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Preface 


My reason for producing a new translation of the Eudemian Ethics, apart 
from the intrinsic interest and importance of the work itself, is to have a 
translation that is consistent in terminology with the other volumes in the 
New Hackett Aristotle Series—most immediately with the Nicomachean 
Ethics (2014), Politics (2017), and Rhetoric (2018), but also with other rel- 
evant treatises such as De Anima (2017) and Metaphysics (2016), so that 
these can be read as a relatively seamless whole. This is surely desirable, 
not to say essential, yet no other translations into English make it possible. 
Annotation is a second issue. For much more of it is needed, in my view, 
even for simple intelligibility, than the other available editions provide. 

For the sake of convenience, footnotes and glossary entries have been 
replaced by sequentially numbered, cross-referenced endnotes. These 
always appear at the end of the sentence to which they apply, so as to dis- 
rupt the flow of thought or argument as little as possible. That way the 
information most needed at each juncture is available in a single location. 
The non-sequential reader interested in a particular issue will find in the 
Index a guide to places where focused discussion of it occurs. The Introduc- 
tion describes the book that lies ahead, explaining what it is about, what it 
is trying to do, what sort of evidence is relevant to its evaluation, and what 
sort of person has access to such evidence. It is not a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of all the important issues the Eudemian Ethics addresses, nor an 
attempt to situate Aristotle’s thought in the history of ethics more generally. 
Many books are available that attempt these tasks. Neither, I should add, 
is it an expression of scholarly consensus on the issues it does discuss— 
insofar as such a thing exists—but my own take on them. The same goes for 
many of the more interpretative notes. They are a place to start, not a place 
to finish—a first step in the invigorating dialectical enterprise of coming to 
understand Aristotle for oneself. 

Some readers will, I have assumed, be somewhat new to Aristotle, so 
I have tried to keep their needs in mind. But it is the resolute reader that 
Aristotle most repays, and it is such a reader, of whatever level of knowl- 
edge or sophistication, that I have had most in mind. 

I have benefited from the work of previous translators and commen- 
tators, especially Vianney Décarie, Catherine Dalimier, Brad Inwood and 
Raphael Woolf, Anthony Kenny, H. Rackham, Peter Simpson, J. Solo- 
mon, and—in the case of Books I, IJ, and VIII—Michael Woods. I thank 
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Abraham Bos and David Murphy for their comments and corrections, and 
Sean Nagle for his help with the page proofs. My greatest debt, however, 
is to Larry Jost—a devoted friend of the Eudemian Ethics—for his dozens 
and dozens of pages of wise and insightful comments and corrections. Few 
have been so free with their time and learning. It is a pleasure to dedicate 
the book to him. 

I renew my thanks, too, to AKE, the first fraternity in the United States 
to endow a professorial chair, and to the University of North Carolina for 
awarding it to me. The generous research funds, among other things, that 
the endowment makes available each year have allowed me to travel to con- 
ferences and acquire books, computers, and other research materials and 
assistance, without which my work would have been much more difficult. 

Finally and wholeheartedly, I thank the Yevrukhina sisters and all at 
Hackett for their support of my work. 
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Introduction 


Life and Works 


Aristotle was born in 384 BC to a well-off family living in the small town of 
Stagira in northern Greece. His father, Nicomachus, who died while Aris- 
totle was still quite young, was allegedly doctor to King Amyntas of Mace- 
don. His mother, Phaestis, was wealthy in her own right. When Aristotle 
was seventeen his guardian, Proxenus, sent him to study at Plato’s Acad- 
emy in Athens. He remained there for twenty years, initially as a student, 
eventually as a researcher and teacher. 

When Plato died in 347, leaving the Academy in the hands of his nephew 
Speusippus, Aristotle departed Athens for Assos in Asia Minor, where the 
ruler, Hermias, was a patron of philosophy. He married Hermias’ niece 
Pythias and had a daughter by her, also named Pythias. Three years later, 
in 345, after Hermias had been killed by the Persians, Aristotle moved to 
Mytilene on the island of Lesbos, where he met Theophrastus, who was to 
become his best student and closest colleague. 

In 343 Aristotle seems to have been invited by Philip of Macedon to be 
tutor to the latter’s thirteen-year-old son, Alexander, later called “the Great.” 
In 335 Aristotle returned to Athens and founded his own institute, the 
Lyceum. While he was there his wife died and he established a relationship 
with Herpyllis, also a native of Stagira. Their son Nicomachus was named 
for Aristotle’s father, and the Nicomachean Ethics may, in turn, have been 
named for him, as the Eudemian Ethics, in turn, may have been for Eude- 
mus of Rhodes, a famous student of Aristotle’s. In 323 Alexander the Great 
died, with the result that anti-Macedonian feeling in Athens grew stronger. 
Perhaps threatened with a formal charge of impiety, Aristotle left for Chalcis 
in Euboea, where he died twelve months later, in 322, at the age of sixty-two. 

Legend has it that Aristotle had slender calves and small eyes, spoke 
with a lisp, and was “conspicuous by his attire, his rings, and the cut of his 
hair” His will reveals that he had a sizable estate, a domestic partner, two 
children, a considerable library, and a large circle of friends. In it Aristotle 
asks his executors to take special care of Herpyllis. He directs that his slaves 
be freed “when they come of age” and that the bones of his wife, Pythias, be 
mixed with his “as she instructed.” 
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Introduction 


Although the surviving writings of Aristotle occupy almost 2,500 tightly 
printed pages in English, most of them are not works polished for publi- 
cation, but sometimes incomplete lecture notes and working papers. This 
accounts for some, though not all, of their legendary difficulty. It is unfair 
to complain, as a Platonist opponent did, that Aristotle “escapes refutation 
by clothing a perplexing subject in obscure language, using darkness like 
a squid to make himself hard to catch,” but there is darkness and obscurity 
enough for anyone, even if none of it is intentional. There is also a staggering 
breadth and depth of intellect. Aristotle made fundamental contributions 
to a vast range of disciplines, including logic, metaphysics, epistemology, 
psychology, ethics, politics, rhetoric, aesthetics, zoology, biology, physics, 
and philosophical and political history. When Dante called him “the mas- 
ter of those who know,’ he was scarcely exaggerating. 


What the Eudemian Ethics Is 


One thing we might mean by the Eudemian Ethics (EE) is what we now 
find inscribed on the pages that make up R. R. Walzer and J. M. Mingay’s 
Oxford Classical Text (OCT) edition of the Greek text, published in 
1991, which is the basis of the present translation of Books I-III and 
VII-VIII. (The edition available in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae is that 
of F. Susemihl, 1884.) This is the descendant of texts derived—via man- 
uscripts copied in the Byzantine period (from the tenth to the fifteenth 
centuries AD)—from manuscripts that derive from the edition of Aristo- 
tle’s works produced by Andronicus of Rhodes in the first century BC. The 
OCT, like most other modern editions, records in the textual apparatus at 
the bottom of the page various manuscript readings alternative to the one 
printed in the body of his text. In quite a few cases, I have preferred one 
of these readings and have, when important, indicated so in the notes. The 
unusually large number of such notes is due to the fact that “the text of EE 
is in a vile state,’* but happily they may be ignored by Greekless readers. 

Divisions of the text into books and chapters are the work of editors, not 
of Aristotle himself. Also present in the OCT text are the page numbers of 
Bekker, Aristotelis Opera. These appear in the margins of the printed ver- 
sion and enclosed in | | in the electronic one at the end of the line to which 
they apply. Occasional material in square brackets in the text is my addi- 
tion and is for purposes of clarification. 

To identify EE with the OCT text (or with that of Susemihl), how- 
ever, would be a mistake, because EE also includes Books IV-VI, which 


*Barnes, p. 38. 
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correspond to Books V-VII of the Nicomachean Ethics. These too are 
included here, the text translated being I. Bywater’s OCT edition, and the 
translation itself a revised version of my Aristotle: Nicomachean Ethics 
(Indianapolis, 2014). On the scholarly controversy about whether these 
so-called “EE minus” books belonged originally to the EE or NE, I take no 
stand.* But I use EE’ to refer to the clearly Eudemian books (which again 
are I-III and VII-VIII) and EE to refer to the work as a whole, whether 
borrowing from NE or contributing the common books to it. As to which 
of the EE or NE represents Aristotle's “mature” thoughts on ethics, I am for 
the most part in the “they tell pretty much the same story” camp. On some 
points one is more illuminating than the other, on other points the other 
more illuminating than the one. What these points are will become clearer 
as the Introduction proceeds. 

The second thing we might mean, and are perhaps more likely to mean, 
by EE is the work itself—that more abstract thing that is embodied in a 
good Greek text and (ideally) in any translation of it. Aristotle identifies 
this as a practical (EE I 1 1214*10-12), philosophical, methodical inquiry 
(6 1216°35-36) into what happiness, or living well, consists in and how it is 
to be acquired (1 1214*14-15). But since virtue of character and of thought 
soon become pertinent to that topic (II 1), the inquiry itself becomes in 
that way an ethical one, concerned with the formation of the sort of char- 
acter that will best further living well, or doing well in action. A sort of 
ethics, in other words, and perhaps also—though this is not trumpeted (as 
it is at NE I 2 1094°10-11)—a sort of politics, or political science (EE’ 16 
1216°37, 8 1218°34, °13). In the remainder of the Introduction I shall refer 
to this inquiry as politics, as Aristotle himself usually does, with occasional 
reminders that what we more naturally call “ethics” is a part of it. 


Aristotelian Sciences 


Aristotle divides the bodies of knowledge that he refers to as “sciences” 
(epistémai) into three types: theoretical, practical, and productive (crafts). 
But when he is being especially careful, he also distinguishes within the 
theoretical sciences between the strictly theoretical ones (astronomy, 
theology) and the natural ones, which are like the strictly theoretical ones 
in being neither practical nor productive but are unlike them in consisting 
of propositions that—though necessary and universal in some sense—hold 
for the most part rather than without exception: 


*On the problem, its history, and the prospects for a solution, see Jost. 
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If all thought is either practical or productive or theoretical, nat- 
ural science would have to be some sort of theoretical science— 
but a theoretical science that is concerned with such being as is 
capable of being moved and with the substance that in accord 
with its account holds for the most part only, because it is not 
separable [from perceptible matter]... . That natural science 
is a theoretical science, then, is evident from these consider- 
ations. .. . But if there is something that is eternal and immov- 
able and separable, it is evident that knowledge of it belongs 
to a theoretical science—not, however, to natural science (for 
natural science is concerned with certain moveable things)... . 
If, then, there is no other substance beyond those composed 
by nature, natural science will be the primary science. But if 
there is some immovable substance, this will be prior and will 
be primary philosophy. (Met. VI 1 1025°25-1026°30) 


When we hear, as we quickly do in NE (I 3 1094°14-22), that because the 
subject matter of politics, which consists of noble, just, and good things 
and the like, admits of so much difference and variability, its claims hold 
for the most part, we should bear in mind that all the natural sciences— 
which for us are the paradigm cases of science—are in a similar boat. 

When science receives its focused discussion in EE V 3, however, 
Aristotle is explicit that if we are “to speak in an exact way and not be 
guided by mere similarities” (1139°19), we should not call anything a 
“science” unless it deals with eternal facts about universals that are wholly 
necessary, admit of no exception, and do not at all admit of being other- 
wise (1139°20-21). Since he is here explicitly epitomizing his more detailed 
discussion of science in the Posterior Analytics (1139°27), we should take 
the latter too as primarily a discussion of science in the exact sense, which 
it calls epistémé haplés—“unconditional scientific knowledge.’ It follows— 
and we should acknowledge this—that only the strictly theoretical sciences 
are sciences in the exact sense. Hence politics is not such a science and 
neither is physics or biology or any other natural science. 

Having made the acknowledgment, though, we must also register the 
fact that Aristotle himself mostly does not speak in the exact way but 
instead persistently refers to bodies of knowledge other than the strictly 
theoretical sciences as epistémai. His division of the epistémai into theo- 
retical, practical, and productive is a dramatic case in point. But so too 
is his use of the term epistémé within the EE, where we first encounter it 
being applied to productive as well as theoretical sciences (EE' 15 1216°11, 
17) and later to practical sciences, such as politics, household manage- 
ment, and practical wisdom (8 1218°13-14). Even boxing and wrestling 
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are classed as epistémai (Cat. 8 10°3-4), as is the knowledge of how to sing 
(EE VIII 2 1247°22). 

So the interesting question is not whether politics is a science, since the 
answer to that is obvious: it is not a science if we are being absolutely exact 
about the matter, but it is a science if we allow ourselves to be guided by 
the similarities between it and the strictly theoretical sciences—or by Aris- 
totle’s own general use of the term epistémé, on the assumption that he 
himself was guided by these. The interesting question is, what are these 
similarities? Just how like a canonical or theoretical science is politics? 

An Aristotelian science of any sort, including a theoretical one, is a 
state of the soul, not a body of propositions in a textbook—although the 
state does involve having an affirmative grasp on a set of true proposi- 
tions (EE V 3 1139°14-16). Some of these propositions are indemonstra- 
ble starting-points, which are or are expressed in definitions, while others 
are theorems demonstrable from these starting-points. We can have sci- 
entific knowledge only of the theorems, since—exactly speaking—only 
what is demonstrable can be scientifically known (V 6). Yet—in what 
is clearly another lapse from exact speaking—Aristotle characterizes 
“the most exact of the sciences,’ which is theoretical wisdom (sophia) or 
primary philosophy, as also involving a grasp by understanding (nous) 
of the truth where the starting-points themselves are concerned (V 7 
1141°16-18). He does the same thing in the Metaphysics, where theoreti- 
cal wisdom is the epistémé that provides “a theoretical grasp on the pri- 
mary starting-points and causes”—among which are included “the good 
or the for-the-sake-of-which” (I 2 982°7-10). Indeed, the grasp we have 
of such starting-points must result in their being “better known” than 
the theorems we demonstrate from them if we are to have any scientific 
knowledge of the exact sort at all (EE V 3 1139534). 

How like that is politics? Are there starting-points here too and theo- 
rems demonstrable from them? We might think this is an easy question 
to answer. For a demonstration is, among other things, a deductively valid 
argument that is syllogistic in form, and arguments of this sort, described 
as such, are scarcely to be found in the EE’.* And the same is true of the 
NE and the Politics. This is also a problem with the vast majority of Aris- 
totle’s works, even those that are usually classed as “scientific” treatises— 
for example, Meteorology and Parts of Animals. For none of them seems 
to fit the description of a science as developed in the Posterior Analytics. 
Attempts have certainly been made to find elements of demonstration 
and axiomatic structure in these treatises, but the results are somewhat 


*The exceptions are II 8 1224*1 and II 7 123412. 
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underwhelming.” In large part, this is because the search is somewhat mis- 
conceived from the outset. 

If we think of a science in the exact sense as consisting exclusively of 
what is demonstrable, as we have seen that Aristotle himself sometimes 
does, we will be right to conclude that a treatise without demonstrations 
in it cannot be scientific. But if, as he also does, we include knowledge of 
starting-points as parts of science, we will not be right. For a treatise could 
contribute to a science not by demonstrating anything but by arguing to 
the starting-points themselves—an enterprise which could not possibly 
consist of demonstrations from those starting-points, since these would be 
circular. We might reasonably infer, therefore, that politics is a sort of sci- 
ence precisely because it contributes to the correct definition of and secure 
grasp on starting-points without which no science can exist. The same idea 
might be employed in the case of many of Aristotle’s other treatises. They 
too, we might suppose, are scientific in just this sense. 

But even if politics has starting-points, it still would not be a science 
unless it were possible to demonstrate theorems from these. Yet here too 
we seem to face an obstacle. For Aristotle tells us that we cannot dem- 
onstrate things whose starting-points admit of being otherwise (EE V 5 
1140*33-35), and that the starting-points of practical wisdom—which is 
the same state of the soul as politics, or political science (8 1141°23-24)— 
do admit of being otherwise (5 1140°30-°4). Elsewhere, though, he allows 
that there can be demonstrations of what admits of being otherwise pro- 
vided it holds for the most part: 


What admits of being otherwise is spoken of in two ways: in 
one, it means what holds for the most part, that is, when the 
necessity has gaps (dialeipein)—for example, a man’s turning 
grey or growing or decaying, or, in general, what belongs to 
something by nature (for this does not belong by continuous 
necessity, since a human being does not exist forever, although 
if a human being does exist, it belongs either necessarily or for 
the most part); in the other, it means what is indeterminate, 


*The following have particularly revealing titles, but many others might have been 
listed: Allan Gotthelf, “The Elephant’s Nose: Further Reflections on the Axiom- 
atic Structure of Biological Explanation in Aristotle,” reprinted in his Teleology, 
First Principles, and Scientific Method in Aristotle’s Biology (Oxford, 2012), pp. 
186-196; Mariska Leunissen, “Aristotle’s Syllogistic Model of Knowledge and the 
Biological Sciences: Demonstrating Natural Processes,” in J. H. Lesher (ed.), From 
Inquiry to Demonstrative Knowledge: New Essays on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 
(Edmonton, 2010), pp. 31-60. 
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which is what is capable of being thus or not thus—for exam- 
ple, an animal's walking or an earthquake’s taking place while it 
is walking, or, in general, what is the result of luck (for it is not 
more natural for it to be that way rather than the opposite). ... 
Science and demonstrative deductions are not concerned 
with things that are indeterminate, because the middle term 
is irregular, but there is scientific knowledge of what happens 
by nature, and argument and investigations are pretty much 
concerned with things that are possible in this way. (APr. I 13 
32°4-21) 


Apparently, then, the notion of a demonstration is a bit like that of a 
science. Speaking exactly, there are demonstrations only in the theoretical 
sciences. For—speaking exactly again—these alone are sciences. Speak- 
ing less exactly, though, there are also demonstrations in other bodies of 
knowledge. Thus we find Aristotle referring to practical demonstrations 
(EE V 11 1143°2), contrasting the undemonstrated sayings and beliefs of 
practically-wise people with things they can demonstrate (1143°11-13), 
telling us about practical deductions (12 1144°31-32), and contrasting what 
are clearly theoretical deductions with productive ones (VI 3 1147°25-°1). 
Finally, if we do not allow there to be demonstrations of what admits of 
being otherwise, in the sense of holding for the most part, it is not just 
politics that will lose its putative scientific status; natural science will too. 

A penultimate problem: scientific knowledge seems to be exclusively 
about universals—about what is common to many particulars (EE V 6 
1140°31). Yet politics, since it has a deliberative component, must also deal 
with particulars: 


One sort of practical wisdom concerned with the city is the 
architectonic part, legislative science, while the part concerned 
with particulars has the name common to both—“politics.” This 
part is practical and deliberative; for the decree is doable in 
action, as the last thing. (EE V 8 1141°23-28) 


It seems an easy inference that politics cannot be a science. The first point 
to make in response is that even theoretical sciences, though they deal with 
eternal and unchangeable necessary truths about universals and have no 
grasp “on any of the things from which a human being will come to be 
happy” (EE V 12 1143°19-20), can be “coincidentally useful to us for many 
of the necessities of life” (EE’ 1 6 1216°15-16). Knowledge of astronomy, 
for instance, helped Thales to make a killing in the olive business (Pol. I 11 
1259°5-33). The second point to make is that Aristotle allows that sciences 
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dealing with universals can also deal—albeit coincidentally—with (perish- 
able) particulars: 


There is neither demonstration nor unconditional scientific 
knowledge of what is subject to passing away, but only the coin- 
cidental sort, because it does not hold of this universally, but at 
some time (pote) and in some way (pds). (APo. I 8 75°24 26) 


The scientific theorem that all light meats are healthy (EE V 7 1141°18-19) 
may enable me to infer that this meat is healthy now, but it does not tell me 
whether it will still be healthy tomorrow (it may have rotted in the mean- 
time) or whether, though it is healthy for most people, it is healthy for me 
(I may have a fever that makes meat of any sort a bad choice). 

While each of these points does something to take the edge off our prob- 
lem, even collectively they do not seem to go quite far enough. And the 
reason is this. It is quite possible to have scientific knowledge of universals 
without knowing how to apply it in particular cases, but it is not possible, 
as we have just seen, to possess practical wisdom without knowing this. In 
fact, it is almost the other way around: 


Nor is practical wisdom of universals only. On the contrary, it 
must also know particulars; for it is practical, and action is con- 
cerned with particulars. That is why even some people who lack 
knowledge, especially those with experience in other areas, are 
more effective doers of action than are others who have knowl- 
edge; for if someone knows that light meats are digestible and 
healthy but is ignorant about which sorts of meat are light, he 
will not produce health; but the one who knows that bird meats 
are healthy will produce health more. But practical wisdom is 
practical, so one must possess both sorts of knowledge—or this 
one more. (EE V 7 1141°14-21) 


At the same time, theoretical knowledge of universals is a crucial part of 
politics: “even politicians should not regard as peripheral to their work the 
sort of theoretical knowledge that makes evident not only the that but also 
the why” (EE ‘16 1216°36-39). 

Once we register the fact that politics must include both a scientific 
knowledge of universals and an experience of particulars that enables us 
to apply those universals correctly to them, we can see that it is something 
like an applied science as opposed to a pure one. And this seems to be 
what Aristotle has in mind by classifying it as practical—that is to say, as 
bearing on praxis, or action, and so on the particulars with which action is 
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irremediably concerned. When we look for the similarities that may justify 
him in classifying it as a practical science, then, we must look not at its 
particularist component but at its universalist one. For a science, as we saw, 
is always of what is universal. A practical science, in other words, might 
to some extent be usefully thought of as a combination of something like 
a theoretical science (in any case, in the sense in which natural science is 
theoretical) and the experience-based knowledge of how to apply it. The 
argument in EE’ VIII 1 (discussed in the Appendix) that practical wisdom 
is not a science might be taken as proof of just this. 

What the universalist component of politics consists in is uncontro- 
versial, since Aristotle tells us plainly that it is nomothetiké, or legislative 
science: 


Maybe, then, someone who wishes to make people—whether 
many or few—better because of his supervision should also 
try to acquire legislative science, if it is through laws that we 
can become good. For producing a noble disposition in any- 
one whatever—in anyone put before him—is not a matter for 
some random person, but if indeed anyone can do it, it is the 
person who knows, just as in medicine and in all other matters 
that involve a sort of supervision and practical wisdom. (NE X 
9 1180°23-28; see also EE V 8 1141°25) 


What legislative science does, as its name suggests, is to produce a set 
of universal laws—for “all law is universal” (EE IV 10 1137°13)—that 
will “make citizens good by habituating them” (NE II 1 1103°3-4). Thus 
one very important subset of these laws bears on education: “What pro- 
duces virtue as a whole . . . are the conventions ordained by the laws 
concerned with education that looks to the common good” (EE IV 2 
1130°25-26). Another subset, however, governs the actions of already- 
educated adults: 


But it is not enough, presumably, that when people are young 
they get the correct nurture and supervision. On the contrary, 
even when they have grown into manhood they must continue 
to practice the same things and be habituated to them. And so 
there will need to be laws concerning these matters as well and, 
in general, then, concerning all of life. (NE X 9 1180°1-4) 


The phrase “concerning all of life” nicely captures the ideal extent of the 
laws: “It is above all appropriate that correctly laid down laws themselves 


define all the things they possibly can and leave the fewest possible to the 
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judges” (Rh. I 1 1354°31-33), since “the wish of human beings... is not a 
safe standard” (Pol. II 10 1272°6-7). 

We are now able to solve a final problem. Theorems in canonical theo- 
retical sciences are not just universal, they are also necessary: they are about 
relations between universals that do not “at all admit of being otherwise” 
(EE V 3 1139°20-21). The theorems of natural science too, although not 
as strictly necessary as this, also describe relations between universals that 
are far from simply being matters of luck or contingency. Were it other- 
wise, there would, as we noticed, simply be no such thing as natural science. 
Obviously the theorems of politics, which are universal laws, are not like 
either of these, since they govern voluntary action, which—as something 
whose starting-point is in us—is up to us to do or not to do (NE III 5 
1113°7-8). This difference, however, is due to a difference in direction of 
fit. Theorems of a theoretical science describe how things must be; practical 
laws prescribe how they must be. Thus, when Aristotle gives an example of 
an ethical proposition, it is this: “whether we should obey our parents or 
the laws, if they disagree” (Top. I 14 105°22-23). 

What practical laws prescribe will be correct, if it is what the virtues 
require of us (EE IV 2 1130°22-24), and it will be what the virtues require 
of us if it is what the practical wisdom they presuppose would prescribe, 
and it will be what practical wisdom would prescribe if it is what best fur- 
thers happiness or the human good (V 9 1142°31-33, 10 1143°8). For the 
law owes its compulsive force to the fact that it is “reason that derives from 
a sort of practical wisdom and understanding” (NE X 9 1180°21-22). 

Although it is through laws that we can “become good” (NE X9 1180°25), 
it is not just through any old laws. Rather, we need correct laws—laws that 
really do further genuine happiness by inculcating genuine virtues. The 
question arises, therefore, of how such laws are to be found. A good place 
to start, Aristotle thinks, is by collecting the laws and constitutions that 
are in use in different places, as well as those ideal ones suggested by wise 
people, such as Plato, who have thought a lot about the issue. But this by 
itself will not be enough, since selecting the best ones from these requires 
“correct judgment” (1181°17), based on knowledge of what virtue and vice 
really are. In Aristotle’s view, there is only one such constitution: 


[The constitution] consisting of those who are unconditionally 
best in accord with virtue, and not those who are good men rela- 
tive to a hypothesis, is the only constitution that it is just to call an 
“aristocracy. For only in it is it unconditionally the case that the 
same person is unconditionally a good man and a good citizen, 
whereas those who are good in the others are so relative to their 
constitutions. (Pol. IV 7 1293°3-6; compare EE IV 7 1135°5) 
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Thus, when the issue of the best constitution is taken up in the Politics, 
Aristotle begins by noting that “anyone who is going to make an inquiry 
into the best constitution in the appropriate way must first determine what 
the most choiceworthy life is” (Pol. VII 1 1323*14-17), referring us for a 
fuller discussion to “external accounts,’ whose subject matter significantly 
overlaps that of NE and EE. Other constitutions, however—and this is a 
point that we shall return to in a moment—can come close enough to the 
best one that something approximating full virtue can be acquired in them; 
these are the non-deviant constitutions (kingship, aristocracy, and polity) 
described in the relevant parts of the Politics. 

It is scarcely a step at this point to see what the NE and EE contribute 
to legislative science. After all, they are in large part devoted to defining 
the virtues of character, which are starting-points of politics (Met. XIII 
4 1078°17-30, quoted below), as well as to correctly and clearly defining 
the yet more fundamental starting-point, happiness, which is the end or 
target that politics aims at (NE I 2 1094°26-°7, EE’ I 1-8, II 1, Pol. VI 1 
1323°15-21). It is a contribution to the philosophy of human affairs, as we 
saw, and the political philosopher “is the architectonic craftsman of the 
end we look to in calling each thing unconditionally ‘bad’ or ‘good” (EE VI 
11 1152°1-3)—namely, happiness. 

This helps us to understand something that is much more mysterious 
than is usually recognized, namely, how it is that Aristotle can do the 
following three things: First, characterize his ethical writings as “not 
undertaken for the sake of theoretical knowledge . . . but in order to 
become good people. For otherwise there would be nothing of benefit 
in it” (NE II 2 1103°26-29; also I 3 1095*5-6). Second, insist that we 
become good in large part through habituation, not through reading 
books (II 2 1103°23-25). And, third, that we must already have been 
“nobly brought up if, where noble things, just things, and the objects of 
politics as a whole are concerned, we are to be an adequate audience” 
(I 4 1095°4-6). For “argument and teaching . . . do not have strength in 
everyone,” but only in those whose souls have been “prepared before- 
hand through habits to enjoy and hate in a noble way, like earth that is 
to nourish seed” and may not even be comprehensible to anyone else 
(X 9 1179°23-31). The heavy lifting of the practicality is done, then, 
not so much by the ethical writings themselves, which presuppose an 
already existing noble condition in a comprehending reader, but by the 
contribution they make to legislative science, ensuring that the laws it 
selects will habituate people in genuine virtues and that it will have as 
its end happiness correctly conceived and perspicuously defined. The 
Politics comes into play at this point to actually find those laws and the 
constitution to which they belong. 
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Because the heavy lifting is done by legislation and habituation, it mat- 
ters enormously that the legislation and habituation in question are not 
required to be of the ideal or very best sort available only in a true aris- 
tocracy of virtue. For such a constitution does not exist and never has 
existed. But even if it had, Aristotle was not brought up in it—Stagira and 
Athens were certainly not such true aristocracies—and his audience and 
fellow Lyceum members were not brought up in it either. What is required, 
though, is that we not be “disabled in relation to virtue” (NE I 9 1099°19, 
EE’ 119 1224*29-30), that we have the natural resources needed to develop 
it, which may include possession of the so-called natural virtues (EE V 
13 1144°5-6), that we have been sufficiently well brought up that we do 
not, like children, pursue each thing in accord with our feelings, but rather 
form our desires and perform our actions to some extent at least “in accord 
with reason” (NE I 3 1095°4-11), and that we have “sufficient experience 
of the actions of life,” since “the arguments are in accord with these and 
concerned with these” (1095*3-4). 

Aristotle does not go into detail in the NE and EE about just how much 
experience of just what sorts of actions we need, but there is clear evidence 
in the Politics that we may not have it until, having served in the army 
and the executive branch of city government, we have reached the age of 
around fifty (VII 9 1328°34-1329°17). Because our nature, upbringing, and 
experience are unlikely to have been ideal, moreover, we must not expect 
too much, but rather “be content if, when we have all the things through 
which it seems we become decent people, we achieve some share of virtue” 
(NE X 9 1179°18-20). 

We turn now to the particularist part of politics, which is concerned 
with deliberation: 


the part concerned with particulars has the name common to 
both—“politics.” This part is practical and deliberative; for the 
decree is doable in action, as the last thing. (EE V 8 1141°25-28) 


Precisely because this part is particularist, it cannot itself be a science. 
For—to repeat—sciences are always (anyway non-coincidentally) about 
universals. Nonetheless, it is some sort of knowledge or ability that makes 
its possessor a competent deliberator—someone who is reliably able to 
deliberate correctly by working out the best means to the best end (EE 
V 9 1142°28-33), this being happiness or the human good. Since only a 
practically-wise person is in this position and since practical wisdom is 
as much concerned with particulars as with universals, if not more so, 
the function of such a person is “most of all .. . to deliberate well” (V 7 
1141°9-10). 
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Now the sphere of deliberation is the part of what admits of being oth- 
erwise that deliberators can change through their own actions (NE HI 3 
1112°30-34). Hence it is also the sphere of the practical and productive 
sciences that help deliberators make good choices within that sphere. But 
once these sciences are factored into the equation, the scope of delibera- 
tion within the sphere is affected, so that as their scope expands, that of 
deliberation contracts: 


There is no deliberation, however, where sciences that are both 
exact and self-sufficient are concerned—where writing the let- 
ters of the alphabet is concerned, for example. For we have no 
hesitation about what way to write them. We do deliberate, 
however, about those things that come about through ourselves, 
but not always in the same way (for example, about the things 
that medicine or moneymaking deals with). And we deliber- 
ate more about navigation than about athletic training, insofar 
as navigation is less exactly developed. Further, deliberation 
is involved in a similar way where the rest are concerned, but 
more where crafts are concerned than sciences. For we are more 
hesitant about them. (NE III 3 1112°34-°9) 


As Aristotle succinctly puts it at one point: “Craft does not deliberate” (Ph. 
II 8 199°28). He means, as we see, that a craft, insofar as it is exact, fully 
developed, and self-contained, does not do so. 

Even when the productive sciences are less exact or developed, however, 
as is true, for example, of medicine and wealth acquisition, their universal 
laws should generally be followed: 


Those who think it advantageous to be ruled by a king hold 
that laws speak only of the universal, and do not prescribe with 
a view to particular circumstances, so that it is foolish to rule 
in any craft in accord with what is written down. And so it is 
a good thing that in Egypt the doctors are allowed to change 
the treatment [prescribed by the manuals] until after the fourth 
day—although, if they do so earlier, it is at their own risk. It is 
evident, therefore, that the best constitution is not one that is 
in accord with what is written down and laws, due to the same 
cause. But then, the rulers should possess the universal account 
as well. And something to which the passionate element is 
wholly unattached is better than something in which it is innate. 
This element does not belong to the law, whereas every human 
soul necessarily possesses it. But presumably it should be said, 
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It is when the universal laws fail us—as the Egyptian doctors imagine them 
doing by the fourth day of a patient’s unresponsiveness to the prescribed 
treatment—that deliberation comes into play. It is then that the practical wis- 
dom possessed by the better practitioners of the science becomes important. 
We “speak of people as practically-wise in some area, when they rationally 
calculate well about what furthers some excellent end, concerning which no 


to balance this, that a human being will deliberate better about 
particular cases. That he must, therefore, be a legislator is clear, 
and that laws must be laid down, but they must not be in control 
insofar as they deviate from what is best, although they should 
certainly be in control everywhere else. (Pol. III 15 1286°9-25; 
also 16 1287°33-1287°5) 


craft [prescription] exists” (EE V 5 1140°28-30; emphasis added). 


The element in practical wisdom that is particularly involved in the 
kinds of cases where the end is “living well as a whole” (EE V 5 1140°27-28) 


is decency (epieikeia): 
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all law is universal, but about some sorts of things it is not pos- 
sible to pronounce correctly in universal terms. So in the sorts 
of cases where it is necessary to speak in universal terms but not 
possible to do so correctly, the law picks what holds for the most 
part, not unaware of the error involved. And it is no less correct 
for doing so; for the error is not in the law or in the legislator but 
in the nature of the thing at issue; for what is doable in action 
consists of this sort of subject matter right from the outset. So 
whenever the law speaks universally and a particular case arises 
that is contrary to the universal, at that time it is correct (inso- 
far as the legislator omits something and has made an error in 
pronouncing unconditionally) to rectify the deficiency—to say 
what the legislator himself would have said had he been pres- 
ent and would have put into his law had he known about the 
case.... And this is the very nature of what is decent—a rectifi- 
cation of law insofar as it is deficient because of its universality. 
For this is also the cause of not everything's being regulated by 
law—namely, that there are some cases where it is impossible 
to establish a law, so that decrees (pséphismata) are needed. For 
the standard of what is indeterminate is itself indeterminate, 
just like the lead standard used in Lesbian-style building; for 
the standard is not fixed but adapts itself to the shape of the 
stone, and a decree adapts itself to the things themselves. (EE 
IV 10 1137°13-32) 
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Though this comment applies primarily to the context of political delib- 
eration by members of a city’s ruling deliberative body, it is the model for 
Aristotle’s account of an individual agent’s deliberation as well. This is par- 
ticularly clear when an individual's action-controlling beliefs—the guiding 
premises of his deliberative reasoning—are analogized to decrees (EE VI 
9 1151715, 10 1152*20-21). But it is similarly in operation when the last 
thing reached in deliberation is identified as a decree (V 8 1141°26-28). 
Practical wisdom is prescriptive (V 10 1143°8) indeed because it issues in 
decrees that, like laws, have prescriptive force. 

The picture that finally emerges of politics, therefore, is of a science that 
has three elements. The first is legislative science, which, since it issues 
universal laws that have the right sort of modal status (allowing for dif- 
ferences of direction of fit), makes politics similar enough to a canonical 
theoretical science to justify its classification as a science. The second is 
deliberative ability (bouleutiké), which is particularistic enough to justify 
its classification as practical. The third is the judicial science (dikastiké), 
which is primarily exercised in the administration of legal justice (diké) (V 
8 1141°33, Pol. 1 2 1253*36-38). But this is a picture of politics that has, as 
it were, a concealed element, which is the one providing an argument for 
the starting-points—happiness, the virtues—that are crucial to it. These, 
we learned, it was the job of the methodical inquiry of the NE and EE to 
provide. We must now see what it consists in. 


The Foundations of Ethics and Politics 


We know that scientific starting-points cannot be demonstrated. They 
are what we construct demonstrations from, not to. Of scientific starting- 
points, therefore, we have understanding, not scientific knowledge (EE V 
6 1141°7-8)—even if, when we do have understanding of them combined 
with demonstrations from them, what we have is a more exact form of such 
knowledge (EE V 7 1141*16-18). It is in this less exact way, remember, that 
we saw we should speak when considering the scientific status of politics. 
How, then, do we get this understanding? Where do we start the process? 


For each one has something of his own related to the truth, and 
it is from such [views] that it is necessary to somehow show 
[what we can] about these issues; for on the basis of what is 
truly but not perspicuously stated, we shall make progress 
toward perspicuousness, always substituting what is more 
knowable for what is usually expressed in a confused way. (EE’ 
1 6 1216°30-35) 
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So we should start from things truly but not perspicuously stated—things 
“knowable to us” as they are elsewhere described (Met. VII 3 1029°3-12, 
NE I 4 1095°2-4). For the sake of clarity, let us call these “raw” starting- 
points. These are what we start from when we are arguing to explanatory 
scientific starting-points. It is important not to confuse the two. 

In the case of the methodical inquiry in the ethical writings, we are told 
that a raw starting-point is “the fact that something is so” (NE I 4 1095°6; 
also I 7 1098°2-3) and that this fact concerns “noble things, just things, 
and the objects of politics as a whole” (I 4 1095°5-6). But since no explicit 
examples are given of these starting-points, we need to do some detective 
work to get a better understanding of what exactly they are. 

An important clue to their nature derives from the way we gain access 
to them: “it is virtue, whether natural or habituated, that teaches correct 
belief about the starting-point” (EE VI 8 1151°18-19). Hence Aristotle's 
insistence on the importance of being well or nobly brought up: “it makes 
no small difference whether people are habituated in one way or in another 
way straight from childhood; on the contrary, it makes a huge one—or 
rather, all the difference” (NE II 1 1103°23-25). Equally important is the 
account of the way that failure to be brought up well affects or blocks our 
access to raw starting-points: 


Ordinary people naturally obey not shame but fear, and 
abstain from base things not because of their shamefulness 
but because of the sanctions involved; for living by feeling as 
they do, they pursue the pleasures that are properly their own, 
as well as the things through which these come about, and 
avoid the opposing pains. Of what is noble and what is truly 
pleasant, however, they have no understanding at all, not hav- 
ing tasted it. What sort of argument, then, could reform such 
people? For it is not possible—or not easy—to alter by argu- 
ment what has long since been locked up in traits of character. 
(NE X 9 1179°11-16) 


By being habituated badly where pleasures and pains are concerned, people 
are prevented from experiencing what is noble and truly pleasant. When 
such people read that we should sacrifice wealth, power, honor, the satis- 
faction of their appetites, and other such so-called external goods in order 
to gain what is noble for ourselves, or in order to contemplate god (EE’ 
VIII 3 1249°16-17), they should suppose it mere words (NE X 8 1179°22). 
After all, their own life experience, which is what casts “the controlling 
vote” (1179°20) in practical matters, tells them in no uncertain terms that 
it is just words. For ordinary people “judge by external goods; for these are 
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the only ones they can perceive” (1179*16), and so when they see someone 
who lacks these, they cannot see how he could be happy, and when they see 
him sacrifice these for the sake of what is noble, they cannot do otherwise 
than take him to be sacrificing his self-interest for an empty dream (NE IX 
8, Pol. VII 1). 

One kind of raw political starting-point, then, is a belief about the sort 
of value that noble things (as well as just things) have. People who have 
been correctly habituated to enjoy and hate in a noble way see correctly 
that these things are intrinsically valuable, or choiceworthy for their own 
sake, and that they are more valuable than external goods. People who have 
been inadequately habituated cannot see this, and so reject one of the raw 
starting-points of politics right off the bat. When they read the NE, EE, 
and the Politics, therefore, they simply cannot see the truth in them, and so 
these works are of no practical value to them. They do what virtue requires 
of them to the extent that they do from fear of penalties rather than for the 
sake of what is noble (NE X 9 1180*4-5).* 

Views about happiness are also raw starting-points of politics (NE 
I 12 1102°2-4, EE I 7 1217°20-21, Pol. VI 1 1323°15-21), about which 
people quite reasonably get “their suppositions . . . from their lives” (NE 
15 1095°15-16, also EE I 4 1215*25-26, 5 1216°10-27). Hence happiness 
too can seem as variable as good things generally (NE I 3 1094*16-17). 
As a result, ordinary people—anyway “the most vulgar ones”—suppose 
that happiness is pleasure, since their bad habituation, especially where 
bodily pleasures and pains are concerned, leads them exclusively to pursue 
“money, honors, and bodily pleasures . . . on the supposition that they are 
the best goods” (IX 8 1168°16-18). Yet, as Aristotle points out, they “have 
an argument for their choice,” since people in positions of power, like Sar- 
danapalus, who are able to do what they want, pursue these goods too. It is 
this argument that makes their views worth examining (I 4 1095*28-30). 
The same goes for people whose upbringings have led them to pursue 
honor as if it were the best good. 

Raw political starting-points, we now see, are socially mediated and 
linguistically mediated facts (or putative facts) that are accessible only to 
properly socialized subjects and so only to subjects who are members of 
societies—that is, of groups that socialize or habituate their members into 
some common form of life. Here is Aristotle himself on the issue: 


*Compare: “So one must neither do injustice in return nor wrong any man, no 
matter what one has suffered at his hands. . . . You see, I know that only a few 
people do believe or will believe it. And between those who believe it and those 
who dont, there’s no common basis for deliberation, but each necessarily regards 
the other with contempt when they see their deliberations” (Plato, Cri. 49c-d). 
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The voice is a signifier of what is pleasant or painful, which is 
why it is also possessed by the other animals (for their nature 
does extend this far, namely, to having the perception of plea- 
sure and pain and signifying them to each other). But speech is 
for making clear what is advantageous or harmful, and so too 
what is just or unjust. For this is special to humans, in compari- 
son to the other animals, that they alone have perception of the 
good and the bad, the just and the unjust, and the rest. And it is 
community in these that makes a household and a city. (Pol. 12 
1253°10-18) 


It follows, then, that the beliefs of properly socialized subjects—or 
the way things noble, just, and so on appear to them as a result of such 
socialization—are the rawest data available. It is to these that politics is 
ultimately answerable. 

It is useful to juxtapose this picture of politics to a picture Aristotle gives 
of the canonical sciences and of the importance in them of experience and 
perception: 


The cause of our being incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of the agreed-upon facts is lack of experience. That is why 
those who are at home among natural things are better able to 
posit the sort of starting-points that can collect together a good 
many of these, whereas those who from their many [logico-lin- 
guistic] arguments do not get a theoretical grasp on the facts, 
but look at only a few, make their declarations too recklessly. 
(GC 12 316°5-10) 


We might advisedly see “those who are at home among natural things,” in 
other words, as the equivalent in a canonical science of the well brought up 
or properly socialized and habituated subjects in ethics and politics, who, 
“because they have an eye formed from experience . . . see correctly” (EE 
V 11 1143°13-14). And one reason we might do so is that canonical scien- 
tists too are socialized subjects, albeit of a somewhat specialized sort. For 
it is only within scientific communities or communities of knowledge that, 
through complex processes of habituation and teaching, canonical scien- 
tists are produced: we learn science from other scientists (NE X 9 1180°28- 
34). But communities of knowledge, both in Aristotle's view and in reality, 
are parts of the political community and are regulated and sustained by it. 
When we first meet politics in NE, in fact, it is as an architectonic science 
that oversees the others, ensuring that all sciences work together to further 
human happiness (I 2 1094°26-°7; compare EE‘ I 6 1217°6-7). 
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Because the things that appear to be so to appropriately socialized sub- 
jects are the raw starting-points in canonical sciences just as much as in 
politics, the only difference between them lying in the sort of socialization 
involved, we must be careful not to think of an appeal to “the things we say 
(ta legomena)” (NE I 8 1098°10, VII 1 1145°20) as an appeal to evidence 
of a sort quite different from the sort appealed to in a canonical science. 
We are not in the one case appealing to conceptual considerations or intu- 
itions and in the other to empirical facts or findings. We are not looking 
at analytic matters as opposed to synthetic ones. Instead, what we have in 
both cases are socially mediated facts, some closer to the conceptual or the 
analytic, some closer to the empirical or synthetic. Political subjects who 
disagree about the intrinsic choiceworthiness of what is noble, for example, 
are not disagreeing about a concept or about the meaning of a word but 
about a substantive issue concerning how to live. Aristotle’s account of hap- 
piness and his definition of virtue of character as a sort of medial state are 
to be evaluated not by appeal to our intuitions but by appeal to the facts of 
our lives (X 8 1179717-22). 

The significance of these conclusions about raw political starting-points 
and the kinds of subjects who can detect them is most easily seen when we 
run across—as readers of the secondary literature inevitably will—issues 
related to the “foundations” of Aristotle’s ethics and politics. Often a cen- 
tral exhibit in these discussions is the famous function (ergon) argument 
(NE 17 1097°22-1098°20, EE’ II 1 1218°37-1219°39), where it is thought 
that the notion of a function is introduced into politics as something 
already so grounded in the facts (or putative facts) of Aristotle’s biologi- 
cal or metaphysical investigations that politics then inherits these grounds 
and becomes hostage to these facts—facts that are not themselves political 
facts or putative facts. Another frequent exhibit is the use Aristotle makes, 
at various junctures, of his own account of the soul—an account supported 
not by political facts or putative facts, apparently, but by biological or psy- 
chological ones (NE I 13 1102*14-26, EE’ II 1 1219°19-1220%4, Pol. 15 
1254°34-"4, 13 1260°4-14). 

What these discussions fail to give proper weight to is the difference 
between empirical foundations, or the facts to which politics or any other 
body of knowledge is ultimately answerable, and explanatory foundations, 
or the explanatory notions that politics makes use of in explaining those 
facts. To be sure, these notions may also often play explanatory roles in var- 
ious other Aristotelian bodies of knowledge, including various theoretical 
sciences, and may for that reason recommend themselves to Aristotle for 
use elsewhere. It would be strange if it were otherwise. These notions may 
well, then, be epistemically sanctioned within these other bodies of knowl- 
edge too, providing correct explanations of the relevant sorts of facts. But 
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this does not mean that politics must be committed to them as fixed points 
of its own explanatory enterprise. Rather, it takes them on board wholly 
and entirely as answerable to raw ethical and political starting-points and 
must reject them if they prove inadequate for those purposes. In the only 
really important sense, then, ethics and politics have ethical and political 
facts as their sole foundations. Biology, metaphysics, and other bodies of 
knowledge have no foundational role in them whatsoever. 


Explanatory Starting-Points and Dialectic 


In the case of canonical sciences, the most important explanatory starting- 
points consist of definitions that specify the genus and differentia of the 
real (as opposed to nominal) universal essences of the beings with which 
the science deals (APo. II 10 93°29-94°19). Since scientific definitions must 
be apt starting-points of demonstrations, this implies, Aristotle thinks, that 
the “extremes and the middle terms must come from the same genus” (I 7 
75°10-11). As a result, a single canonical science must deal with a single 
genus (28 87°38-39). The conclusion we reached earlier—that ethics and 
politics deal with and are empirically based only on ethical and political 
facts—thus marks another potential similarity between them and canoni- 
cal sciences, since it suggests that ethics and politics do deal with a single 
genus, and so meet a crucial condition definitive of a canonical science. 

It should come as no surprise, then, that in defining the virtues of char- 
acter, which are explanatory starting-points of politics and are those states 
of the soul with which noble and just actions must be in accord, Aristotle 
first specifies their genus (NE II 5 1106*12-13). They are, he says, states 
(hexeis)—where a state is a condition “due to which we are well or badly 
off in relation to feelings” (1105°25-26). Then, making use of the doctrine 
of the mean, he goes on to tell us what the differentiae are of the states that 
are virtues: 


Virtue .. . is a deliberately choosing state, which is in a medial 
condition in relation to us, one defined by a reason and the one 
by which a practically-wise person would define it. (NE II 6 
1106°36-1107°1) 


At that point he implies he has discovered virtue’s “substance and the 
account that states its essence” (NE II 6 1107°6-7).* It is just what a 


*Compare: “The things that seem to be so to all of us are a witness that we are stat- 
ing the genus and defining mark of happiness correctly” (EE II 1 1219°39-40). 
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definition or account in a canonical science is supposed to do (APo. II 3 
90°16, 10 93°29). 

There is an important difference, though, which Aristotle takes pains to 
register but whose significance is nonetheless easy to miss. If politics is a 
science at all, it is a practical one, which aims to make us good. This means 
that the definitions it produces must be of a sort that can guide the actions 
of politicians, legislators, and individual agents. They must, in a word, be 
definitions that can be put into practice. Thus Aristotle’s major criticism of 
Plato’s Form of the good is that it is impractical: 


Even if there is some single good predicated in common of all 
intrinsic goods, a separable one that is itself an intrinsic good, it 
is clear that it will not be something doable in action or acquir- 
able by a human being. But that is the sort we are now seeking. 
(NE 1 6 1096°32-35) 


Moreover, it is not even practical in a more attenuated sense, namely, as a 
sort of regulative ideal, unachievable in action yet guiding it from beyond. 
For to treat it as such results in a clash with the productive sciences as these 
are actually practiced, since the practitioners of the productive sciences, 
though seeking some good, ignore the Form of the good altogether, “yet 
for all craftsmen not to know—and not even to look for—so important an 
aid would hardly be reasonable” (NE I 6 1097°6-8). 

It is true that Aristotle’s own definition of happiness as activity of the 
soul in accord with the best and most complete virtue seems to end up 
entailing that a certain leisured theoretical activity—the contemplation of 
the god—is the best kind of happiness (NE X 7-8, EE’ VIII 3 1249°21-°25). 
But it is not a theoretical definition for all that, if by “theoretical” we mean, 
as we should, that truth alone is the measure of its correctness. What mat- 
ters most is that what it defines, unlike Plato's good itself, is something we 
can put into practice—something we can do. That is why the measure of its 
success is an entirely practical one: 


When we examine what has been previously said, . . . it must 
be by bringing it to bear on the facts of our life, and if it is in 
harmony with the facts, we should accept it, but if it clashes, we 
should suppose it mere words. (NE X 8 1179°20-22) 


With similar concerns in mind, Aristotle prefaces his definition of virtue of 
character with an account of how we think such virtue is acquired (NE II 1) 
and with a reminder that the goal is practical, not theoretical (II 2; also EE’ 
I 1 1214*11-13). When the definition is finally developed (NE II 5-6), we 
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see that it is in keeping with these prefatory comments, since it is one that 
can guide us in both inculcating and maintaining the virtues of character 
in others and in ourselves (II 9). 

Nowadays philosophy is for the most part a theoretical academic sub- 
ject. So it is easy to forget that Aristotle thinks of some branches of phi- 
losophy, anyway, in quite a different way. His discussion of voluntariness 
and involuntariness, for example, is intended to be “also useful to legisla- 
tors regarding honors and punishments” (NE III 1 1109°34-35; compare 
EE’ II 10 1236°36-1227°3). When we evaluate that discussion, therefore, 
we should not just do so in standard philosophical fashion—by looking 
for clever counterexamples, however far-fetched they might be. We should 
think rather of how well it would work in practical life, where the far- 
fetched seldom occurs and requires special provision when it does. Here 
the discussion of decency in EE IV 10 should serve as our guide. 

Understanding, then, that definitions of starting-points in politics must 
be practical, let us return to the question of how we arrive at these defini- 
tions by beginning from raw starting-points. Well, first we have to have 
the raw starting-points ready at hand. Aristotle is clear about this, as he is 
indeed about what is supposed to happen next: 


The way [of inquiry] (hodos) is the same in all cases, in phi- 
losophy as well as in the crafts or any sort of learning what- 
soever. For one must observe for both terms what belongs to 
them and what they belong to, and be supplied with as many of 
these terms as possible. ... When it is in accord with truth, it 
must be from the terms that are catalogued (diagegrammenén) 
as truly belonging, but in dialectical deductions it must be from 
premises that are in accord with [reputable] belief... . Most of 
the starting-points, however, are special to each science. ‘That is 
why experience must provide us with the starting-points where 
each is concerned—I mean, for example, that experience in 
astronomy must do so in the case of astronomical science. For 
when the appearances had been adequately grasped, the dem- 
onstrations in astronomy were found in the way we described. 
And it is the same way where any other craft or science whatso- 
ever is concerned. Hence if what belongs to each thing has been 
grasped, at that point we can readily exhibit the demonstra- 
tions. For if nothing that truly belongs to the relevant things has 
been omitted from the collection, then concerning everything, 
if a demonstration of it exists, we will be able to find it and give 
the demonstration, and if it is by nature indemonstrable, we will 
be able to make that evident. (APr. I 30 46°3-27) 
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So once we have a catalogue of the raw starting-points, the demonstrative 
explanation of them from explanatory scientific starting-points is suppos- 
edly fairly routine. We should not, however, demand “the cause [or expla- 
nation] in all cases alike. Rather, in some it will be adequate if the fact that 
they are so has been correctly shown (deiknunai)—as it is indeed where 
starting-points are concerned” (NEI 8 1098°33-"2). But what exactly is it 
to show a starting-point correctly or adequately? It cannot be to demon- 
strate it, we know that. 

Aristotle describes what he is undertaking in the NE and EE specifi- 
cally as a “methodical inquiry (methodos),’ as we saw, that like the Politics 
is a contribution to the “philosophy of human affairs” (NE X 9 1181°12- 
15). And to the explanatory scientific starting-points of such inquiries, he 
claims, there is a unique route: 


Dialectic is useful in the philosophical sciences because the 
capacity to go through the puzzles on both sides of a question 
will make it easier to judge what is true and what is false in 
each. Furthermore, dialectic is useful as regards the primary 
[starting-points] (ta prota) in each science. For it is impossible 
to say anything about these based on the starting points properly 
belonging to the science in question. For these starting-points 
are, of all of them, the primary ones, and it is through reputable 
beliefs (endoxa) about each that it is necessary to discuss them. 
This, though, is a task special to, or most characteristic of, dia- 
lectic. For because of its ability to examine (exetastiké) it has 
a route toward the starting-points of all methodical inquiries. 
(Top. 12 101*34—'4) 


Prima facie, then, ethics—and also politics, to the extent that it involves 
new starting-points beyond those found there, such as the definitions of a 
citizen and a city—should correctly show its explanatory starting-points by 
going through puzzles and solving them by appeal to reputable beliefs. But 
before we rush to the NE, EE’, or the Politics to see whether that is what we 
do find, we need to be clearer about what exactly we should be looking for. 
Writers on Aristotle's ethics and politics often go astray by failing to do this. 

Dialectic is recognizably a descendant of the Socratic elenchus, which 
famously begins with a question like this: Ti esti to kalon? What is the 
noble? The respondent, sometimes after a bit of nudging, comes up with a 
universal definition, what is noble is what all the gods love, or whatever it 
might be (I adapt a well-known answer from Plato’ Euthyphro). Socrates 
then puts this definition to the test by drawing attention to some things that 
seem true to the respondent himself but that conflict with his definition. 
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The puzzle, or aporia, that results from this conflict then remains for the 
respondent to try to solve, usually by reformulating or rejecting his defini- 
tion. Aristotle understood this process in terms that reveal its relationship 
to his own: 


Socrates . . . busied himself about the virtues of character and, 
in connection with these, was the first to inquire into universal 
definition. . . . It was reasonable, though, that Socrates was 
inquiring into the what-it-is. For he was inquiring in order to 
deduce, and the what-it-is is a starting-point of deductions. . . . 
For there are two things that may be fairly ascribed to Socrates— 
inductive arguments and universal definition, both of which are 
concerned with a starting-point of scientific knowledge. (Met. 
XIII 4 1078°17-30; also I 6 9871-4) 


In Plato too dialectic is primarily concerned with scientific starting-points, 
such as those of mathematics, and seems to consist in some sort of elen- 
chus-like process of reformulating definitions in the face of conflicting evi- 
dence so as to render them puzzle free (Rep. VII 532a1-533d1). Aristotle 
can reasonably be seen, then, as continuing a line of thought about dialec- 
tic that, in the Topics and the Sophistical Refutations, he explores, system- 
atizes, and elaborates. 

Think now about the respondent's first answer, his first definition: what 
is noble is what the gods love. Although it is soon shown to be inadequate, 
there is something quite remarkable about its very existence. Through 
experience shaped by acculturation and habituation, involving the learn- 
ing of a natural language, the respondent is confident that he can say what 
nobility is. He has learned to apply the word “noble” to particular people, 
actions, and so on correctly enough to pass muster as knowing its mean- 
ing, knowing how to use it. From these particular cases he has reached a 
putative universal, something the particular cases have in common, but 
when he tries to define that universal in words, he gets it wrong, as Socrates 
shows. Here is Aristotle registering the significance of this: 


What is knowable to each person at first is often knowable to a 
very small extent and possesses little or nothing of what is real 
[or true]. Nonetheless, we must start from what is but badly 
knowable to us and try... to proceed through this to a knowl- 
edge of what is entirely knowable. (Met. VII 3 1029°8-12) 


The route by which the respondent reaches the universal that he is unable 
to define correctly is what Aristotle calls “induction” (epagdgé), or that 
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variant of induction, which also involves the shaping of feelings and the 
development of character, namely, habituation (ethismos) (see EE’ I 1 
1214°19-21, II 1 1230*29-31, 2 1220°1-2). 

Induction begins with (1) perception of particulars, which leads to (2) 
retention of perceptual contents in memory, and, when many such contents 
have been retained, to (3) an experience, so that for the first time “there is a 
universal in the soul” (APo. II 19 100°3-16). The universal reached at stage 
(3), which is the one the respondent reaches, is described as “indetermi- 
nate” and “better known by perception” (Ph. I 1 184°22-25). It is the sort 
of universal, often quite complex, that constitutes a nominal essence cor- 
responding to the nominal definition or meaning of a general term. Finally, 
(4) from experience come craft knowledge and scientific knowledge, when 
“from many intelligible objects arising from experience one universal sup- 
position about similar objects is produced” (Met. I 1 981*5-7). 

The nominal (or analytic, meaning-based) definition of the general term 
“thunder,” for example, might pick out the universal loud noise in the clouds. 
When science investigates the things that have this nominal essence, it may 
find that they also have a real essence or nature in terms of which their 
other features can be scientifically explained: 


Since a definition is said to be an account of what something 
is, it is evident that one sort will be an account of what its 
name, or of what some other name-like account, signifies—for 
example, what “triangle” signifies... . Another sort of defini- 
tion is an account that makes clear why it exists. So the for- 
mer sort signifies something but does not show it, whereas the 
latter will evidently be like a demonstration of what it is, dif- 
fering in arrangement from a demonstration. For there is a dif- 
ference between giving the explanation of why it thunders and 
saying what thunder is. In the first case you will say: because 
fire is being extinguished in the clouds. And what is thunder? 
The loud noise of fire being extinguished in the clouds. Hence 
the same account is given in different ways. In one way it is a 
continuous demonstration, in the other a definition. Further, a 
definition of thunder is “a noise in the clouds,” and this is a con- 
clusion of the demonstration of what it is. The definition of an 
immediate item, though, is an indemonstrable positing (thesis) 
of what it is. (APo. II 10 93°29-94"10) 


A real (or synthetic, fact-based) definition analyzes this real essence into its 
“constituents (stoicheia) and starting-points” (Ph. I 1 184*23), which will be 
definable but indemonstrable. It makes intrinsically clear what the nominal 
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definition made clear only to us by enabling us to recognize instances of 
thunder in a fairly—but imperfectly—reliable way. As a result, thunder 
itself, now clearly a natural and not just a conventional kind, becomes bet- 
ter known not just to us but unconditionally (NE I 4 1095°2-8) or per- 
spicuously (EE ‘1 6 1216°30-35). These analyzed universals, which are the 
sort reached at stage (4), are the ones suited to serve as starting-points of 
the sciences and crafts: “People with experience know the that but not the 
why, whereas those with craft knowledge know the why, that is, the cause” 
(Met. I 1 981°28-30). 

Socrates too, we see, wanted definitions that were not just empirically 
adequate but also explanatory. Thus in telling Euthyphro what he wants in 
the case of piety, he says that he is seeking “the form itself due to which all 
the pieties are pieties” (Euthphr. 6d10-11). That is why he rejects the defi- 
nition of piety as being what all the gods love. This definition is in one way 
correct, presumably, in that if something is pious, it is necessarily loved by 
all the gods, and vice versa, but it is not explanatory, since it does not tell 
us what it is about pious things that makes all the gods love them, and so it 
does not identify the form by dint of which they are pious (9e-11b). 

Let us go back. We wanted to know what was involved in showing a 
scientific starting-point. We were told how we could not do this, namely, 
by demonstrating it from scientific starting-points. Next we learned that 
dialectic had a route to it from reputable beliefs. At the same time, we were 
told that induction had a route to it as well—something the NE also tells 
us: “we get a theoretical grasp on some starting-points through induction, 
some through perception, some through some sort of habituation, and 
others through other means” (I 7 1098°3-4). This suggests that induction 
and dialectic are in some way or other the same process. It is a suggestion 
to keep in mind. 

What shows a Socratic respondent to be wrong is an example that the 
respondent’s definition does not fit. The presentation of the example might 
be quite indirect, however. It might take quite a bit of stage setting, elicited 
by the asking of many questions, to bring out a puzzle. But if the example 
is one the definition does not fit, it shows that the universal grasped by the 
respondent and the definition he produces are not entirely or uncondition- 
ally knowable and that his state is not one of clear-eyed understanding: 


A puzzle in thought reveals a knot in its subject matter. For 
thought caught in a puzzle is like people who are tied up. For 
in either case it is impossible to make progress. That is why one 
must get a theoretical grasp on all the difficulties ahead of time, 
both for these reasons and because those who inquire with- 
out first going through the puzzles are like people who do not 
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know where they have to go, and, in addition, do not even know 
whether they have found what they were inquiring about. For 
the end is not clear to them. But to someone who has first gone 
through the puzzles it is clear. (Met. II 1 995°30-°2) 


But lack of such clear-eyed understanding of a scientific starting-point has 
serious downstream consequences: 


If we are to have scientific knowledge through demonstra- 
tion, . .. we must know the starting-points better and be bet- 
ter persuaded of them than of what is being shown, but we 
must also not find anything more persuasive or better known 
among things opposed to the starting-points from which a con- 
trary mistaken conclusion may be deduced. For someone who 
has unconditional scientific knowledge must be incapable of 
being persuaded out of it. (APo. I 2 72°37-°4; see also EE V 3 
1139°33-35) 


If dialectical examination reveals a puzzle in a respondent’s thought about 
a scientific starting-point, then, he cannot have any unconditional scien- 
tific knowledge even of what he may well be able to demonstrate correctly 
from it. Contrariwise, if dialectical examination reveals no such puzzle, he 
apparently does have clear-eyed understanding, and his route to what he 
can demonstrate is free of obstacles. 

At the heart of dialectic, as Aristotle understands it, is the dialectical 
deduction (dialektikos sullogismos). This is the argument lying behind the 
questioner’s questions, partly dictating their order and content and partly 
determining the strategy of his examination. In the following passage it is 
defined and contrasted with two relevant others: 


Dialectical arguments are those that deduce a contradiction 
from reputable beliefs; examinational ones are those that deduce 
one from things that seem so to the answerer and that it is nec- 
essary for the one who pretends to possess the relevant science 
to know (in what way has been determined elsewhere); conten- 
tious ones are those that deduce or appear to deduce one from 
what appear to be reputable beliefs, but are not. (SE 2 165°3-8) 


If we think of dialectical deductions in this way, a dialectician, in contrast 
to a contender, is an honest questioner, appealing to genuinely reputable 
beliefs and employing valid deductions. “The arguments of disputatious 
people and sophists are the same,’ Aristotle says, “but are not for the 
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sake of the same things: rather, if it is for the sake of apparent victory, it 
is contentious, if for the sake of apparent wisdom, it is sophistical” (SE 11 
171°27-29). Nonetheless, Aristotle does also use the term dialektiké as the 
name for the craft that honest dialecticians and sophists both use: 


In dialectic, a sophist is so called in virtue of his deliber- 
ate choice, and a dialectician is so called not in virtue of his 
deliberate choice, but in virtue of the capacity he has. (Rh. I 1 
1955°20=21). 


If dialectic is understood in this way, a dialectician who deliberately 
chooses to employ contentious arguments is a sophist (Rh. I 1 1355°24-°7). 
We need to be careful, therefore, to distinguish honest dialectic from 
plain dialectic, which—like all crafts—can be used for good or ill (NE V 1 
1129*13-17). 

The canonical occasion for the practice of the Socratic elenchus, obvi- 
ously, is the examination of someone else. But there is nothing to prevent 
a person from practicing it on himself: “How could you think,’ Socrates 
asks Critias, “that I would refute you for any reason other than the one 
for which I would refute myself, fearing lest I might inadvertently think I 
know something when I do not know it?” (Chrm. 166c7-d2). Dialectic is 
no different in this regard: 


The philosopher, who is investigating by himself, does not care 
whether, though the things through which his deduction pro- 
ceeds are true and knowable, the answerer does not grant them, 
because they are close to what was proposed at the start, and he 
foresees what is going to result, but rather is presumably eager 
for his claims to be as knowable and as close to it as possible. For 
it is from things of this sort that scientific deductions proceed. 
(Top. VIII 1 155°10-16) 


What we are to imagine, then, is that the ethicist, or political philosopher, 
to focus on him, surveys the raw political starting-points (the empirical 
foundations of ethics or politics), constructing detailed catalogues of these. 
He then tries to formulate definitions of the various universals involved in 
them that seem to be candidate scientific starting-points (virtue, happi- 
ness, and so on), testing these against the raw political starting-points by 
trying to construct demonstrations from them. But these definitions will 
often be no more than partial. He is on his way to complete definitional 
starting-points, just as the demonstrations will often be no more than 
proto or nascent demonstrations. The often rudimentary demonstrations 
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that we find in Aristotle's scientific treatises are usually parts of this process 
of arguing to, not from, starting-points: we argue to them in part by seeing 
whether or to what extent we could demonstrate from them. 

So, first, we have the important distinction between dialectic proper, 
which includes the use of what appear to be deductions from what appear 
to be reputable beliefs, and honest dialectic, which uses only genuine 
deductions from genuine reputable beliefs. Second, we have the equally 
important distinction between the use of dialectic in examining a poten- 
tially hostile respondent and its use by the philosopher in a perhaps private 
pursuit of the truth. Third, we have an important contrast between honest 
dialectical premises and philosophical ones or scientific ones. Honest dia- 
lectical premises are reputable beliefs; philosophical and scientific prem- 
ises must be true and knowable. Fourth, we have two apparently equivalent 
routes to scientific starting-points, one inductive, which starts from raw 
political starting-points, and the other dialectic, which starts from repu- 
table beliefs. 

According to the official definition, genuine reputable beliefs are “things 
that seem to be so to everyone, to the majority, or to the wise—either to all 
of them, or to most, or to the most notable and most reputable” (Top. I 1 
100°21-23). Hence just as the scientist should have a catalogue of scientific 
truths ready at hand from which to select the premises of his demonstra- 
tions, the dialectician must select premises “from arguments that have been 
written down and produce catalogues (diagraphas) of them concerning 
each kind (genos) of subject, putting them under separate headings—for 
example, concerned with good, concerned with life, and concerned with 
every sort of good, starting with the what-it-is” (Top. I 14 105°12-15). We 
should be reminded of the collections of laws and constitutions that enjoy 
“a good reputation (eudokimountas),’ from which the legislative scientist 
selects the best ones (NE X 9 1181*12-°12). 

Clearly, then, there will be considerable overlap between the scientist's 
catalogue of raw starting-points and the honest dialectician’s catalogue of 
genuine reputable beliefs. For, first, things that are believed by reputably 
wise people are themselves reputable beliefs, and, second, any respondent 
would accept “the things believed by those who have investigated these 
crafts—for example, a doctor about issues in medicine, or a geometer about 
those in geometry, and similarly in other cases” (Top. I 10 104°34-37). The 
catalogues differ, however, in that not all reputable beliefs need be true. If 
a proposition is a reputable belief, if it would be accepted by all or most 
people, it is everything an honest dialectician could ask for in a premise, 
since his goal is simply this: to reveal by honest deductions that a defi- 
nition offered by any respondent whatsoever conflicts—if it does—with 
other beliefs that the respondent has. That is why having a complete or 
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fairly complete catalogue of reputable beliefs is such an important resource 
for a dialectician. It is because dialectic deals with things only “in relation 
to belief? then, and not as philosophy and science do, “in relation to truth” 
(I 14 105°30-31), that it needs nothing more than reputable beliefs. 

Nonetheless, the fact that all or most people believe something leads us 
“to trust it as something in accord with experience” (Div. Somn. 1 426°14- 
16), and—since human beings “are naturally adequate as regards the truth 
and for the most part happen upon it” (Rh. I 1 1355°15-17)—as containing 
some truth. That is why, having catalogued some of the things that people 
believe happiness to be, Aristotle writes: 


Some of these views are held by many and are of long stand- 
ing, while others are held by a few reputable men. And it is not 
reasonable to suppose that either group is entirely wrong, but 
rather that they are correct on one point at least or even on most 
of them. (NEI 8 1098°27-29; compare EE’ I 6 1216°30-31) 


Later he generalizes the claim: “things that seem to be so to everyone, these, 
we say, are” (NE X 2 1172°36-1173°1). Raw starting-points are just that— 
raw. But when refined, some shred of truth is likely to be found in them. 
So likely, indeed, that if none is found, this will itself be a surprising fact 
needing to be explained: “when a reasonable explanation is given of why an 
untrue view appears true, this makes us more convinced of the true view” 
(EE VI 14 1154°24-25). It is in the perhaps tiny grain of truth enclosed in 
a reputable belief that a philosopher or scientist is interested, then, not in 
the general acceptability of the surrounding husk, much of which he may 
discard. 

The process of refinement in the case of a candidate explanatory start- 
ing-point is that of testing a definition of it against reputable beliefs. This 
may result in the definition being accepted as it stands or in its being altered 
or modified. The same process applies to the reputable beliefs themselves, 
since they may conflict not only with the definition but also with each 
other. Again, this may also result in their being modified, often by uncov- 
ering ambiguities within them or in the argument supporting them or by 
drawing distinctions that uncover complexities in these. A case in point 
is his complex investigation in EE’ VII 12 of the puzzle about friendship: 
Does a virtuous and self-sufficient person need friends? 

A more extreme possibility, as we saw, is that a reputable belief is not 
modified at all but is rejected entirely and has its appearance of truth 
explained away. This is what happens in the case of bodily pleasure. It 
is not simply choiceworthy, Aristotle argues, yet it appears to be. So we 
must explain away its false appearance of choiceworthiness, one source 
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of which is that it “knocks out pain,” and get their intensity “(which is 
why they are pursued) because they appear alongside their contrary” 
(EE VI 14 1154*26-31). Sometimes, however, all the reputable beliefs 
on a certain issue stemming from a certain group can be excluded en 
masse: 


Now to examine the beliefs that certain people hold about 
happiness is superfluous: for young children, the sick, and 
those who are deranged appear to have many such beliefs, but 
no one—at any rate, no one with understanding—would go 
through puzzles about these; for what these people need is not 
arguments but in some cases the change that comes with age, in 
others a medical or political corrective; for drugs are no less a 
corrective than blows. Likewise there is no need to investigate 
the beliefs of ordinary people (for they speak at random about 
pretty much everything, and especially about happiness); for it 
would be absurd to present an argument to those who need not 
arguments, but rather to have things happen to them. (EE’ I 3 
1214°28-1215°2) 


We might see Aristotle's account of the distorting effects on beliefs about 
happiness of inadequate habituation where pleasures and pains are con- 
cerned as the justification of this bold claim. Readers who think that Aris- 
totle gives the life of indulgence shrift that is much too short should not 
overlook its bearing on their concern. 

The canonical occasion for the use of honest dialectic, as of the Socratic 
elenchus and plain dialectic, is the examination of a respondent. The 
relevant premises for the questioner to use, therefore, are the reputable 
beliefs in his catalogue that his respondent will accept. Just how wide this 
set of beliefs is in a given case depends naturally on how accessible to the 
untrained subject the subject matter is on which he is being examined. 
In this regard our target candidate sciences, ethics and politics, are in a 
somewhat special position, since all adequately socialized subjects have 
access to the relevant subject matter and are even likely to have received 
some—however vestigial—training with regard to it. That is no doubt why 
Socrates’ respondents are so confident, prior to examination, that they do 
know how to define the virtues. We might usefully compare the case of reli- 
gious beliefs about the nature of human beings and the origins of life and 
cosmos in a society where all the citizens practice the same religion and 
all the schools teach it. In other more esoteric areas the class of reputable 
beliefs may be substantially narrower. We may all have some beliefs about 
thunder and other phenomena readily perceptible to everyone, which 
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are—for that very reason—reputable. But about Mandelbrot sets, Bell's 
theorem, or messenger RNA we may have none at all. 

When a scientist is investigating by himself, the class of premises he will 
select from is the catalogue of all the raw starting-points of his science, 
despite a natural human inclination to do otherwise: 


People seem to inquire up to a certain point, but not as far as it 
is possible to take the puzzle. For it is customary for all of us to 
make our inquiry not with an eye to the thing at issue but with 
an eye to the person who says the contrary. For a person even 
inquires within himself up to the point at which he is no lon- 
ger able to argue against himself. That is why a person who is 
going to inquire well must be capable of objecting by means of 
objections proper to the relevant genus, and this comes from 
having a theoretical grasp on all the differentiae. (Cael. II 13 
294°6-13) 


Hence our scientist will want to err on the side of excess, adding any repu- 
table belief that appears to have any relevance whatsoever to his catalogue. 
When he formulates definitions of candidate scientific starting-points from 
which he thinks he can demonstrate the raw ones, he must then examine 
himself to see whether he really does in this case have the scientific knowl- 
edge he thinks he has. If he is investigating together with fellow scientists, 
others may examine him: we all do better with the aid of co-workers (NE 
X 7 1177°34), among which time figures as one (I 7 1095°23-24). What he 
is doing is using honest dialectic on himself or having it used on him. But 
this, we see, is little different from the final stage—stage (4)—of the induc- 
tion we looked at earlier. Induction, as we might put it, is, in its final stage, 
(possibly self-directed) honest dialectic. 
In a famous and much debated text, Aristotle writes: 


We must, as in the other cases, set out the things that appear 
to be so and first go through the puzzles, and in that way show 
preferably all the reputable beliefs about these affections, or if 
not all of them then most of them, and the most authoritative 
ones. For if the objections are resolved and the reputable beliefs 
are left standing, that would be an adequate showing. (EE VI 1 
1145°1-7) 


The specific focus of the comment is “these ways of being affected,” which 
are self-control and its lack as well as resilience and softness. Some peo- 


ple think that the comment applies only to this issue and should not be 
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generalized. But “as in the other cases” surely suggests a wider scope, as 
does this parallel text: 


We must try to make our investigation in such a way that the 
what-it-is is given an account of, so that the puzzles are resolved, 
the things that are believed to belong to place will in fact belong 
to it, and furthermore, so that the cause of the difficulty and of 
the puzzles concerning it will be evident, since this is the best 
way of showing each thing. (Ph. IV 4 211°7-11) 


In any case, as we can now see, the scope is in fact entirely general. For it 
describes the honest dialectical or inductive route to the starting-points 
of all the sciences and methodical inquiries, with tithenai ta phainomena 
(“set[ting] out the things that appear to be so”) describing the initial phase 
in which the raw starting-points are collected and catalogued. 

Earlier we asked whether the NE, EE, and the Politics take a route like 
this to starting-points. Now that we know what exactly it is we are asking, 
we should follow in Aristotle's footsteps to see what the answer is. But that 
is a task that a reader can be safely left to undertake. The fact that the NE 
explicitly refers to puzzles over thirty times and the EE around eighteen 
times,* while the Politics does so around fifty times, might be taken as one 
measure, however, of the importance of honest dialectic in these works. 
But if we take this as the only measure, we are likely not to recognize the 
honest dialectic that is present in the many discussions in which no puzzles 
arise because none are encountered. This would be a mistake, as we saw, 
that our understanding of the NE, EE, and the Politics would inherit from 
a mistake we had already made about the nature of honest dialectic and its 
role in all canonical sciences. When appearances, or what appears so, or 
what is evident to properly socialized subjects is appealed to—as happens 
repeatedly in these treatises—honest dialectic is silently there, even if no 
puzzles are present. 

Are ethics and politics sufficiently similar to canonical science to count 
as sciences—provided that we are guided by similarities and are not speak- 
ing in an exact way? If we look, as we should, to their universalist com- 
ponents, the answer is that they are as much like a canonical theoretical 
science as a natural science is. If we look to their particularist component, 
the answer is that they are not sciences. All of which is to say that they are 
practical sciences, with both a universalist and a particularist component. 
(Again the discussion of practical wisdom in EE’ VIII 1 is proof of this.) 
The contribution that the NE and EE make to these sciences, so conceived, 


*As a glance at the Index will attest. 
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is to give them their capstone or “head”—a clear-eyed understanding of 
their primary starting-points (EE V 7 1141719) that is at once true and 
(unlike Plato's Form of the good) practical—doable in action. 


Completeness of Virtues Ends and Lives 


When Aristotle speaks of virtue as being complete he often means that it 
is part-whole complete. Thus in the EE’ complete virtue is identified with 
virtue as a whole, incomplete virtue with its parts: “living (zdé) can be 
complete or incomplete, and virtue is the same way (for in one case it is 
a whole (holé), in another a part (morion))” (II 1 1219*36-37). Moreover, 
complete virtue is identified with the amalgam of practical wisdom and the 
virtues of character that is called kalokagathia or “noble-goodness” (VIII 
3 1249°16-17). Finally, happiness is identified with activity in accord with 
complete virtue (II 1 1219*38-39). At the same time, the existence of prac- 
tical wisdom, as a virtue in the calculative part rather than like the virtues 
of character in the non-rational one, is recognized (VIII 1 1246°23-24) 
and presented as somehow subordinate to the contemplative activity of 
the understanding that theoretical wisdom perfects or completes, which is 
recognized as of the greatest possible import to happiness, perhaps even as 
true happiness itself (3 1249°24-°25). What is not explained is how all these 
claims can be consistent with each other. 

The NE might seem to inherit this problem. For general justice is “the 
complete use of complete virtue” (V 1 1129°31), not “a part (meros) of vir- 
tue, but virtue as a whole (holé)” (V 1 1130°9). Yet theoretical wisdom, 
which is also “a part (meros) of virtue as a whole (holés)” (VI 12 1144°5-6), 
is not a part of general justice or its use. For “the virtue of understanding 
is separate” from the virtues of character and practical wisdom, which are 
virtues of the matter-form compound of soul and body (X 8 1178°9-23), 
just as understanding is separate from the compound itself (see EE’ I 18 
1217°31n67). Thus the problem implicit in EE’ now seems to be right out 
in the open. 

In both the NE (I 13 110374-5) and the EE’ (II 1 1220°4—5) virtues are 
divided into those of character and those of thought, but once the (full) vir- 
tues of character are shown to be inseparable from practical wisdom, this 
distinction fades in prominence. And what replaces it—implicitly in the 
EE’ (VII 2 1248°26-29) and explicitly in the NE (X 8)—is the distinction 
between the complete virtue of the merely human matter-form compound 
of body and soul and the virtue of the fully human or divine constituent in 
us, in accord with which we contemplate. Thus in the NE happiness is no 
longer activity in accord with complete virtue, but rather activity in accord 
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with the best and most complete one (17 1098*16-18)—theoretical wisdom 
(X 7 1177°12-17, X 8 1178°9-22). 

The sense in which theoretical wisdom is most complete, however, can- 
not be a matter of part-whole completeness, since full virtue of character 
is not part of theoretical wisdom. Instead, it seems to be something more 
akin to the telic completeness that a virtue V has when activity in accord 
with V is such that activity in accord with any other virtue is for the sake 
of activity in accord with V. Thus the telic completeness of a virtue pig- 
gybacks on the completeness of the activity it completes or perfects. It is 
in this sense that happiness is said to be complete (NE I 7 1097°25-°5). 
Since activity in accord with full virtue of character, comprising practical 
wisdom, is for the sake of the contemplative activity whose virtue is theo- 
retical wisdom (EE’ VIII 3 1249°14-15), the greater value completeness of 
theoretical wisdom is assured. 

Yet while theoretical wisdom may be more telicly complete than full 
virtue of character, it is apparently less part-whole complete than human 
virtue as a whole, which includes both of them (NE VI 12 1144*5-6). In 
the case of virtues, in other words, it might seem that the two sorts of com- 
pleteness can come apart. It is signal, therefore, that while the EE’ seems 
not to distinguish complete virtues from whole virtues, the NE, while it 
recognizes human virtue to be a whole, of which theoretical wisdom and 
full or complete virtue of character are both parts, never characterizes it as 
complete. Full virtue of character is a virtue, as are its constituents, practi- 
cal wisdom and the individual virtues of character. It is something with 
which activity can be in accord. The same is true of theoretical wisdom. 
Human virtue as a whole, by contrast, is not a virtue, a state, or something 
with which activity can be in accord. For “our nature is not simple but also 
has another element in it, in that we are mortals. So if one of the two is 
doing something, it is contrary to the nature of our other nature” (EE VI 14 
1154°21-23). Thus it is not something that is even a candidate for being a 
complete virtue, let alone the most complete one. The NE avoids a problem 
in the conception of a complete virtue present in the EE’, then, in a way 
that might reasonably be taken to suggest an awareness of its existence. 

A problem similar to the one we have been exploring in the case of the 
virtues arises, too, in the case of ends or goods. The Magna Moralia,* to 
start with it, is explicit that that thing “is better for the sake of which the 


*“The Magna Moralia can only be used with care in giving an account of the gen- 
esis and content of Aristotle’s moral theory; but it can and must be used” (J. M. 
Cooper, “The Magna Moralia and Aristotle's Moral Philosophy.’ In his Reason 
and Emotion: Essays on Ancient Moral Psychology and Ethical Theory (Princeton, 
1999), p. 211. 
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rest are.” Nonetheless, it uses this fact not to define the completeness of 
ends, as the NE does (I 7 1097°30-34), but to establish the superior value 
of goods that are ends over that of goods that are not ends but means to 
them (MM I 2 1184*3-7). The relative value of ends, on the other hand, is 
established by a kind of completeness that is part-whole: 


Among ends themselves the complete is always better than the 
incomplete. And a complete one is one that, when we have it, we 
need nothing else in addition, whereas an incomplete one is one 
that, when we have it, we do need something in addition—for 
example, when we have justice we need many things in addi- 
tion, but when we have happiness we need nothing further in 
addition. This, therefore, is the best one for us, the one we are 
seeking, the one that is the complete end. The complete end, 
then, is the good and the end of the [other] goods. .. . [But] the 
complete end, simply speaking, would seem to be nothing other 
than happiness, and happiness is composed of many goods... . 
For happiness is not something separate from these, but is these. 
(MM I 2 1184*7-29) 


The conclusion that is reached in this investigation is that happiness “can- 
not exist apart from external goods, and they come about as a result of 
good luck” (MM II8 1207°16-18). Nonetheless, happiness does not consist 
in these goods but “in actively living in accord with the virtues” of char- 
acter (I 4 1184°35-36), in a complete life (I 4 1185*1-9). Implicitly, then, 
the distinction is recognized between goods that are parts of happiness 
and those that are necessary or enabling conditions of it—a distinction 
also insisted on in EE’ (I 2 1214°26-27). Since the many goods of which 
happiness is composed are the activities of the various virtues of character, 
this again leaves the relationship of contemplation and theoretical wisdom 
to happiness in an unstable condition—now because of how happiness is 
being conceived. In NE (X 7-8), by contrast, this instability is removed by 
recognizing two different kinds or grades of happiness, one incomplete, 
constituted by activity in accord with full virtue of character, another com- 
plete, constituted by activity in accord with theoretical wisdom. Again, this 
suggests an awareness of the problem. 

The NE recognizes too that if activity in accord with theoretical wisdom 
is to constitute complete happiness, it must receive “a complete span of 
life (bios)” (X 7 1177°25) or must occur in or throughout “a complete life 
(bios)” (I 7 1098°18). What it does not explain is what a complete life is 
or what makes it complete. The EE’, for its part, refers to the “life (bios) 
with most control” (I 3 1215°4—5), emphasizes the importance of ordering 
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“one’s life (bios) in relation to some end” (I 2 1214°10), and replaces bios 
with z6é in requiring happiness to be “activity of a complete life (zdé)” (II 1 
1219°38-39) but is equally silent about what makes a bios or z6é complete. 


The formula it offers is just this: 


One cannot be happy either for [only] one day, or as a child, or 
for [only] an entire stage of one’s life. That is also why Solon had 
it right about not felicitating someone while he is alive, but only 
when life is complete; for nothing incomplete is happy; for it is 
not a whole. (II 1 1219°4-8) 


In spelling out what a complete life is, MM stands alone: 


Since, then, happiness is [the] complete good and end, we must 
not fail to notice that it will be present in what is complete. For 
it will not be present in a child (for a child is not happy), but in 
a man (for he is complete). Nor will it exist in an incomplete 
time, but in a complete one, such as that of a human life. For it 
is correctly said among ordinary people that a life's happiness 
should be judged in its longest time, on the supposition that 
what is complete should exist in a complete time and a complete 
human being. (I 4 1185*1-9) 


As in the case of virtues and ends, then, the completeness attributed to lives 


is part-whole completeness. 


The completeness assigned to a life in the NE and EE’, on the other 
hand, seems not of this part-whole variety. For what is said there about 


virtue seems plainly inconsistent with this: 


It is true of an excellent person too that he does many actions 
for the sake of his friends and his fatherland, even dying for 
them if need be. For he will give up wealth, honors, and fought- 
about goods generally, in keeping for himself what is noble. For 
he will choose intense pleasure for a short time over weak plea- 
sure for a long one; living life nobly for a year over many years 
lived in random fashion; and a single noble and great action 
over many small ones. This is presumably what happens with 
those who die for others. (NE IX 8 1169*18-25) 


It seems to be pretty much a special attribute of courage that 
one be disposed in a certain way where death and the pain of 
death are concerned. For if one person were capable of endur- 
ing, as reason [prescribed], in the face of heat and cold and 
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pains of this sort, which are lacking in danger, but was soft and 
greatly afraid in the face of death, not due to some other feeling, 
but due to its very destructiveness, whereas another was soft 
in the face of those things but unaffected in the face of death, 
the first would seem cowardly, the latter courageous. (EE’ III 1 
1229°2-10) 


It may be true, of course, that a happy life is presumptively of normal 
length, and so is part-whole complete—just as long as it is recognized that 
a shorter life can also be happy (because virtuous), provided its shortness 
is compensated for in some way. 

In characterizing one sort of compensation, Aristotle again appeals to 
the notion of completeness. A virtuous person, he says, who has suffered 
many great strokes of bad luck will not return “to being happy again in a 
short time but—if indeed he does do so—in a long and complete one in 
which he achieves great and noble things” (NE I 10 1101*12-13). Again, 
this sort of completeness cannot be that of normal life expectancy or part- 
whole completeness. The sort of life (bios) to which a natural life expec- 
tancy belongs, indeed, is primarily a biological life: elephants and plants 
also have life expectancies in this sense. But an individual human being’s 
life is also an agentive (auto)biographical life, which can be a success—can 
be worthwhile and in need of nothing—even if it is not of normal length. 
One way it might be so is by containing, like the life of a great hero, “a sin- 
gle action that is noble and grand.” Such a life may in a way be part-whole 
complete, but what is really important is that by achieving a good end it is 
telicly complete. 

Whether we consider virtues, ends, or lives, then, Aristotle seems to 
move away from thinking of their completeness in part-whole terms and 
toward thinking of it in terms of the telic completeness appropriate to ends. 
The reason he does so in the case of virtues seems to be the tension that 
otherwise results in how to include theoretical wisdom among the virtues. 
Where life itself is concerned, the reason seems to have more to do with the 
virtues themselves and the demands they make—demands that cannot be 
made subservient to a formula, of the sort provided in the Magna Moralia, 
for how long a virtuous or happy life must be. 


Function, Virtue, and Happiness 


In the EE’ a general investigation of functions, virtues, and ends leads 
Aristotle to conclude that “since it is necessary for the function [= activity] 
of the soul and its virtue to be one and the same, its virtue’s function 
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[= activity] would be excellent living. This, therefore, is the superior good, 
which is just what happiness was [agreed to be]” (II 1 1219°25-28). In one 
way, then, it is easy to say what the (human) soul's function is, since this 
text explicitly specifies it. It is when we try to reconcile this specification 
with the conclusion drawn about happiness that we run into problems, 
some of which stem from our discussion of the completeness of virtues and 
ends in the previous section. For if the function of the soul's virtue, in the 
sense of activity rather than state (EE’ II 1 1219*11-18), is to be happiness, 
that virtue must itself be complete, since happiness is “the activity of com- 
plete living in accord with complete virtue” (1219°38-39). But if this virtue, 
and the good that happiness is, have to be part-whole complete, we are left 
in the dark, as we saw, as to why the noblest and best defining mark for 
practical wisdom (as part of noble-goodness) should be “whatever choice 
and possession . . . of natural goods—whether goods of the body, wealth, 
friends, or other goods—will most of all produce the contemplation of the 
god” (VIII 3 1249°16-17*). Moreover, we are left in the dark as to how 
to understand the soul’s function in a way that supports that conclusion. 
Function, in other words, is embroiled in the same puzzle that besets vir- 
tues, ends, and lives. 

In the Protrepticus, we find Aristotle apparently confronting this puzzle 
in an interesting way, unparalleled in his other works: 


[1] Further, when each thing completes in the most noble way 
that which—not coincidentally but intrinsically—is its natural 
function, that is also when one must say that it is good, and 
the virtue by which each thing can by nature accomplish this 
must be taken to have the most control. [2] Now what is com- 
posite and divisible into parts has several different activities, 
but what is by nature simple and does not have its substance 
[= essence] in relation to something else must have one control- 
ling virtue intrinsically. [3] If then a human being is a simple 
animal and his substance is ordered in accord both with reason 
and with understanding, he has no other function than this 
alone, namely, to arrive at the most exact truth about the 
beings. [4] But if he is naturally co-composed of several capaci- 
ties, and it is clear that he has by nature several functions to be 
completed, the best of them is always his function, as health 
is the function of the doctor, and safety of a ship's captain. 
But we can name no function of thought or of the thinking 


*The associated note explains how the phrase “the contemplation of the god” is 
best understood. 
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part of the soul that is better than truth. Truth, therefore, is the 
most controlling function of this part of the soul. [5] And it per- 
forms this in accord with unconditional scientific knowledge, 
but more so in accord with what is more scientific knowledge, 
and in this knowledge the most controlling end is contempla- 
tion. For when of two things one is choiceworthy because of the 
other, the one because of which the other is choiceworthy is bet- 
ter and more choiceworthy—for example, pleasure than pleas- 
ant things, and health than healthy ones; for the latter are said 
to be productive of the former. Nothing, then, is more choice- 
worthy than wisdom, which we say is a capacity of the most 
controlling thing in us, when one state is judged in comparison 
to another. For the part of the soul that is capable of knowledge, 
both separately and in combination, is better than all the rest of 
the soul, and scientific knowledge [= theoretical wisdom] is its 
virtue. Therefore its function is none of the so-called particular 
virtues [of character]; for it is better than all of them, and the 
end produced is always superior to the scientific knowledge that 
produces it. (B63-68) 


[1] reprises the doctrine that a thing’s function is what a certain virtue 
(specified as the one with most control) completes or perfects; [2] con- 
trasts two kinds of beings: a simple being—the primary god (EE VI 14 
1154°24-26)—who has only one function (implied in [3]), and so only 
one virtue with most control; and a complex being, which has many parts. 
If a human being were a simple animal, his function would be “the attain- 
ment of the most rigorous truth,’ and so [5] his one virtue would be the 
wisdom ensuring such attainment, namely, theoretical wisdom. But [4] he 
is not a simple animal. Instead, he has many potentialities and functions 
to be completed, and so (by implication), many virtues too. Nonetheless, 
it is the best of these functions that is his function, so that the virtue of his 
that has most control, like the virtue of the simple being, is (theoretical) 
wisdom. 

But though this text shows us Aristotle confronting our puzzle and pro- 
posing an answer to it consistent with considering contemplation to be 
happiness, it does not really explain why he answers in that way. To see why 
he does, we need first to acknowledge complexity in his use of the term 
anthropos—or, if you like, in his conception of what a human being is—and 
so of what a human soul is. 

An anthrépos in the most general sense is a human being of either sex. 
The associated adjective anthrépinos, while it can certainly mean “human,” 
often seems to mean something more like “merely human”: 
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One should not, however, in accord with the makers of prov- 
erbs, “think human things (anthropina), since you are human” 
or “think mortal things, since you are mortal,’ but rather one 
should as far as possible immortalize, and do everything to live 
in accord with the element in oneself that is most excellent. (NE 
X 7 1177°31-33) 


Anthropikos (also “human”) sometimes has similar connotations: 


Happiest, but in a secondary way, is the life in accord with 
the other virtue. For the activities in accord with it are human 


(anthropikai). . . . Indeed, some of them even seem to arise 
from the body. . . . But the virtues of the compound [of soul 


and body] are human (anthrépikai). So too, then, are both the 
life and the happiness that is in accord with them. The virtue 
of understanding [= theoretical wisdom], though, is separated. 
(NE X 8 1178°9-22) 


Indeed, even anthrdpos itself is sometimes used to refer to the whole 
human animal, sometimes to the human element in human beings by con- 
trast with the divine one: 


But such a [contemplative] life would be more excellent than 
one in accord with the human element (anthropon). For it is 
not insofar as he is a human being (anthrépos) that someone 
will live a life like that but insofar as he has some divine ele- 
ment (theion ti) in him, and to the degree that this element is 
superior to the compound, to that degree will its activity also be 
superior to that in accord with the other sort of virtue. (NE X 7 
1177°26-29) 


But anthrépos is equally well used to refer to that divine element, since it is 
what makes human beings distinctively human: 


Of those pleasures that seem to be decent, however, which sort 
or which particular one should we say is characteristic of a 
human being? Or isn’t this clear from the corresponding activ- 
ities. For the pleasures are entailed by these? So whether the 
activities of a complete and blessed man are one or more than 
one, the pleasures that complete these will be said to be charac- 
teristically human (anthropou) pleasures in the full sense, and 
the rest will be so in a secondary or many-times-removed way, 
as are the activities. (NE X 5 1176°24-29) 
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Here the pleasures that are characteristically human are those not of the 
body, since many of these we share with wild beasts, but of the soul, espe- 
cially the understanding: 


We think that pleasure must be mixed in with happiness, and 
the most pleasant of the activities in accord with virtue is 
agreed to be the one in accord with theoretical wisdom. (NE X 
7 1177°22-25) 


Thus when we ask what the function of the human soul is, we need to be 
clear about what we think a human being in the relevant sense is. 

It is at this point that we come face-to-face with an initially quite puz- 
zling doctrine: 


But just as a city too, or any other complex system, seems to 
be most of all (malist’) its most controlling part, so also does a 
human being. (NE IX 8 1168°31-33) 


It would seem too that each person actually is this, if indeed it 
is the controlling and better element. So it would be strange if 
he were to choose not his own life but that of something else. 
Moreover, what we said before will fit now as well. For what 
properly belongs to each thing by nature is best and most pleas- 
ant for each of them. For each human being, then, the life in 
accord with understanding is so too, if indeed this most of all 
is a human being. Hence, this life will also be happiest. (NE X 
7 1178°2-8) 


The first text tells us that a human being is malista (“most of all”) its most 
controlling element, which the second identifies with the understanding, 
which is the divine element in him.* The second goes further in one dimen- 
sion, since it drops the adverb malista, and speaks of a human being simply 
as being—as being one and the same as—his understanding. At the same 
time, it is more tentative about this identity—“if indeed it is the controlling 
and better element”—and in the end even restores the adverb: “if indeed 
this most of all is a human being.” 

Now it is certainly true that we cannot make much sense of one thing 
being most of all one and the same as another if this means that it has a 
very high degree, or the highest degree, of numerical identity to it. For 


*Notice how the most controlling element here aligns with controlling virtue and 
controlling end in our Protrepticus text. 
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numerical identity, like existence, does not come in degrees; things either 
exist or they do not and are either one and the same as each other or they 
are not. However, the fact that the first text mentions a city as an example 
of the sort of complex system that is most of all its most controlling ele- 
ment gives us a way to understand it in more familiar, and less apparently 
paradoxical, terms. 

In Politics III 6, Aristotle states that “the governing body controls the 
city everywhere (pantachou), and the constitution is [the] governing body” 
(1278°10-11). What is revealing about this statement is that, like the two 
NE texts, it mentions the notion of control, which is itself characterized in 
terms of degree: “most controlling” in the first NE text and “everywhere” in 
it. And the reason it is revealing is this: 


A person is called “self-controlled” or “lacking in self-control” 
depending on whether or not his understanding is in control, on 
the supposition that this is what each person is, and it is actions 
involving reason that people seem most of all to do themselves 
and to do voluntarily. So it is clear enough that this part is what 
each person is or is most of all and that a decent person likes 
this part most. (NE X 8 1168°34-1169*2) 


It is clear, then, that just as in the universe, so there too, [the] 
god moves everything. For the divine thing in us in a way 
moves everything. Of reason (logos), however, the starting- 
point is not reason, but something superior. But what besides 
[the] god is superior even to scientific knowledge and under- 
standing? For virtue is an instrument of understanding. (EE’ 
VIII 2 1248°25-29) 


In other words, what we took to be an opaque doctrine about identity is 
actually a relatively intelligible one about control. 

When contemporary philosophers try to understand human agency, 
they often find themselves wanting to distinguish actions that originate in— 
or have their causal source in—the agent from actions that stem from the 
agent's “real self” or “will” or what he should be identified with. A reforming 
smoker, for example, may succumb to temptation and exhibit lack of self- 
control by smoking a cigarette, without thereby returning to being a smoker. 
Why? Because that action stems from a desire that is no longer a part of his 
true self, no longer part of his will, or what he identifies with. However pre- 
cisely we are best to understand the psychology of agency that makes these 
distinctions fully intelligible, it is attractive to see Aristotle as making an 
early contribution to it, for on this way of looking at them, degrees of identity 
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have no place in his views. We are most of all our understanding because our 
understanding is our “true self”’—the source of those actions that are most 
our own, that we should most identify with. And our function—even though 
unlike the primary god we are complex beings—is our function for the same 
reason. It is, so to speak, the function that is most of all ours—the function of 
what we should most of all be identified with. 

Aristotle's view that human happiness lies primarily in contemplation, 
then, is a consequence of what he thinks a human being really is, and so 
what its soul’s function and virtue really are—thoughts that, while explicit 
(if hard to interpret) in the NE, are altogether missing from the EE’, which 
says nothing about how a human being is related to his understanding 
(indeed it says precious little about the understanding at all). But—and 
this is a key part of its discussion of friendship—we are not gods, and so 
the fact that the self-sufficient god has no need of friends does not entail 
that a virtuous and self-sufficient human being has no need of any (VII 
12 1245°9-19). And what this implies about happiness, though left a bit 
implicit, is clear enough—dquite a bit clearer in fact than anything in the NE 
on the crucial issue of what the orthos logos, the correct prescriptive reason, 
is that virtues of character must be in accord with. 

Here is the relevant text (appropriately excerpted): 


Where actions and choices that are good by nature but not praise- 
worthy are concerned, the excellent person must have a certain 
defining mark for the possession and choice—and concerning the 
avoidance of abundance or scarcity—of wealth and of other results 
of good luck. Earlier it was certainly said that this [defining mark] 
was “as reason [prescribes],” but this is as if someone were to say 
in matters of nutrition that it is “as medicine and its reason [pre- 
scribe].” It is true, but not perspicuous. . . . [But] the god is not a 
prescriptive ruling starting-point, but that for the sake of which 
practical wisdom prescribes. . . . Whatever choice and posses- 
sion, then, of natural goods—whether goods of the body, wealth, 
friends, or other goods—will most of all produce the contempla- 
tion of the god, this is the best one, and this the noblest defining 
mark; and whatever choice, whether because of deficiency or 
because of excess, prevents serving the god and contemplation, is 
a base one. And this [, namely, what contemplates, a human being] 
has due to his soul, and this for the soul is the best defining mark, 
[namely,] to perceive as little as possible the other part of the soul, 
insofar as it is such. What the defining mark is for noble-goodness, 
then, and what the target is for the unconditional goods, let it be 
stated thus. (EE’ VIII 3 1249*24-°25) 
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It is easy to be blinded by its references to the contemplation of the god 
into neglecting those to the excellent person, practical wisdom, and noble- 
goodness that are also prominent in it. And the first thing to note is that 
these references make no sense unless noble-goodness, as complete vir- 
tue (VIII 3 1249°16-17), and as what makes the excellent person excellent, 
includes practical wisdom. But this means that, at a bare minimum, the 
contemplation of the god presupposes that practical wisdom and the virtue 
of character are present in the contemplator’s soul to prescribe effectively 
on its behalf. For the vicious soul, or one lacking in self-control, would 
not listen to practical wisdom’s prescriptions (even if without the virtue of 
character it could make them), and the soul that lacked practical wisdom 
could not formulate and issue them. 

But there, having explained to us what practical wisdom looks to by way 
of a defining mark in order to calculate the correct reason, the EE’ leaves 
us. And that, as we saw in the previous section, is not a good place to be left, 
since it is consistent with practical wisdom—with noble-goodness—having 
no more than an instrumentally valuable role in the happy life. From that 
fate the NE rescues it. The contemplation of the god is indeed happiness of 
the best kind. But the activity of practical wisdom in furthering it is hap- 
piness too, and intrinsically valuable as such. It is just not happiness of the 
very best kind. Contemplation of god is the peak of the happiness moun- 
tain, but it is not the entire mountain. We can be very happy—happiest “in 
a secondary way” is the NE formula (X 8 1178°9)—even if we never reach 
the peak. But we cannot be happy at all on the lower peaks if it is not the 
peak that we are “doing everything” (7 1177°33) to reach. 


EE or NE? 


I said earlier that I am for the most part in the “they tell pretty much the 
same story” camp where the EE and NE are concerned. But it will be obvi- 
ous from the previous two sections that I also think that, while the NE 
identifies and offers solutions to fundamental puzzles about virtue, hap- 
piness, and the human function of which the EE’ seems unaware, in the 
crucial one of practical wisdom’s correct reason the EE’ is more explicit 
than anything we find in the NE. So even if we do not know why we have 
two treatises on ethics by Aristotle, or which best represents his “mature 
thought,” it is difficult not to be glad that both exist. 
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The man who in the precinct of the god on Delos made known his 
maxim, which he inscribed on the gateway of the temple of Leto, dis- 
tinguished, as not all belonging to the same thing, the good, the noble, 
and the pleasant.' He wrote: 


The noblest thing is the most just; the best to be healthy; 
Most pleasant of all, however, is to get what one loves.” 


We, though, do not concede this. For happiness, being noblest and 
best, is most pleasant of all. 

About each thing at issue, though, and each nature there are many 
speculations that involve a puzzle and need investigation; of these, 
some pertain to knowing only, others concern acquisition of the thing 
at issue and action.’ Now with regard to those that involve theoretical 
philosophy alone we must state at the opportune moment whatever is 
proper to the [present] methodical inquiry.’ 

But first we must investigate what living well consists in and how 
it is to be acquired: Are all those who merit the title of being happy, 
happy by nature, as with the tall, the short, or those who differ in color? 
Or is it because of learning, happiness being a sort of scientific knowl- 
edge?° Or because of some sort of practice (for many things are present 
in human beings neither in accord with nature nor with learning, but 
rather with having been habituated—bad ones if they have been badly 
habituated, good ones if in a good way).° Or is it in accord with none of 
these ways, but one of the two following ones: like human beings who 
are taken possession of by nymphs or gods, by being inspired by a sort 
of daimonic thing, like those who are in ecstasy; or else due to luck (for 
many people say that happiness and good luck are the same).’ 

Now, that the presence of happiness in human beings is because of 
all, some, or one of these is not unclear. I say this because pretty much 
all its origins fall under one of these starting-points; for in fact one may 
group together all actions due to thought with actions due to scientific 
knowledge.* 

But being happy and living in a blessed and noble way would seem 
to lie most of all in three things, namely, the ones that seem most 
choiceworthy. For some say that the greatest good is practical wisdom, 
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others that it is virtue, and others that it is pleasure.” And about their 
relative importance to happiness some people disagree, saying that one 
of them contributes more to it than another, some—on the supposi- 
tion that it is a greater good—that practical wisdom does so more than 
virtue, others virtue more than practical wisdom, others pleasure more 
than both of them. And to some it seems that living happily is based 
on all of them, to others on two, and to others that it lies in a certain 
one of them.’° 


[2 


Fixing one’s thought on these considerations, then, anyone capable of 
living in accord with his own deliberate choice should posit some tar- 
get for living nobly, whether honor, reputation, wealth, or education, 
looking toward which he will do all his actions (on the supposition 
that not ordering life in relation to some end is a sign of great foolish- 
ness).'' Above all, then, he must first determine within himself, neither 
impetuously nor carelessly, in which things of ours living well consists, 
and which ones it is not possible for this to belong to human beings 
without.” 

For not being able to be healthy without something is not the same 
as being healthy. And similarly this holds too in many other cases. So 
neither is living nobly the same as what one is not capable of living 
nobly without. Of things of this sort, some are not special to health 
or to living, but common (one might almost say) to everything, both 
states and actions (for example, without our breathing, being awake, 
or sharing in movement nothing would belong to us, whether good 
or bad), whereas others are more special to each [individual] nature, 
and one must not neglect to consider these; for eating meat and taking 
walks after dinner are not appropriate in the same way to being in good 
condition as the things just mentioned."° 

For these are the causes of the dispute about happiness, about what 
it is and due to what things it comes about; for what it is not possible 
to be happy without some people consider to be parts of happiness."* 


is 


Now to examine all the beliefs that certain people hold about happi- 
ness is superfluous; for young children, the sick, and those who are 
deranged appear to have many such beliefs, but no one—at any rate, no 
one with understanding—would go through puzzles about these; for 
what these people need is not arguments but in some cases the change 
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that comes with age, in others a medical or political corrective; for 
drugs are no less a corrective than blows.’ Likewise there is no need 
to investigate the beliefs of ordinary people (for they speak at random 
about pretty much everything, and especially about happiness); for it 
would be absurd to present an argument to those who need not argu- 
ments, but rather to have things happen to them."® But since there are 
puzzles proper to each work, it is clear that there are those concerning 
the most excellent life and best way of living too.” These, then, are the 
beliefs it is well to examine; for the refutations of those who dispute 
[them] are demonstrations of the contrary arguments."* 

Further, it helps the work not to fail to consider things of this sort, 
especially as regards the ones the entire investigation must pertain to, 
namely, the ones on the basis of which it is possible to share in living 
well and nobly (if to say in living “in a blessedly happy way” is too lia- 
ble to incite divine envy), and as regards the hopes decent people could 
have about each one’s coming about.” For if living nobly depends on 
what comes about due to luck or by nature, it would be a hopeless 
aspiration for many people (for its acquisition is not up to them, due to 
their supervision or their own work).” But if it depends on one’s being 
of a certain quality and the actions that are in accord with it, the good 
would be a more common and more divine thing—more common, 
because more people can share in it; more divine, because happiness 
resides in those who establish certain qualities in themselves and their 
actions.”" 


14 


Most of the disputes and the puzzles gone through will be cleared up if 
what one must consider happiness to be is correctly defined, whether 
it depends only on the soul’s being of a certain quality, as some of the 
older wise people thought, or whether, though a certain quality must 
indeed belong to oneself, it is more a matter of one’s actions being of a 
certain quality.” 

Various lives have been distinguished, and of these some are not 
among the disputants for this sort of joy, but are taken seriously only 
for the sake of necessities—for example, those having to do with the 
vulgar crafts, and the one having to do with money-making, and the 
commonplace ones (by “vulgar” I mean those worked at for the sake 
of reputation only; by “commonplace,” I mean the sedentary ones and 
wage-earning ones; by “wealth-acquiring,’ I mean the commercial ones 
related to buying and selling).” But because those assigned as condu- 
cive to happiness, the ones that were in fact mentioned previously as 
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the greatest of goods for human beings, are three, namely, virtue, prac- 
tical wisdom, and pleasure, we see that there are three lives that all who 
have the resources deliberately choose to live—political, philosophical, 
and that devoted to indulgence.” 

For, of these, the philosophical life tends to be concerned with 
practical wisdom and theoretical knowledge concerning the truth, 
the political one with noble actions (for these are the ones that are 
due to virtue), and the one of indulgence in bodily pleasures.” That 
is why one calls one person “happy,” another another, as was also said 
earlier.*° For Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, when asked who was hap- 
piest, said, “none of those you would consider so, but someone who 
would appear strange to you.” He replied in this way because he saw 
that the questioner assumed it to be impossible for someone who was 
not a great man, noble and rich, to merit this title, whereas he himself 
perhaps thought that it was the one living painlessly and in a pure way 
in the eyes of justice, or sharing in some sort of divine contemplation, 
who was said to be blessedly happy in a way that accords with being 
human.” 


15 


Now surely there are many other things that it is difficult to judge cor- 
rectly about, but it is especially difficult to do so about the one that 
seems easiest to everyone and that every man (supposedly) knows, 
namely, which of the things in life is choiceworthy, and which, when 
grasped, would satisfy the appetite of one who has it. For many things 
that happen are of the sort that cause people to give up their life—for 
example, diseases, excessive pains, or calamities. So it is clear that it 
might even from the start have been choiceworthy, because of these 
considerations at least, not to be born at all, if one were given the 
choice.” In addition to these things, [there is] the life people live while 
still children; for in fact no one who was thinking correctly could abide 
returning to it. Further, both many of the things that involve neither 
pleasure nor pain, as well as many of the ones that involve pleasure, 
but not a noble one, are of the sort that make not existing better than 
living.” In general, if one were to collect together all the things that 
people do and that everyone suffers, yet never voluntarily (because 
these are not done or suffered for their own sake), and even were an 
unlimited amount of time added, no one for their sake would choose 
living over not living. 

But surely, then, neither would anyone who was not a complete slave 
prefer living for the pleasure of nourishment alone or the pleasure of 
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sex, when the other pleasures are subtracted, namely, the ones that 
knowledge, sight, or any of the other perceptual capacities provides 
to human beings. For it is clear that to the one making this choice 
there would be no difference between being born a beast or a human 
being. At any rate, the ox in Egypt, which they honor as the god Apis, 
has a more abundant share in more of these sorts of things than many 
monarchs. But by the same token no one would choose living because 
of the pleasure in sleeping; for what is the difference between sleep- 
ing in un-waking sleep from the first day to the last for ten thousand 
or however many years and living as a plant?*' That, at any rate, is the 
sort of life that plants seem to share in, just as infants also do.” And 
in fact when these are first generated within the mother they continue 
growing, but sleep the entire time. So it is evident from these sorts of 
considerations that what living well is, and what the good is in living 
well, eludes those investigating it. 

They say that Anaxagoras, when someone went through these 
kinds of puzzles and asked him for the sake of what would a person 
choose to be born rather than not born, replied, “to contemplate the 
heaven and the order of the whole cosmos.” He for his part, then, 
thought it to be for the sake of a sort of scientific knowledge that 
the choice of life is an estimable one. On the other hand, those who 
regard Sardanapalus as blessed, or Smindyrides the Sybarite, or any 
others living the life devoted to indulgence, all appear surely to place 
happiness in enjoyment.” Some others, however, would choose nei- 
ther any sort of practical wisdom nor bodily pleasures in preference 
to actions arising from virtue. At any rate, there are some people who 
choose these not only for the sake of reputation, but even when they 
do not expect to be well-regarded. But most politicians do not truly 
merit this title; for they are not true politicians; for the politician is 
one who is disposed to deliberately choose noble actions for their 
own sake, whereas most people fasten on living this way because of 
money and greed.” 

From what has been said, then, it is evident that everyone attributes 
happiness to three lives, political, philosophical, and the life devoted 
to indulgence. Of these the pleasure having to do with bodily indul- 
gence, what it is, what sort of thing it is, and due to what sorts of 
things it comes about, is not unclear.** So there is no need to inquire 
into what these are, but rather whether or not they contribute any- 
thing to happiness, in what way they contribute; and, if we must attach 
certain pleasures to living nobly, whether these are the ones we must 
connect to it; or whether, though a happy person must share in them 
in some other way, the pleasures reasonably thought to be the ones 
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due to which he is living pleasantly, and not merely without pain, are 
distinct ones. 

But these issues must be investigated later.’ First, though, we will 
get a theoretical grasp on virtue and practical wisdom, what the nature 
of each of them is, and whether they are parts of the good life, either 
themselves or the actions that are due to them, since, if not everyone 
connects them with happiness, well, at least all the human beings 
worth taking account of do.** 

Now Socrates the elder thought the knowledge of virtue to be [the] 
end, and used to inquire what justice is, and courage, and each of the 
parts of virtue.” Indeed, he did this quite reasonably.” For he thought 
all of the virtues to be sorts of scientific knowledge, so that both know- 
ing justice and being just would occur at the same time; for at the same 
time as we have learned geometry and housebuilding, we are actually 
housebuilders and geometers. That is why he used to inquire about 
what virtue is, but not how it comes about or from what sources. And 
this is what happens in the case of the theoretical sciences; for noth- 
ing else is the end of astronomy, natural science, or geometry than 
knowing and having a theoretical grasp on the nature of the things 
that are the underlying subjects of those sciences—nonetheless, noth- 
ing prevents them from being coincidentally useful to us for many of 
the necessities of life.” 

In the case of the productive sciences, on the other hand, the end 
is distinct from the science and from knowledge—for example, health 
is the end of medicine and good legislative order, or something else of 
this sort, is the end of politics. Now it is noble to know each of the 
noble things. Nonetheless, where virtue is concerned, knowing what it 
is, is not the most estimable thing, but rather knowing what it comes 
from. For we do not wish to know what courage is, but rather to be 
courageous, nor to know what justice is, but rather to be just, just as 
we also wish to be healthy rather than to know what health is, and to 
be in a good state rather than to know what it is to be in a good state. 
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Concerning all these issues we must try to seek conviction by means of 
arguments, using the things that appear to be so as witnesses and para- 
digms.** For the best thing is if human beings are in evident agreement 
with all that we are going to say; but, failing this, that they are entirely 
so in a way at least, which is precisely what they will do once they have 
changed their minds; for each one has something of his own related to 
the truth, and it is from such [views] that it is necessary to somehow 
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show [what we can] about these issues; for on the basis of what is truly 
but not perspicuously stated, we shall make progress toward perspicu- 
ousness, always substituting what is more knowable for what is usually 
expressed in a confused way.” 

In each methodical inquiry arguments stated in a philosophical way 
differ from those not stated in a philosophical way. That is why even 
politicians should not regard as peripheral to their work the sort of 
theoretical knowledge that makes evident not only the that but also the 
why.” For such is the philosophical way in each methodical inquiry.” 
Yet much caution is needed here. For there are those who, because it 
seems to be characteristic of the philosopher never to speak at random 
but rather in accord with argument, often escape notice when they 
state arguments that are foreign to the thing at issue and empty (some- 
times they do this through ignorance, sometimes through boastful- 
ness)."” Under the influence of these sorts of arguments even people 
of experience and clever at doing things end up getting taken in by 
those who neither have nor are capable of architectonic nor practical 
thought.* And they suffer this fate due to lack of educatedness; for lack 
of educatedness is being incapable of judging arguments proper to the 
thing at issue from those alien to it.” 

It is also correct to judge separately the argument for the cause and 
what is being shown, both because of what was just said, namely, that 
one must not in all cases pay heed to what is due to argument, but often 
rather to what appears to be so (as things stand, though, when people 
are unable to refute [an argument], they feel compelled to put their 
trust in what has been stated) and because often what seems to have 
been shown by argument is true, yet not due to the cause that the argu- 
ment claims.” For it is possible to show a truth through a falsehood, as 
is clear from the Analytics.”! 
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And having made these remarks by way of a preface, let us start first, 
as was said, from those first things that are not stated perspicuously, 
seeking then to discover in a perspicuous way what happiness is.” 
Now happiness is surely agreed to be the greatest and best of human 
goods. We say “human” because perhaps there could also be happi- 
ness for some other superior being—for example, for a god.** For 
of the other animals, the ones that are inferior in nature to human 
beings, none shares in meriting this title; for no horse, bird, or fish is 
happy, nor any other being that does not, as the name suggests, have 
in its nature a share of something divine.” Instead, one lives better 
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and another worse in accord with some other way of sharing in good 
things.» 

But that this is the way things stand must be investigated later on.”° 
Now, though, let us state that some good things are doable in action 
by a human being, others not doable in action.”’ We state it this way 
because some beings have no share in movement, so that neither do 
some goods, and perhaps these are the things that are best by nature.” 
And some things are doable in action but only by beings superior to us. 
But since things are said to be doable in action in two ways (for both the 
things for whose sake we do an action and the things we do for the sake 
of these have a share in action—for example, we put both health and 
wealth among the things doable in action, and also the things we do 
for the sake of these, namely, health-producing and wealth-acquiring 
ones), it is clear that happiness too must be put down as the best for a 
human being of the things doable in action.” 
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We must investigate, therefore, what the best is, and in how many ways 
something is said to be so. Now this appears especially in three views.” 
For they say that the good itself is the best thing of all, and moreover 
that the good itself is that to which it belongs both to be the first among 
goods and the cause, by its presence, of other things being good; and 
that both these things belong to the Idea of the good." (By “both” I 
mean being the first among goods and being the cause, by its presence, 
of other things being good); for, indeed, the good is said especially 
truly of the Idea; for it is by participation in it and similarity to it that 
the other things are good, and it is first among goods; for if the thing 
participated in is done away with, the participants in the Idea—the 
ones that are said to be good by participating in it—are done away with 
too, and what is first bears this relation to what is posterior.” So the 
good itself is the Idea of the good; for it is actually separable from its 
participants, just as is also the case for the other Ideas.” 

To investigate this view fully, then, belongs to another sort of occa- 
sion, that is, to one that of necessity is in many ways more logico- 
linguistic (for arguments that are at once both destructive and 
common are in accord with no other science).™ But if one must speak 
succinctly about these issues, let us say, first, that to speak of there 
being an Idea not only of good but of anything else whatsoever is to 
speak in a logico-linguistic and empty way. This has been investigated 
in many ways both in the external accounts and in the philosophical 
ones.” Furthermore, even if there most of all are Ideas and an Idea of 
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the good, they are of no use at all either in relation to living a good life 
or in relation to actions. 

For good is said of things in many ways, in as many ways indeed as 
being is; for indeed being, just as was determined elsewhere, signifies 
the what-it-is, quality, quantity, when, and in addition what is changed 
and what changes things.® And the good is found in each of these cate- 
gories: in substance, the understanding and the god; in quality, the just; 
in quantity, the moderate; in time, the opportune moment; and where 
change is concerned, the one teaching and the one being taught.” Just 
as, then, there is not some one being embracing the things just men- 
tioned, so too neither is the good one thing, nor is there one science 
either of being or of the good.® But neither is it up to one science to get 
a theoretical grasp even on the goods said of things in a categorically 
similar way—for example, the opportune moment or the moderate. 
On the contrary, distinct sciences get a theoretical grasp on distinct 
sorts of opportune moment, and distinct ones on distinct sorts of the 
moderate. For example, where nourishment is concerned medicine 
and athletic training get a grasp on the opportune moment, where mil- 
itary actions are concerned generalship does, and in this way distinct 
ones on distinct sorts of action, so that to get a theoretical grasp even 
on the good itself can scarcely be up to one science. 

Further, in such cases where there is a prior and a posterior, there 
is no common thing beyond these cases, and it is separable. For then 
there would be something prior to the first thing; for what is common 
and separable is prior because, were the common one done away with 
the first would be done away with—for example, if the double is the 
first multiple, the multiple predicated of all of them in common can- 
not be separable from them; for it would then be prior to the double, 
if the result is that the common thing is the Idea—for example, if one 
were to make the common thing separable.” For if justice is a good, 
and courage, then there is, they say, a good itself. The “itself? then, is 
added to the common account. And what would this be except what 
is eternal and separable?” Yet what is white for many days is no more 
white than what is white for one day. So the good is not more good by 
being eternal either, nor, then, is the common good the same as the 
Idea; for the common one belongs to all [goods].”" 

The good itself must be shown [to be the Form of the good] in a 
way opposite to the one they show this at present. For at present they 
start from things that are not agreed to possess the good, and from 
these they show the ones that are agreed to be good: from numbers 
showing that justice is a good, and that health is a good; for these are 
[sorts of] order and number, on the supposition that the good belongs 
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to numbers and units because the one is the good itself.” But they 
should start from the agreed goods (for example, health, strength, and 
temperance), and show that the noble is present even more in immov- 
able things; for [, on their view,] the former things [, namely, health, 
strength, and temperance,] are all [cases of] order and rest.” There- 
fore, if those are [sorts of order], the latter [immovable] ones are so 
even more, as these things [order, number] belong even more to them. 

Dangerously metaphorical, too, is their demonstration that the one 
is the good itself, because the numbers seek it; for they do not say clearly 
how they seek it, but state this in too simple a way.” Besides, how is 
one to suppose that desire is present in things that are not living? They 
should busy themselves more about this, and not claim, without argu- 
ment, what is not easy to believe even with argument. And the asser- 
tion that all beings seek a certain single good is not true; for each thing 
desires its own good: an eye, sight; a body, health; and in the same way 
another thing, another good. 

Such puzzles have it, then, that there is not a good itself, and that 
it is not useful to politics, which instead has its own special good, 
just as the other [crafts or sciences] also do—for example, in the 
case of physical training, good condition. And, further, there is what 
has been written in the account: either the Form itself of the good 
is not in fact useful to any science or it is useful to all alike.” Fur- 
ther, it is not doable in action. Similarly, the common good is not the 
good itself either (for it would belong even to a small good), nor is 
it doable in action. For medicine does not busy itself with how any- 
thing whatsoever will come to belong to something, but in what way 
health will. And likewise too in the case of each of the other crafts. 
Good, though, is said of things in many ways, and part of it is noble, 
and some good is doable in action, some not. But the sort of good 
that is doable in action, namely, the for-the-sake-of-which, is not the 
one found in immovable things.” 

It is evident, then, that neither the Idea of the good nor the common 
good is the good itself that we are seeking (for the former is immov- 
able and not doable in action, the latter, though movable, is not doable 
in action), but rather it is the for-the-sake-of-which as end that is the 
best good, a cause of the ones falling under it, and first of all [of them]. 
So the good itself would be this: the end of the things doable in action 
by a human being. And this falls under the science with control over 
all sciences.” And this science is politics, household management, and 
practical wisdom.” For these states differ from the others in being of 
this sort. Whether they differ at all from each other must be stated 
later on.” 
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That the end is a cause of the things falling under it is made clear 
by teaching. For [teachers,] after defining the end, show that each of 
the other things is a good; for the for-the-sake-of-which is a cause. For 
example, since being healthy is this, necessarily this is advantageous for 
it. And the healthy is a cause of health as cause of movement, but then 
it is a cause of health’s existence not of its being good. Further, no one 
shows that health is good, any more than he does any other starting- 
point whatsoever, unless he is not a doctor but a sophist (for they are 
the ones who produce sophistries by using alien arguments).*° 

But the good as end for a human being, and the best thing doable in 
action, must be investigated to see in how many ways the best one of 
all [is said of things]; for this is best.* 


Book II 


It 


After this we must, taking a new starting-point, discuss what comes 
next. All good things, then, are either external or within the soul, and 
the more choiceworthy of these are the ones within the soul, just as we 
distinguish them even in the external accounts; for practical wisdom, 
virtue, and pleasure are within the soul, and some or all of these seem 
to everyone to be the end.” Of those within the soul, some are states or 
capacities, others activities or movements.** 

Let this be assumed, and where virtue is concerned, that it is the best 
disposition, state, or capacity of each of the things that has some use 
or function.™ This is clear from induction.® For we suppose all cases 
to be this way. For example, that there is a virtue of a cloak; for it has a 
function and a use; and the best state of the cloak is its virtue. Likewise 
in the case of a ship, a house, and the others. So too in the case of the 
soul; for there is something that is its function. And let the function of 
the better state, then, be better. 

Also, as the states stand in relation to each other, so let the functions 
that derive from them stand in relation to each other too. And the 
function of each thing is its end.*° Therefore, it is evident from this 
that the function [= activity] is better than the state; for the end, as it 
is the end, is best; for it was assumed that the best thing and the last 
thing, for the sake of which all the others [exist], is an end. Therefore 
that the function [= activity] is better than the state and the disposi- 
tion is clear. 

But function is said of things in two ways. For of some things the 
function is beyond the use—for example, the function [= end] of the 
craft of building is a house, not building, and the function [= end] 
of the craft of medicine is health, not making healthy or medically 
treating. In the case of other things, though, the use is the function 
[= activity]—for example, the function [= activity] of sight is seeing, 
and the function of mathematical science is contemplation. So it is 
necessary, where the use is the function [= activity], for the use to be 
better than the state. 

Having made these determinations in this way, let us say that the 
function of a thing and its virtue are the same, though not in the same 
way. For example, the function [= end] of the craft of shoemaking, 
and of shoemaking, is a shoe. If, then, there is some virtue of the craft 
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of shoemaking and of an excellent shoemaker, the function [= end] of 
this virtue is an excellent shoe. And it is the same way in other cases. 
Further, let a function [= activity] of the soul be to make a thing be 
alive, and let the function [= activity] of this be a using and a being 
awake.” For sleep is a sort of idling and resting.** So, since it is neces- 
sary for the function [= activity] of the soul and its virtue to be one 
and the same, its virtue’s function [= activity] would be excellent living. 
This, therefore, is the superior good, which is precisely what happiness 
was [agreed to be]. 

This is clear from our assumptions; for happiness was assumed to 
be the best thing, and the ends are within the soul and the best goods, 
and the ones in it are either a state or an activity.” So, since the activity 
is better than the disposition, and the best activity is of the best state, 
and virtue is the best state, the activity of the virtue of the soul is the 
best thing. But happiness too was assumed to be the best thing. There- 
fore, happiness is the activity of the good soul. But since happiness 
was agreed to be something complete, and living can be complete or 
incomplete, and virtue is the same way (for in one case it is a whole, in 
another a part), and the activity of what is incomplete is itself incom- 
plete, happiness would be the activity of complete living in accord with 
complete virtue.”! 

The things that seem to be so to all of us are a witness that we are 
stating the genus and defining mark of happiness correctly.” For both 
doing well in action and living well are the same thing as being happy, 
and each of these, both living and action, is a use and an activity (for 
action-involving living is use-involving; for the coppersmith makes a 
bridle, whereas the horseman uses it), and one cannot be happy either 
for [only] one day, or as a child, or for [only] an entire stage of one’s 
life.** That is also why Solon had it right about not felicitating someone 
while he is alive, but only when life is complete; for nothing incomplete 
is happy; for it is not a whole.” 

Further, awards of praise for virtue are due to works, and encomia 
are for works, and it is the winners who get the victory crowns, not 
those who have the capacity to win but do not win.” And one judges 
what sort of person someone is on the basis of his works. Further, why 
is happiness not praised? It is because the other things are praised 
because of it, either by being referred back to it, or by being parts of 
it.”° That is why felicitation, praise, and encomium are all distinct.” For 
an encomium is a speech about a particular work, whereas praise is for 
a person's being of the relevant universal sort, and felicitation pertains 
to the end. 
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Also, [the resolution of] the puzzle that is sometimes raised is clear 
from these considerations, as to why excellent people are no better 
than base ones for half their life; for all are similar while asleep. The 
cause is that sleep is an idling of the soul, not an activity. That is why, if 
there is some other part of the soul, for example, the nutritive part, its 
virtue is not a part of the whole virtue, just as neither will the virtue of 
the body be; for the nutritive part is more active in sleep, whereas the 
perceptual part and the desiring part are incompletely active then.” 
But insofar as they share in some way in movement, even the things 
that appear [in the dreams] of better people are better, unless due to 
illness or disability.” 

Next we must get a theoretical grasp on the soul; for the virtue is 
virtue of soul, and not coincidentally so. Since, though, it is human 
virtue we are seeking, let us assume that there are two parts of the soul 
that share in reason, but both do not share in reason in the same way. 
Instead, one does so by being prescriptive, the other by being naturally 
obedient and listening. And if there is some part that is non-rational 
in another way, let us set it aside. It makes no difference whether the 
soul is divisible into parts or not divisible into parts, it still has different 
capacities, including the ones just mentioned—just as in a curve the 
concave and the convex are inseparable, and the straight and the white 
in a line, even though the straight is not white, except coincidentally, 
and not in its substance.’ 

And again if there is some other part of the soul (for example, the 
vegetative), it has been excluded. The parts just mentioned, though, 
are special to the human soul.'”’ That is why the virtues of the nutri- 
tive part and desiring part are not parts of human virtue; for if a part 
belongs insofar as someone is a human being, rational calculation must 
be present, both starting-point and action.’* But rational calculation is 
a starting-point not of rational calculation but of desire and feelings.” 
Therefore it is necessary for it [the human soul] to have these parts. 
And just as good condition is composed of the virtues of the parts, so 
too is the soul’s virtue, insofar as it is an end.'* 

There are, though, two kinds (eidos) of virtue, one of character, the 
other of thought; for we praise not only the just but also those who 
comprehend and those who are theoretically-wise; for virtue, or rather 
its function, was assumed to be praiseworthy.'® These are not them- 
selves [intrinsically] active, but there are activities of them. But since 
the virtues of thought involve reason, these sorts of virtue are virtues 
of the part that has reason, which is the prescriptive part of the soul 
insofar as it has reason, whereas the virtues of character are virtues of 
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the part that, though non-rational, is disposed to follow in accord with 
nature the part that has reason; for we do not say what sort of character 
someone has when we say that he is theoretically-wise or clever, but 
when we say that he is mild-mannered or rash.'°° 

Next we must investigate, first, virtue of character, what it is and 
what sorts of parts it has (for it leads up to this), and through what 
means it comes about. We must seek them, of course, as all who seek 
things in other areas do, having something in hand, so that it is always 
through things said truly but not in a perspicuous way that we try to 
grasp what is said truly and in a perspicuous way.'” For as things stand 
we are in a condition similar to knowing that health is the best disposi- 
tion of the body or that Coriscus was the darkest-skinned man in the 
marketplace; for we do not know what either of the two of them is, but 
nevertheless being thus equipped advances the work of knowing what 
each of them is." 

Accordingly, let it be assumed, first, that the best disposition comes 
about due to the best things, and that doing the best actions, where 
each thing is concerned, is due to the virtue of each—for example, 
the best exercises and nourishment are the ones due to which good 
condition comes about, and due to good condition the best exercises. 
Further, every disposition is brought about and destroyed due to the 
same things, as health is due to nourishment, exercise, and season.'” 
These things are clear from induction. 

Therefore, virtue too is a disposition of this sort, one brought about 
due to the best movements having to do with the soul, and from which 
the best works of the soul are put into action and the best feelings.'"° 
And due to the same things, in one way virtue comes about, while 
in another way it is destroyed, and the use of it is related to the same 
things that cause it to grow or wither, and the ones in relation to which 
it disposes things in the best way. A sign of this is that both virtue 
and vice are concerned with pleasures and pains; for correctives, being 
treatments, and—just as in other cases—coming about through con- 
traries, come about through these." 


it 2 


It is clear, therefore, that virtue of character is concerned with plea- 
sures and pains. But character (éthos) exists, as even its name signifies, 
because it develops due to habit (ethos), and something is habituated 
due to conduct that is not innate by being repeatedly moved in a cer- 
tain way, so that it is then capable of being active in that way (some- 
thing we do not see in inanimate things; for even if you throw a stone 
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upward ten thousand times, it will never do this except by force).'”” 
Hence, since [all that is so], let character be this: a quality that is in 
accord with a prescriptive reason of the part of the soul that, though a 
non-rational part, is capable of following reason.’ 

We must state, then, what it is in the soul that our characters have 
the qualities they do in accord with. And it is in accord with the capaci- 
ties for feelings, in accord with which people are said to be capable of 
feeling, and in accord with the states, in accord with which people are 
said, in relation to the feelings, to feel them in a certain way, or not to 
feel them. 

Next, is the division, made in separate contexts, between feelings, 
capacities, and states.''* By feelings I mean things of this sort, anger, 
fear, shame, appetite, and, in general, things that are for the most part 
accompanied intrinsically by perceptible pleasure or pain.'’* And, 
though in accord with these, there is not a quality, instead they are 
[just] felt, in accord with capacities, there is a quality."’® By capacities 
I mean the ones in accord with which people are said to be active in 
accord with feelings—for example, irascible, impassive, prone to sexual 
desire, having a sense of shame, shameless. States are what are causes of 
these being present either in accord with reason or in a contrary way— 
for example, courage, temperance, cowardice, intemperance. 
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Having made these determinations, we must grasp that in everything 
continuous and divisible there is excess, deficiency, and a mean, and 
these may be either in relation to each other or in relation to us—for 
example, in physical training, in medicine, in building, in navigation, 
and in any action whatsoever, whether based on scientific knowledge 
or not based on scientific knowledge, and whether based on craft 
knowledge or not based on craft knowledge. For movement is continu- 
ous and action is movement. 

But in all cases the mean relative to us is best; for this is as scien- 
tific knowledge and reason prescribe. And in all cases it also produces 
the best state. This is clear through induction and through argument 
(logos).''” For contraries destroy each other, and the extremes are con- 
trary both to each other and to the mean; for the mean is each con- 
trary in relation to the other—for example, the equal is greater than 
the smaller and smaller than the greater. So it is necessary for virtue 
of character to be concerned with certain means and to be a certain 
medial condition. Therefore, we must grasp what sort of medial con- 
dition virtue is, and what sorts of means it is concerned with. For the 
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sake of a paradigm, then, let us take, and get a theoretical grasp on, 
each item from the following table:'* 


irascibility impassivity mild-manneredness 
rashness cowardice courage 
shamelessness bashfulness sense of shame 
intemperance insensibility temperance 
enviousness nameless indignation 

profit loss justice 
wastefulness ungenerosity generosity 
boastfulness self-deprecation truthfulness 
flattery churlishness friendliness 
ingratiation surliness dignity 

softness long-sufferingness resilience 

conceit smallness of soul greatness of soul 
extravagance niggardliness magnificence 
unscrupulousness unworldliness practical wisdom!” 


These affections, and others like them, occur in souls, and they are all 
said of things due in some cases to excess, in others deficiency. 

For an irascible person is the one who gets more angry than one 
should, and more quickly, and at more things than one should; an 
impassive one is the one who is deficient in whom he is angry at, and 
when, and how; a rash person is the one who does not fear the things 
one should, nor when nor as one should; a cowardly one is the one who 
fears even things one should not, when one should not, and in a way 
one should not.'”° 

Similarly, an intemperate person is the one who is appetitive and 
the one who is excessive in every possible way [that is relevant]; an 
insensible one is the one who is deficient and has no appetite even 
for what is better and in accord with nature, but is as insensitive as a 
stone.’”’ A profit-loving person is the one who tries to get more from 
every source; a self-sacrificer is the one who does so from no source, 
or from relatively few.'” 

A boastful person is the one who pretends to be more than he really 
is; a self-deprecator is the one who pretends to be less.’ Again, a flat- 
terer is the one who is more ready to join in praise than is noble; a surly 
person is the one who is less ready. And the one who is over ready to 
please is ingratiating; the one who is ready in few cases, or scarcely 
ever, is churlish. 

Further, the one who is never ready to withstand pain, not even if 
it is better to do so, is soft; the one who alike withstands every pain is 
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strictly speaking nameless, but by metaphorical transference is said to 
be hard, hardy, and long-suffering. A conceited person, on the other 
hand, is the one who thinks too highly of himself; a small-souled one 
is the one who thinks too little. 

Further, an extravagant person is the one who goes to excess in 
every expenditure; an ungenerous person is the one deficient in all of 
them. Likewise too with the niggardly person and the pretentious one; 
for the latter exceeds what is appropriate, while the former falls short 
of what is appropriate. The unscrupulous person tries to get more in 
every way and from every source; the unworldly one does not do so 
even from where one should. A person is envious by being pained at 
more cases of doing well than one should (for the envious are pained 
even by the doing well of those who deserve to do well); the person 
who is the contrary is more nameless, but is the one who is excessive 
by not being pained at those who are undeservedly doing well; he is 
tolerant, like a glutton toward food, whereas the other is intolerant in 
virtue of his envy. 

It is superfluous to define in each case that the relationship not be 
coincidental; for no other science, whether theoretical or productive, 
whether in its arguments or its actions, adds this to its definitions.'” 
Instead it is a response to the sophistries of the craftsmen of logico- 
linguistic arguments.'” Let us, accordingly, define them simply in this 
way, but do so more exactly when we speak about the opposite states. '7° 

These affections themselves, though, are of kinds (eidos) with dif- 
ferent names depending on whether the excess is in time, in inten- 
sity, or in relation to which thing is producing the feelings. I mean, 
for example, that a person is quick-tempered by being affected more 
quickly than one should, harsh and choleric by being so more than one 
should, bitter by tending to preserve his anger, violent and abusive by 
the punishments resulting from his anger. Gourmands, gluttons, and 
drunkards, on the other hand, [are so named] with reference to what- 
ever sort of nourishment they have the affective capacity for enjoying 
contrary to reason. 

One must not fail to recognize, however, that some of the [faults] we 
are talking about cannot be taken to lie in the how, if how is taken to lie 
in being affected more [or less]. For example, a person is not an adul- 
terer by seducing married women more than one should (for there is 
no such thing). Instead, [adultery] itself is surely a sort of depravity; for 
both the affection and its being of such-and-such a quality are said in 
combination in the name.'”” Wanton aggression is similar too.'** That 
is why, in fact, people dispute the accusation, saying that though they 
did have sexual intercourse, it was not adultery (for they were acting 
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in ignorance or were compelled), and that, though they struck a blow, 
it was not wanton aggression. And similarly too in other cases of this 
sort. 


Il 4 


Having grasped these things, we must next state that since there are 
two parts of the soul, and virtues are distinguished in accord with 
these, there are those of the part that has reason, which are virtues of 
thought, whose function [= end] is truth, either about how things are, 
or how they come to be; and there are those of the part that is non- 
rational but has desire (for not every part of the soul has desire, assum- 
ing the soul is divisible into parts). It is necessary, then, for character 
to be base or excellent by pursuing or avoiding certain pleasures and 
pains. 

This is clear from the distinctions having to do with feelings, capaci- 
ties, and states.'” For the capacities and states concern feelings, and 
feelings are distinguished by pain and pleasure.'*° So, because of both 
these considerations and the things posited previously it follows that 
every virtue of character is concerned with pleasures and pains.'*' For 
whatever things a soul naturally becomes better or worse due to, these 
are the ones its pleasure is related to and concerns.” And people are 
base, we say, because of pleasures and pains, by pursuing or avoiding 
them either as they should not or the ones they should not. That is also 
why everyone readily defines the virtues as absence of feeling and rest 
where pleasure and pains are concerned, and the vices on the basis of 
their contraries. 


I15 


Since virtue has been assumed to be the sort of state from which peo- 
ple are doers of the best actions, and in accord with it are best disposed 
toward what is most excellent (where best and most excellent is what 
is in accord with correct reason), and this is the mean relative to us 
between excess and deficiency, it would be necessary for virtue of char- 
acter in each case to be a medial condition, and to be concerned with 
certain means in pleasures and pains, in pleasant and painful things.’*’ 
The medial condition will sometimes be in pleasures (for there is even 
excess and deficiency [of these]), sometimes in pains, and sometimes 
in both. For the one who enjoys excessively is excessive in pleasure, 
and the one who is pained excessively is so in the contrary way, and 
these either unconditionally or in relation to some defining mark—for 
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example, when not being pained or pleased as ordinary people are; the 
good person, however, is pained or pleased as one should be.’** 

But since there is not a certain state due to which a person having 
it will be of the sort in the one case to receive an excess, in the other a 
deficiency, of the same thing, it is necessary, just as these are contrary 
to each other and to the mean, for the states also in this way to be con- 
trary to each other and to virtue. 

Nonetheless it does happen in some cases that while all the contrar- 
ies are quite evident, in others it is on the side of excess, and sometimes 
it is in those on the side of deficiency. The cause of the discrepancy is 
that the inequality or similarity in relation to the mean is not always 
to the same things, but rather sometimes a person may change more 
quickly from excess to the mean state, sometimes from deficiency, and 
it is the one who is farther away that seems more contrary to it—for 
example, where the body is concerned, in the case of exercises, excess 
is healthier than deficiency, and is closer to the mean, whereas in the 
case of nourishment, deficiency is healthier than excess.'*” So too the 
deliberately choosing states that promote a love of physical training 
will more promote a love of health in each deliberate choice—in the 
one case, in those who exercise more, in the other in those who are 
more abstemious; and, in the one case, the person who does not exer- 
cise is contrary to the mean and to what reason prescribes, and not 
both [of those others], and, in the other, it will be the one devoted to 
indulgence and not the one who goes hungry. 

This comes about because from the outset our nature is not simi- 
larly distant from the mean in all cases, but rather we are less lovers of 
exercise, more devoted to indulgence. Likewise, this holds too where 
the soul is concerned. We assume as contrary [to the mean] that state 
to which we and ordinary people are more prone to make errors, while 
the other one, as if non-existent, escapes our notice (for because of 
its rarity, it is not perceived). For example, anger is contrary to mild- 
manneredness and the angry person to the mild-mannered one. And 
yet there is also excess in the direction of gentleness, being concilia- 
tory, and not getting angry when beaten. But people of that sort are 
rare, and it is in the other direction that everyone inclines. That is also 
why anger is not inclined to appeasement. 

Since the catalogue of the states belonging to each of the feelings 
has been grasped, both the excesses and deficiencies, and of the states 
contrary to these, the ones in which people are in accord with correct 
reason (what correct reason is and to what defining mark one should 
look to in saying what the mean is, must be investigated later on), it 
is evident that all the virtues and vices of character are concerned 
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with excesses and deficiencies of pleasures and pains, and that plea- 
sures and pains come about due to the states and feelings just men- 
tioned.'*° But surely the very best state concerning each is the mean. It 
is clear, therefore, that the virtues will be all or some of these medial 
conditions.'*” 


II 6 


Let us, then, take another starting-point for the ensuing investigation. 
All substances that are in accord with nature are, to be sure, starting- 
points of a certain sort, which is why each one is capable of generat- 
ing many other substances of the same sort—for example, a human 
humans, and, similarly, an animal animals and a plant plants.'** But in 
addition to these the human being is, alone among the animals at least, 
a starting-point of certain actions; for we would not say of any of the 
others that it does actions.’”” 

Among starting-points, however, those of the sort from which 
movements first stem are said to be controlling, and most rightly so 
those from which what does not admit of being otherwise stems, 
by which, presumably, the [primary] god rules.'*° But in the case of 
immovable starting-points (for example, in that of mathematical 
ones), there is no element of control, even though they are said at any 
rate to be [starting-points] on the basis of similarity; for there too if the 
starting-point changed, then, especially, so would all the things shown 
change, though they do not change themselves by one doing away with 
the other, except by doing away with a hypothesis and showing some- 
thing through that.'*' The human being, though, is a starting-point of 
a certain sort of movement; for an action is a movement. 

But since, as in other cases, the starting-point is a cause of what is 
or comes to be because of it, we must understand it just as in the case 
of demonstrations. For if it is necessary, if a triangle contains [angles 
equal to] two right angles, for a quadrilateral to contain four right 
angles, it is evident that the cause of this is the triangle having two. 
And if the triangle were to change at any rate, it would be necessary 
for the quadrilateral to change as well—for example, if the triangle has 
three, the quadrilateral has six, if it has four, eight. And if it were not to 
change, but were to stay such as it is, it would be necessary for the other 
to stay such as it is. That what we are attempting to show is necessary is 
clear from the Analytics.” Now, though, we can neither say in an exact 
way that it is not so, nor that it is so, except for this much: if nothing 
else is a cause of the triangle’s being this way, then this would be a sort 
of starting-point and cause of what follows from it. 
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So if indeed some of the beings admit of being contrary to the 
way they are, it is necessary for their starting-points also to be of this 
sort. For what results from things that hold of necessity is necessary, 
whereas what results from those others admits of turning out in con- 
trary ways. And those things that are up to human beings are, many 
of them, of this sort, and the starting-points of these sorts are human 
beings themselves.'** So it is evident that whatever actions the human 
being is a starting-point of, and controls, admit of both coming to be 
and not doing so, that their coming to be or not is up to himself, and 
that of these at least he is in control of their being or not being. And 
whatever is up to oneself to do or not to do, of these one is oneself a 
cause; and whatever one is a cause of is up to oneself. 

Since both virtue and vice and the works due to them are in the 
one case praiseworthy and in the other blameworthy (for what is 
blamed or praised is not what comes about due to necessity, luck, or 
nature, but rather such as we ourselves are causes of—for whatever 
someone else is the cause of, he is the one to whom the blame or the 
praise belongs), it is clear that both virtue and vice are concerned 
with what one is oneself the cause of, as starting-point of actions. 
Therefore, we must grasp what sorts of things one is a cause and 
starting-point of. Now we are all agreed that each is a cause of what- 
ever ones are voluntary and in accord with his deliberate choice, 
while of whatever ones are involuntary, he is not a cause. But it is 
clear that all the ones that are deliberately chosen are also voluntary. 
It is clear, therefore, that both virtue and vice would concern things 
that are voluntary.'“ 


Il7 


We must grasp, therefore, what the voluntary is, what the involuntary 
is, and what deliberate choice is. And since virtue and vice are defined 
in terms of these, let us first investigate the voluntary and the involun- 
tary. Now they might seem to concern one of three things, either being 
in accord with desire, in accord with deliberate choice, or in accord 
with thought—the voluntary being what is in accord with one of these, 
the involuntary being contrary to one of them. But desire in turn is in 
three divisions: wish, spirit, and appetite.’ So these must be distin- 
guished, and first what is in accord with appetite. 

Everything that is in accord with appetite would seem to be vol- 
untary.'“° For everything involuntary seems to be forced, but what is 
forced is painful, as is everything one is compelled to do or undergo. 
As Evenus says, 
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Every necessary thing, indeed, has a troublesome nature.'*” 


So if something is painful, it is forced, and if it is forced, painful. Every- 
thing contrary to appetite is painful (for appetite is for pleasure), so 
that it is forced and involuntary. Therefore, what is in accord with 
appetite is voluntary; for these are contrary to each other. 

Further, all depravity makes one more unjust, lack of self-control 
seems to be [a sort of] depravity, and the person who lacks self- 
control, he who acts in accord with appetite, is such as to act contrary 
to rational calculation and without self-control whenever he is active 
in accord with appetite. But acting unjustly is voluntary, with the result 
that the person who lacks self-control will be acting unjustly by acting 
in accord with appetite. Therefore, he will act voluntarily, and what 
is in accord with appetite will be voluntary; for it would indeed be 
strange if those who come to lack self-control will be more just. 

On the basis of these considerations, then, it would seem that what 
is in accord with appetite is voluntary, but on the basis of the following 
ones, the contrary. For everything that one does voluntarily, one does 
wishing to do it, and what one wishes to do one does voluntarily. But 
no one wishes for what he thinks to be bad. But then the one who acts 
without self-control does not do what he wishes; for to act contrary to 
what one thinks to be best due to appetite is to act without self-control. 
So the result will be that the same person acts voluntarily and involun- 
tarily at the same time. But this is impossible. 

Further, the self-controlled person will act justly; for in fact self- 
control is more of a virtue than lack of self-control, and virtue makes 
people more just. But one acts with self-control whenever one acts 
contrary to appetite and in accord with rational calculation. So if act- 
ing justly is voluntary, so too is acting unjustly (for both seem to be 
voluntary, and it is necessary, if the one is voluntary, for the other to 
be so as well). But acting contrary to appetite is involuntary. Therefore, 
the same person will act voluntarily and involuntarily at the same time. 

The same argument also applies to spirit. For lack of self-control and 
self-control also seem to have to do with spirit, just as with appetite. 
That is, what is contrary to spirit is painful, and restraining it forced, so 
that if what is forced is involuntary, everything that is in accord with 
spirit would be voluntary. And Heraclitus too seems to say, looking to 
the strength of spirit, that preventing it is painful; “for it is difficult,” he 
says, “to fight against spirit; for it pays with soul?’ 

But if it is impossible to do the same thing voluntarily and invol- 
untarily at the same time with respect to the same aspect of the act, 
then what accords with wish will be more voluntary than what accords 
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with appetite and spirit.'” “But, there is a proof of this; for we do many 
actions voluntarily without anger or appetite.”’”° 

It remains, therefore, to investigate whether the wished and the vol- 
untary are the same thing. But this too appears impossible. For it is 
assumed by us, and seems to be the case, that depravity makes people 
more unjust, and lack of self-control seems to be a sort of depravity. 
But [if the wished and the voluntary are the same thing], the contrary 
will follow. For no one wishes for what he thinks to be bad, yet one 
does it when one comes to lack self-control. If, then, acting unjustly 
is voluntary, and the voluntary is what is in accord with wish, then 
when one comes to lack self-control one will no longer act unjustly, 
but will be more just than before coming to lack self-control. But this 
is impossible. 

On the one hand, therefore, it is evident that to act according to 
desire is not voluntary, nor is what is against desire involuntary. On the 
other hand, neither is it to act in accord with deliberate choice, as will 
be clear once more from what follows.'*! 


II 8 


For what is in accord with wish has been demonstrated not to be invol- 
untary; rather, everything that one wishes is also voluntary; but that it 
is even possible to act voluntarily not wishing to has alone been shown. 
But there are many things that we do all of a sudden wishing to do 
them; but no one deliberately chooses all of a sudden.'”” 

If it is necessary, then, as we saw, for the voluntary to be one of these 
three things, either in accord with desire, or with deliberate choice, or 
with thought, and yet it is not two of these, it remains for the voluntary 
to lie in somehow acting because of thought.'” 

Further, advancing the argument a little, let us conclude the defi- 
nition of the voluntary and the involuntary. For it seems that doing 
something by force and not by force are proper to the things just 
mentioned; for we say both that what is forced is involuntary and that 
everything involuntary is forced. So we must first investigate the “by 
force” and how it stands in relation to the voluntary and involuntary. 

Now it seems that what is forced and what is compelled, and force 
and compulsion, are opposed in the case of action to the voluntary 
and to persuasion. Universally, though, we speak of force and com- 
pulsion also in the case of inanimate things; for we say both that a 
stone spatially moves upward and the fire does so downward by force 
and compulsion.'** When, though, these spatially move in accord with 
nature and in accord with their intrinsic impulse, this is not by force, 
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but neither are they said to do so voluntarily, although the opposite 
condition is nameless. But when something moves contrary to this we 
say it does so by force. 

Similarly too in the case of animate things, and in the case of ani- 
mals, we see many things that are by force, both ones undergone and 
ones done, whenever something moves them from without contrary to 
their internal impulse. In inanimate things the starting-point is simple, 
but in animate ones it is multiple; for desire and reason are not always 
in harmony. So, whereas in the case of other animals what is forced 
is simple, as it is in the case of inanimate things (for they do not have 
reason and desire that are contrary, but live by desire [alone]), in the 
human being, by contrast, both are present at a certain age, namely, 
when we also attribute action to them. For we do not say that a child 
acts, or a wild beast either, but someone who is already doing things 
because of rational calculation. 

Now it seems that everything forced is painful, and no one who 
does something by force enjoys doing it. That is why the most dis- 
pute arises about the self-controlled person and the one who lacks 
self-control. For each acts having impulses contrary to himself, so that 
it is by force, they say, that the self-controlled person drags himself 
away from his appetites for pleasures (for dragging oneself away in 
the face of an opposing desire is painful), and by force that the one 
who lacks self-control acts contrary to rational calculation.” And he 
seems less pained (for appetite is for pleasure and he enjoys following 
it). So the person who lacks self-control is more voluntary and not 
forced because he acts without pain. On the other hand, persuasion 
is opposed to force and compulsion. And the self-controlled person 
drives toward the things he is persuaded of, and proceeds not by force 
but voluntarily. Appetite, by contrast, drives without persuading; for it 
does not share in reason. 

It has been stated, then, that these people alone seem to do things 
by force and involuntarily, and this is due to a certain cause, namely, 
that there is a certain similarity to the force that we say applies also to 
inanimate things.'*° Nonetheless, if one adds what was added to the 
definition in that case, the issue is resolved.'*’ For whenever something 
external moves something or causes it to rest contrary to an impulse 
internal to it, we say that it does so by force, and whenever it is not, 
not by force. Now in the self-controlled person and the one who lacks 
self-control it is the intrinsic impulse present in him that drives him 
(for they have both impulses), so that, neither acts by force, but rather, 
because of these impulses, at any rate, voluntarily and not under com- 
pulsion. For a starting-point that is external and that is impeding or 
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moving something contrary to its impulse, we say, is one that com- 
pels, as if someone, having grasped the hand of a person, were to strike 
another with it, in opposition both to what its owner wished and appe- 
titively desired. But when its starting-point is internal, it is not done 
by force. 

Further, both pleasure and pain are present in both cases. For the 
one acting with self-control is immediately pained when he is acting 
contrary to appetite, but enjoys the pleasure of expecting that he will 
be benefited later, or even of being immediately benefited by acting in 
a healthy way; and the one who lacks self-control, though he enjoys 
getting what he appetitively desires by acting without self-control, is 
pained by the expectation of pain, since he thinks that he is doing a bad 
thing.’** So there is some reason to say that each acts due to force, and 
that whether because of desire or because of rational calculation, each 
sometimes acts involuntarily; for the two elements, each being sepa- 
rate, get knocked out by each other. And so people transfer it to the 
whole soul, when they see something of this sort in its parts. Now in 
the case of the parts it is possible to say this, but the whole soul, both of 
the person who lacks self-control and of the self-controlled one, does 
something voluntary. Neither of them does anything by force, though 
an element in them does, given the fact that by nature we have both 
elements.’ 

For indeed reason is among the things that are by nature starting- 
points, in that it will be present if one’s development is left to proceed 
and is not disabled, as also is appetite, in that it is present from the 
outset following birth. And it is pretty much by these two things that 
we define what is by nature: whatever is in everyone from the outset 
following birth; and whatever comes about for us when our develop- 
ment is left to proceed normally—for example, gray hair, old age, and 
other things of this sort. So that each of the two people acts in a way 
not contrary to nature, though unconditionally each acts in accord with 
nature, although not the same nature.’® 

These, then, are the puzzles about the self-controlled person and the 
one who lacks self-control, namely, about whether both act by force, or 
one or the other does, with the result that either it is not voluntary but 
done by force, or done by force and voluntary at the same time, and—if 
what is by force is involuntary—voluntary and involuntary at the same 
time.’ And it is pretty much clear to us from what has been said how 
one must reply. 

There is another way, however, in which people are said to act by 
force and under compulsion, without any discord between reason and 
desire, namely, when they do something they suppose is both painful 
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and base, yet if they do not do it, beating, imprisonment, or death 
would follow. For these actions, they say, are compelled. Or is that not 
so, but rather everyone does the thing itself voluntarily? For it is pos- 
sible not to do them, but rather to endure the relevant suffering. 

Further, perhaps one might say that some of these are voluntary, 
others not.'® For whatever ones are of the sort whose existence or non- 
existence is up to oneself, even the ones one does not wishing to, one 
does voluntarily, and not by force.’® But whichever ones are of the sort 
where this is not up to oneself, one does by force in a way, but not, of 
course, unconditionally, because one does not deliberately choose the 
thing itself that one does, but rather what it is for the sake of, since 
in these cases too there is a certain difference. For if someone killed 
in order to prevent someone from catching hold of him, he would be 
ridiculous if he said that he did so by being forced and under compul- 
sion. Instead, what he will suffer for not having done the action must 
be a greater evil and more painful. For in this way he will be acting 
under compulsion, and not by force, or not by nature, whenever he 
does evil for the sake of good, or the deliverance from a greater evil, 
and he will, at any rate, be acting involuntarily; for these things are not 
up to himself.’ 

That is why many people assume that even love is involuntary, 
as well as certain cases of anger and natural conditions, especially 
because they are too strong for one’s nature. And we have sympa- 
thetic consideration [for them], on the supposition that these natu- 
rally force one’s nature.'* And one would seem to be acting more by 
force and involuntarily in order to avoid being strongly not mildly 
pained, and, in general, in order to avoid being pained rather than 
being pleased. For what is up to oneself (and the whole issue is 
referred back to this) is what one’s nature is able to bear. And what 
it is not able to bear, and is not by nature [within the scope] of one’s 
desire or rational calculation, is not up to oneself. That is also why 
we do not say in the case of those who are inspired and make proph- 
ecies, even though they produce a work of thought, that nonethe- 
less their saying the things they said, or doing the things they did, is 
up to them. But surely neither is it due to appetite. So in fact certain 
thoughts and certain feelings, or the actions that are in accord with 
thoughts and rational calculations of these sorts, are not up to us, but 
rather, as Philolaus said, some arguments are stronger than us.'® So, 
on the supposition that the voluntary and the involuntary and their 
relation to what is by force needed investigation [here], let this case 
be determined in this way (for the ones most impeding of the volun- 
tary ... as people acting by force, but voluntarily). 
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Since this discussion has now concluded, and the voluntary has been 
defined neither by desire nor by deliberate choice, it surely remains 
to define what being in accord with thought is.’** Now the voluntary 
seems to be the contrary of the involuntary, and that knowing to whom, 
with what, or for the sake of what [one is doing something]—for some- 
times, though one knows that this is one’s father, one is not trying to 
kill him, but to save him, as happened with the daughters of Pelias; or 
one knows that what one is doing something with is a drink, but thinks 
it is a love-potion and wine, when it is really hemlock—is the con- 
trary of being ignorant of to whom one is doing something, with what 
one is doing it, and what, due to ignorance and not coincidentally, one 
is doing.’ And what is due to ignorance of what, with what, or on 
whom is involuntary; the contrary, therefore, is voluntary. Whatever, 
then, is up to oneself not to do that one does not in ignorance and due 
to oneself is necessarily voluntary, and this is the voluntary.'” On the 
other hand, whatever one does in ignorance and due to ignorance is 
involuntary. 

But since scientifically knowing (indeed, knowing) is twofold, one 
consisting in possessing, the other in using scientific knowledge, the 
person who possesses it but does not use it would in a way rightly be 
said to be ignorant, and in a way not rightly—for example, if he failed 
to use it due to negligence.'”’ Similarly, someone who did not possess 
it would be blamed if it was something easy or necessary [to know], 
which he failed to possess due to negligence, pleasure, or pain. So these 
things must be added to the definition. 

Where the voluntary and the involuntary are concerned, then, let 
them be distinguished in this way. 


II 10 


After this, let us talk about deliberate choice, first going through some 
puzzles concerning the account of it. For one might be in doubt about 
what genus it naturally belongs to and where to put it, and whether the 
voluntary is or is not the same as the deliberately chosen.'’” Certain 
people state, though, and it might seem so upon inquiry, that deliber- 
ate choice is most of all one of two things, either belief or desire; for 
both evidently follow along with it. 

Well then, that it is not desire is evident; for then it would be wish, 
appetite, or spirit (for no one desires anything without being affected 
by one of these).'” But then spirit and appetite are present even in wild 
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beasts, whereas deliberate choice is not. Further, even in the case of 
those in whom both these things are present, many deliberate choices 
are made without spirit or appetite. And those in the grip of feelings 
are not deliberately choosing, but instead are being resilient.’”* Fur- 
ther, appetite and spirit always involve pain, whereas many things are 
deliberately chosen in the absence of pain.'”” But then wish and delib- 
erate choice are not the same either; for people wish for some things 
knowing them to be impossible (for example, to both rule as king of all 
human beings and to be immortal), whereas no one, unless ignorant of 
the fact, deliberately chooses what is impossible, nor, in general, does 
anyone choose what is possible, if he does not think it is up to him to 
do or not to do. So surely this is evident, namely, that it is necessary for 
what one can deliberately choose to be something that is up to oneself. 

Similarly, it is clear that deliberate choice is not belief either, or some- 
thing that one simply thinks.'”° For what one can deliberately choose, 
we saw, is something that is up to oneself, whereas we believe many 
things that are not up to ourselves—for example, that the diagonal [ofa 
square] is commensurable [with the side]. Further, deliberate choice 
is not true or false [whereas belief is]. Neither, then, is it a belief about 
the things that are up to us to do in action, in virtue of which we end 
up thinking that we should do or not do one of them. 

The following point jointly concerns belief and wish; for no one 
deliberately chooses an end, but what furthers the end. I mean, for 
example, that no one deliberately chooses to be healthy, but to walk 
around or sit down for the sake of being healthy, nor to be happy, but to 
make money or take a risk for the sake of being happy. And, in general, 
a person who is deliberately choosing always makes clear both what 
he is deliberately choosing and for the sake of what, the latter being 
something for the sake of which something else is deliberately chosen, 
whereas the former is what is deliberately chosen for the sake of some- 
thing else.” The end, by contrast, is what is above all wished for, and 
one believes that one should be healthy and do well in action. So it is 
evident due to these considerations that deliberate choice is something 
other than belief or wish; for wishing and belief are above all about the 
end, whereas deliberate choice isn’t. 

That deliberate choice is not wish, belief, or simple supposition is 
clear.” But how does it differ from these, and how is it related to the 
voluntary? It will then at the same time be clear what deliberate choice 
is. Now among the things that are capable of being or of not being, 
some are such that it is possible to deliberate about them. But about 
some it is not possible. For some are capable of being or of not being, 
but their coming to be is not up to us, but rather some come to be due 
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to nature, others due to other causes, and no one would attempt to 
deliberate about these unless in ignorance. The things, however, that 
not only can be or not be, but that human beings can also deliberate 
about, are those that it is up to us to do or not to do. 

That is why we do not deliberate about things in India, or about how 
to square the circle (for the former are not up to us, and the latter is 
not at all doable in action). But neither do we deliberate about all the 
things doable in action that are up to us (and this too makes it clear 
that deliberate choice is not simply belief), although the things that 
can be deliberately chosen and done in action are among the ones that 
are up to us. That is also why one might raise a puzzle as to why on 
earth doctors deliberate about things they have scientific knowledge 
of, whereas orthographers do not.'*° The cause is that error arises in 
two ways (for we can err in rational calculation or in perception when 
actually doing the thing). But while in medicine it is possible to err in 
both ways, in orthography it is possible to do so [only] in perception 
and action, and if they start to investigate that, it will go on without 
limit.'*! 

Since, then, deliberate choice is neither belief nor wish, whether one 
of the two or both together (for no one deliberately chooses all of a 
sudden, but it does seem that acting and wishing can be sudden).'* It 
is, therefore, based on both; for both are present in one who deliber- 
ately chooses. 

But how it is based on them must be investigated. In a way, however, 
even the name itself makes this clear; for deliberate choice (prohaire- 
sis) is choice (hairesis), not unconditionally so, but of one thing before 
(pro) another, and this is not possible without investigation and delib- 
eration. That is why deliberate choice is based on deliberative belief. 

Now no one deliberates about the end—instead, this is assumed by 
everyone—but about the things that lead to it, whether this or that 
conduces to it, or else, when one has a belief about that, how it will 
come about. And we all deliberate about this until we carry back the 
starting-point of the process of its coming to be to ourselves. If, then, 
no one deliberately chooses without preparation or without deliberat- 
ing, whether for worse or better, and if one deliberates about whatever 
is up to us of the things that further the end that can either be or not 
be, it is clear that deliberate choice is a deliberative desire for things 
that are up to oneself.'* For we all deliberate about the things we also 
deliberately choose, although we do not deliberately choose all the 
things we deliberate about.'** I mean by a desire’s being “deliberative” 
that deliberation is its starting-point and cause—that is, one desires 
because of having deliberated. 
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That is why deliberate choice is not present in other animals, nor 
in every stage of life, or every condition of human being; for delibera- 
tion is not present either, nor supposition about the why of things. But 
nothing prevents a belief about whether something must be done or 
not done from being present in many, though not now due to rational 
calculation. For the deliberative part of the soul is a part capable of 
getting a theoretical grasp on a certain cause.'* For the for-the-sake- 
of-which is one of the causes; for the why of something is a cause and 
that for the sake of which something is or comes to be, this, we say, is a 
cause—for example, the conveyance of things is a cause of walking, if 
one walks for the sake of this. That is why those who have not assumed 
a target are not in a position to deliberate. 

So, if a person due to himself and not due to ignorance does or 
refrains from doing what it is up to him to do or not to do, he does 
it or refrains from doing it voluntarily. But we do many things of this 
sort without deliberation or premeditation. So it necessarily follows 
that everything deliberately chosen is voluntary, but not everything 
voluntary is deliberately chosen, and that everything that is in accord 
with deliberate choice is voluntary, but not everything voluntary is in 
accord with deliberate choice. 

At the same time it is evident from these considerations that legisla- 
tors are correct to distinguish some happenings as voluntary, some as 
involuntary, some as premeditated; for even if they are not portraying 
things exactly, they are at least grasping the truth to some extent.'*° 
But we shall speak about this in our investigation concerning justice.'*” 
As for deliberate choice, it is clear that it is not simply wish or belief, 
but belief and desire together, when these come to a conclusion on the 
basis of deliberation. 

But since the person who deliberates always deliberates for the 
sake of something, and there is always some target that he investigates 
what is advantageous for furthering, it follows that no one deliberates 
about the end; instead, it is rather a starting-point and hypothesis, just 
like hypotheses in the theoretical sciences (these were spoken about 
briefly at the start of these discussions, and with exactness in the 
Analytics).'** And everyone's investigation, whether involving craft 
or not involving craft, bears on what furthers the end—for example, 
on whether one should wage war or not. But beforehand there will 
indeed be the why, and this is the for-the-sake-of-which—for example, 
wealth, pleasure, or something else of that sort, which happens to be 
the for-the-sake-of-which. For the person who deliberates, if he has 
investigated from the perspective of the end, deliberates about how in 
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that case to bring things back to himself, or what he himself can do to 
further the end. 

The end is by nature always good, and concerning it people deliber- 
ate in particular cases (for example, the doctor might deliberate about 
whether to administer a drug, and the general about where to set up 
camp), for these the end, what is unconditionally best, is good.'*? What 
is contrary to nature, on the other hand, and through distortion, is not 
the good, but rather the apparent good. 

The cause of this is that among the things that are some cannot be 
used for anything other than what they are naturally for—for example, 
sight; for it is not possible to see what is not an object of sight, nor to 
hear what is not an object of hearing. But from a science [it is possible] 
to produce what it is not the science of; for the same science is not 
the science of health and of disease in the same way, but of the one in 
accord with nature, of the other contrary to nature. Similarly too wish 
is by nature for the good, and one wishes by nature for the good, but 
contrary to nature and due to distortion, also for the bad.'”° 

But surely the destruction and perversion of a given thing are not 
to some random thing, but to contraries and intermediates.'”' For it is 
impossible to go outside these, since deception also brings about not 
random things but contraries where there are such, and those contrar- 
ies that are contraries in accord with the relevant science.'” It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that both deception and deliberate choice come about 
from the mean to contraries (and the more and the less are contraries 
to the mean). And the cause is the pleasant and the painful; for the 
situation is that the pleasant appears good to the soul, the more pleas- 
ant better, the painful bad, and the more painful worse. So from these 
considerations too it is clear that virtue and vice are concerned with 
pleasures and pains.'” For they are concerned with what can be delib- 
erately chosen, deliberate choice is concerned with what is good and 
bad and what appears so, and pleasure and pain are by nature things 
of the latter sort. 

Accordingly, since virtue of character is itself both a sort of medial 
condition and always concerned with pleasures and pains, whereas 
vice lies in excess and deficiency and is concerned with the same things 
as virtue, it is necessary for virtue of character to be a state that deliber- 
ately chooses what, in relation to us, is a medial condition in pleasures 
and pains, that is, the ones in respect of which, as he enjoys or is pained 
by them, someone is said to have a certain sort of character; for the 
lover of sweet-tasting things or the lover of bitter-tasting ones is not 
said to have a certain sort of character.’ 
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These things having been determined, let us state whether virtue 
makes deliberate choice incapable of error and the end correct, in such 
a way that one deliberately chooses for the sake of what one should, or 
whether, as certain people believe, it makes the reason correct.'”° (But 
the latter is self-control; for it does not corrupt the reason. But virtue 
and self-control are distinct. However, we must speak about them later 
on, since for those at least to whom it seems that virtue supplies cor- 
rect reason, the cause is that self-control is this sort of thing; and self- 
control is one of the praiseworthy things.'”°) But let us say [what our 
view is] after first raising some puzzles. For it is possible for the target 
to be correct, but to make errors in what furthers hitting the target; 
on the other hand, it is possible to be in error about the target, but to 
be correct about what will reach it; and it is possible for neither to be 
correct. Does virtue make the target correct, or what furthers hitting 
the target? We assume, of course, that it is the target, because there is 
no deduction or reason about this. Instead, this must be assumed as a 
starting-point.’ For the doctor does not look into whether someone 
should be healthy or not, but whether he should walk around or not, 
nor does the physical trainer look into whether someone should be in 
good condition or not, but whether he should engage in wrestling or 
not. Similarly, no other craft is concerned with the end; for just as the 
hypotheses are starting-points in the theoretical sciences, so too in the 
productive ones the end is starting-point and hypothesis. Since if this 
is [what it is] to be healthy, it is necessary for this to be present, and for 
it to be present, that must be, just as in the other sphere, if a triangle is 
two right angles, it is necessary for this to be so.'** Of understanding, 
then, it is the end that is starting-point, but of action it is the end result 
of understanding.’” 

If, then, the cause of all correctness is either reason, or if not reason, 
virtue, then the correctness of the end, but not of what furthers the 
end, would be due to virtue. And the end is the for-the-sake-of-which; 
for all deliberate choice is of something and for the sake of something. 
Now the mean is a for the sake of something, of which virtue is cause, 
[namely, of] the deliberately choosing being for the sake of it.””” How- 
ever, the deliberate choice is not of it, but of the things that are for its 
sake. Therefore, hitting on these things, namely, whichever ones one 
must do for the sake of the end, is a task for a different capacity. But 
of the deliberate choice’s end being correct virtue is cause. And that is 
why it is on the basis of his deliberate choice that we judge what sort 
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of person someone is, that is, we judge what he acts for the sake of, not 
what he does. 

Similarly too vice makes the deliberate choice be for the sake of the 
contrary things. So if this person, when it is up to him to do noble 
things and abstain from doing shameful ones, does the contrary, it is 
clear that he is not an excellent human being. So it is necessary for vice 
to be voluntary as well as virtue; for there is no necessity to do depraved 
things. That is also why vice is blameworthy and virtue praiseworthy; 
for one is not blamed for shameful and bad actions that are involun- 
tary, nor is one praised for good ones, but rather for voluntary ones. 

Further, we praise and blame everyone looking more toward their 
deliberate choice than toward their works (even though the activity 
of virtue is more choiceworthy than virtue), because people do base 
things under compulsion, but no one deliberately chooses them under 
compulsion. 

Further, because it is not easy to see what sort a deliberate choice is, 
we are compelled to judge on the basis of his works what sort of person 
someone is. So the activity is more choiceworthy, but the deliberate 
choice is more praiseworthy.’ These things follow both from what 
has been assumed and, furthermore, agree with the things that appear 
to be so. 
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That there are medial conditions present in the virtues, then, that they 
are deliberately choosing states, that their contraries are vices, and 
what these are, has been stated in universal terms.” Now let us take 
them individually and speak of them in order, and first let us speak 
about courage. 

It certainly seems to pretty much everyone both that the courageous 
person is concerned with fears and that courage is one of the virtues. 
And in our previous catalogue we distinguished rashness and fear as 
contraries; for these are in a way opposite to each other.”” It is clear, 
then, that those said to be what they are in accord with these states will 
be similarly opposed to each other—for example, the coward (for he 
is said to be such in virtue of being more afraid than one should and 
less rash than one should) and the rash person (for he too is said to 
be what he is in accord with being such as to be less afraid than one 
should and more rash than one should). That is why he is named such 
paronymously; for the rash person is said to be such paronymously 
from rashness.*™* 

So, since courage is the best state concerned with feelings of fear 
and confidence, one should be neither like rash people (for they are 
deficient in the former and excessive in the latter) nor like cowards 
(for they too do the same, except not where the same things are con- 
cerned, but instead [act] from contrary ones, since they are deficiently 
confident and excessively afraid), it is clear that the mean disposition 
between rashness and cowardice is courage; for this is best. 

The courageous person seems to be for the most part fearless, the 
coward fearful, and the latter seems to fear things, whether many or 
few, great or small, and to do so intensely and quickly, whereas his 
contrary either does not fear at all or does so slightly, slowly, and 
infrequently, and [only] great things. And the latter endures what is 
intensely frightening, the former not even what is slightly so. 

What sorts of things, then, does the courageous person endure? 
First, is it what is frightening to himself or what is frightening to oth- 
ers? If, of course, it is what is frightening to another, one would say that 
there is nothing dignified in that. If it is what is frightening to himself, 
what is frightening to him would be great and numerous frightening 
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things, those things productive of fear in each individual insofar as 
they are frightening—for example, if they are intensely frightening, the 
fear would be strong; if they are slightly so, it would be weak.*” So 
the result is that the courageous person feels fears that are great and 
numerous, whereas it seemed on the contrary that courage renders one 15 
fearless, and this consists in fearing little or nothing, and those slightly 
or scarcely at all. 

But presumably things are said to be frightening, as they are said to 
be pleasant and good, in two ways. For some are unconditionally so, 
whereas others are so to a particular person, though not uncondition- 
ally pleasant or good, but on the contrary base and not pleasant, like 20 
the things that are beneficial to wicked people, or the ones that are 
pleasant to children insofar as they are children. Similarly too with 
frightening things, some are unconditionally so, others so to a particu- 
lar person. The ones, then, that are frightening to a coward insofar as 
he is a coward, some are fearful to no one [else], others slightly so. But 
what is frightening to most people, and to human nature, this, we say, 
is unconditionally frightening. And the courageous person is fearless 25 
in relation to it, and endures frightening things of this sort, which are 
frightening to him in one way, and in another way not—insofar as he 
is human, they are frightening, but insofar as he is courageous, they are 
slightly frightening, or not at all so.””° 

However, these things are frightening; for they are frightening to 
most people. That is also why the state [of courage] is praised; for it is 30 
just like the case of the strong and the healthy. For these too are of the 
sort they are, not because no labor can wear out the one, no excess the 
other, but because they are affected, either not at all or [only] slightly, 
by what would affect ordinary people or most people. Sickly people, 
weak people, and cowards, however, are somewhat affected also by 35 
affections that are common, except both more quickly and more so 
than ordinary people, and, further, are affected, either not at all or 
[only] slightly, by what does affect ordinary people.” 

A puzzle arises, however, as to whether nothing is frightening to 
the courageous person, and whether he would never become afraid. 
Or does nothing prevent him from doing so in the way just men- 
tioned? For courage is a following of reason, and reason orders us to 1229"1 
choose what is noble. That is why the person who, not due to this, 
endures frightening things, is either out of his senses or rash. But only 
the one who does so due to what is noble is fearless and courageous. 
The coward, then, is afraid even of what one should not fear, while the 
rash person is confident even about what one should not be confident 5 
about. The courageous person, by contrast, is as one should be, and in 
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this respect he is a mean; for the things reason orders, these are the 
ones he is confident about or fears. But reason does not order him to 
endure what is greatly painful or destructive, unless it is noble to do so. 
The rash person, then, is confident about such things, even if reason 
does not order it; the coward, not even if it does order it; the coura- 
geous person alone, if it does order it.”” 

There are five kinds (eidos) of courage that are so called by resem- 
blance; for people endure the same things [as courageous people], but 
not due to the same causes. One kind is political courage, which is 
due to a sense of shame.” A second is military courage, which is due 
to experience and knowledge, though not, as Socrates said, knowl- 
edge of what is to be feared, but of what can help with what is to be 
feared. A third kind is due to lack of experience and ignorance, due 
to which children and mad people endure whatever comes along, and 
others handle serpents. Another kind is in accord with hope, in vir- 
tue of which both people who have often been lucky and those who 
are drunk endure dangers; for wine makes people optimistic. Another 
kind is due to a non-rational feeling (for example, due to love or spirit); 
for in fact a person in love is rash rather than cowardly and endures 
many dangers, like the man who killed the tyrant in Metapontum, or 
the legendary one in Crete.” And when due to anger and spirit it is 
the same way; for spirit can drive one out of one’s senses. That is why 
wild pigs seem courageous, without really being so; for when they are 
out of their senses, they behave like courageous people, and when they 
are not, they are capricious, like rash people. Nonetheless, the courage 
of spirit is the most natural kind; for spirit is unconquerable, which is 
also why the young are the best fighters. Political courage, on the other 
hand, is due to law. None of these, however, is truly courage, although 
as sources of encouragement for those in danger they are all useful. 

About frightening things we have so far spoken in general terms, 
but it is better to determine them more fully. In general, of course, 
things productive of fear are said to be frightening. And such things 
as appear to be productive of pain that is destructive are of this sort; 
for those who await some other sort of pain, though they might per- 
haps have a feeling of pain produced in them, it will not be fear—for 
example, if someone foresees that he will be pained by the pain that 
envious people are pained by, or the sort that jealous ones are, or those 
that feel ashamed. Fear, on the other hand, is produced only in the case 
of such pains as apparently will come about, the nature of which is to 
be destructive of life. That is why, in fact, some people who are very 
soft about some things are courageous, while some who are hard and 
resilient are cowards. 
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Indeed, it seems to be pretty much a special attribute of courage 
that one be disposed in a certain way where death and the pain of 
death are concerned.” For if one person were capable of enduring, as 
reason [prescribed], in the face of heat and cold and pains of this sort, 
which are lacking in danger, but was soft and greatly afraid in the face 
of death, not due to some other feeling, but due to its very destructive- 
ness, whereas another was soft in the face of those things but unaf- 
fected in the face of death, the first would seem cowardly, the latter 
courageous. For in fact only those sorts of frightening things are said 
to be dangerous as bring close to us what is productive of destruction. 
But danger appears whenever they appear close. 

The frightening things, then, concerning which we call a person 
“courageous, as has been said, are those that appear to be productive 
of pain that is destructive—provided that these appear close rather 
than distant, and are, or appear to be, of such magnitude as is propor- 
tional to a human being; for there are some things that necessarily 
appear frightening to any human being and throw him into confu- 
sion. For just as hot and cold, and certain other capacities, are too 
much for us and for the states of the human body, so there is nothing 
to prevent it being this way too where the feelings of the soul are 
concerned.*” 

Certainly cowards and rash people are deceived due to their states; 
for to the coward both what is not frightening seems frightening and 
what is slightly frightening seems intensely so; to the rash person it is 
the contrary, both what is frightening seems untroubling and what is 
intensely frightening seems only slightly so; whereas to the courageous 
person things most of all seem as they truly are. That is why it is not 
courageous to endure frightening things due to ignorance (for exam- 
ple, if someone endures showers of thunderbolts due to madness), nor, 
knowing the danger, to do so due to spirit (for example, the Celts take 
up weapons and confront the waves, and barbarian courage in general 
involves spirit). 

But some people endure [frightening things] due to other pleasures. 
For even spirit includes a certain pleasure; for it involves the hope of 
revenge.”'’ Nonetheless, no one who endures [the danger of] death due 
to this or due to some other pleasure, or due to the avoidance of greater 
pain, could justly be said to be courageous on these grounds. For if 
dying were pleasant, intemperate people would often have died due to 
their lack of self-control, in just the way that, as things stand, though 
dying itself is not actually pleasant, there are things productive of it 
that are, and many knowingly do embrace it due to their lack of self- 
control, and not one of these would seem to be courageous, even if they 
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were quite ready to die. Nor is someone courageous if he dies to avoid 
suffering (which is precisely what many people do). As Agathon says: 


For the base ones among mortals when defeated by suffering 
Fall in love with dying.” 


So too the poets tell the story of Chiron who, due to the pain of his 
wound, prayed for death, though he was immortal.”"° 

Ina similar way, those who endure dangers due to experience, which 
is pretty much the way that most people in the army endure them, are 
not courageous. For the contrary holds of what Socrates thought, when 
he thought that courage is scientific knowledge.”"* For it is not because 
they know what is frightening that those with the scientific knowledge 
of how to climb up the masts are confident, but because they know 
how to help with what is to be feared. Nor is that due to which people 
fight more confidently courage; for then, according to Theognis, even 
strength and wealth would be courage: 


For every man is conquered by poverty.””” 


Evidently, though, there are some cowards who nonetheless endure 
danger due to their experience. And this is because they do not think 
it dangerous; for they know how to help with it. A sign of this is that 
when they think they do not have help available, but already what is to 
be feared is close, they do not endure it. 

But in the case of all these sorts of causes, the people who endure 
dangers due to shame are the ones who would appear most coura- 
geous, as Homer says of Hector enduring danger when facing Achilles: 


And shame took hold of Hector, 


and 
Polydamas will be the first to reproach me.”"® 


And this is political courage. 

True courage, however, is neither this nor any of those others, but 
it is similar to them, as also is the courage of wild beasts, who, due to 
their spirit, rush to meet the blow. For one should stand one’s ground 
when afraid not because one will incur disrepute, or due to anger, or 
due to not thinking one will be killed, or due to having the capacity to 
protect oneself (for this way one will not think there is anything at all 
to be afraid of). 
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But since every virtue is a deliberately choosing [state] (in what way 
we mean this was stated earlier: it makes us choose everything for the 
sake of something, and this, the for-the-sake-of-which, is the noble), 
it is clear that courage too, because it is a virtue, will make one endure 
what is frightening for the sake of something, so that one does so nei- 
ther due to ignorance (for virtue makes us judge more correctly) nor 
due to pleasure, but because it is noble—since, if it is not noble to do 
so, at any rate, but mad, one does not endure it (for it is shameful to 
do so).?” 

Concerning what sorts of things, then, courage is a medial condi- 
tion, between what, and why, and what the capacity of frightening 
things is, has now, in accord with our present methodical inquiry, been 
pretty much adequately stated. 


I2 


We must next try to make some determinations about temperance 
and intemperance. The intemperate person is said to be such in many 
ways. For the one who has not yet been disciplined or treated is intem- 
perate, just as a thing that has not been divided is undivided, but is 
either capable or incapable of being divided (for both what cannot be 
divided, and what can be but has not been, are undivided).””° And it 
is the same way with intemperate as well. For there is both what is not 
naturally receptive of discipline and what is naturally receptive of it but 
has not been disciplined for errors in areas in which the temperate per- 
son acts correctly (as in the case of children); for people are said to be 
intemperate with reference to this sort of intemperance. Furthermore, 
in yet another way, those who are difficult to cure or entirely incurable 
by discipline [are said to be so]. 

But though something is said to be intemperance in several ways, it 
is evident that the intemperate are [all] concerned with certain plea- 
sures and pains, and it is in how they are disposed to these that they dif- 
fer from each other and from other [states]. (We previously described 
how we transfer the name “intemperance” [to them].”’) For those peo- 
ple who, due to insensibility, are unmoved by the same pleasures, some 
people call “insensible? and others call by other such names.” But 
the affection is not entirely known or commonplace, because everyone 
errs more in the opposite direction and because a yielding to and a 
perception of such pleasures is inborn in everyone. The people who are 
most of all of this insensible sort are the boorish ones that the comic 
playwrights introduce, the ones who stay clear even of moderate and 
necessary pleasures.” 
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But since the temperate person is concerned with pleasures, it is 
necessary for him also to be concerned with certain appetites. We need, 
then, to grasp what these are. For the temperate person's temperance is 
not concerned with every appetite nor with all that is pleasant but, as 
it seems, with two of the perceptible ones, namely, both the objects of 
taste and of touch, but in truth, the object of touch; for the temperate 
person is not concerned with the pleasure that is due to the sight (with- 
out sexual appetite) of beautiful things, nor with pain of ugly ones, 
nor with the [pleasure or pain] due to hearing what is harmonious 
or disharmonious, nor yet with those of smelling good or bad odors; 
for no one is said to be intemperate for feeling or not feeling these. At 
any rate, if someone looks at a beautiful statue, or horse, or human 
being, or listens to someone singing, not wishing to eat, or drink, or 
have sexual intercourse, but just to look at beautiful things or listen to 
people singing, he would not be thought to be intemperate, any more 
than those beguiled by the Sirens would. 

Temperance is concerned instead with the only two sorts of percep- 
tible objects that the various wild beasts also have perception of, and 
are pleased or pained by, namely, the objects of taste and the objects of 
touch. But all wild beasts appear to be pretty much equally lacking in 
perception of the pleasures of the other perceptible objects—for exam- 
ple, of harmonious sound or visual beauty. For it is evident that they 
are not affected to any extent worth talking about by the mere looking 
at beautiful things or listening to harmonious sounds, unless perhaps 
some extraordinary case has occurred.” 

But neither are they affected by good or bad odors, even though 
their perceptual capacities, at any rate, are all very acute. On the con- 
trary, even in the case of odors the ones they enjoy are the ones that 
coincidentally, but not intrinsically, gladden them. By “non-intrinsic” 
I mean the odors we enjoy not in anticipation or remembrance of, 
for example, gourmet food and drink (for the pleasure due to enjoy- 
ing these, namely, eating and drinking, is a distinct one); the intrinsic 
ones are, for example, those of flowers. That is why Stratonicus put it 
elegantly when he said that the latter smell beautiful, the former deli- 
cious.””° So even in the case of the pleasures of taste, wild beasts are not 
excited by all of them, and not by those whose perception is with the 
tip of the tongue, but rather only by those whose perception is with the 
gullet, which is a feeling more like touch than taste. That is why gour- 
mands pray not for a long tongue, but for the gullet of a crane—as did 
Philoxenus, the son of Eryxis.””” 

So, unconditionally speaking, one should assume that intemperance 
is concerned with the objects of touch. And indeed the intemperate 
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person is likewise concerned with such things. For drunkenness, glut- 
tony, lechery, gourmandizing, and everything of this sort have to do 
with the perceptual capacities just mentioned, and these are precisely 20 
the parts into which intemperance is divided. But no one is said to be 
intemperate if he is excessive concerning the pleasures of sight, hear- 
ing, or smell; instead, we criticize these errors, but without serious 
reproach. And, in general, concerning those things where we do not 
speak of the self-controlled, or those who lack self-control, neither [do 
we speak] of intemperate or temperate ones. 25 
A person is insensible (or in whatever way he should be named), 
then, who is so disposed that he is deficient in the enjoyment of the 
things that for the most part all necessarily share in and enjoy; whereas 
the one who is excessive is intemperate. For everyone by nature both 
enjoys these things and acquires an appetite for them, without being 
or being called either “intemperate” (for they are neither excessive by 30 
enjoying them more than they should when they get them nor by being 
more pained than they should when they do not get them) or “insen- 
sible” (for they are not deficient in their enjoyment or being pained, 
but lean more to being excessive). 
But since there is excess and deficiency concerning these things, 
it is clear that there is also a medial condition, and this state is the 
best and contrary to both of them. So if temperance is the best state 35 
concerned with the things the intemperate person is concerned with, 
the medial condition concerned with the perceptible pleasures just 
mentioned would be temperance, it being a medial condition between 
intemperance and insensibility. But the excess would be intemperance, 
while the deficiency is either nameless or called by the names just men- 
tioned. We shall have to make more exact determinations about the 12311 
relevant kind (genos) of pleasures in our later discussions concerning 
self-control and lack of self-control.” 


T3 


Both mild-manneredness and harshness must be grasped in the same 
way; for we see in fact that the mild-mannered person is concerned 5 
with the pain that is due to spirit by being disposed to it in a certain 
way.” And we catalogued and opposed to the irascible, harsh, and 
savage one (for all of these sorts of things belong to the same disposi- 
tion), the slavish and non-irascible.”” For these are pretty much the 10 
things people call those who fail to move their spirit even against those 
they should, but are tolerant of insulting treatment and humble in the 
face of contempt.” For in the case of this pain that we call “spirit, 
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slowness is the opposite of quickness, intense of slight, and being 
pained for a short time of being so for a long time. But since, as we 
have said there is in other cases, there is excess and deficiency here too 
(for the harsh person is the sort that is affected both more quickly, to 
a greater degree, and for a longer time than one should, and when one 
should not, and against the sorts of people one should not, and against 
too many people, whereas the slavish person is the contrary), it is clear 
that there is also someone who is the mean in this inequality.*** Since, 
then, both of these other states were in error, it is evident that the mean 
state between these is the decent one; for it is neither too early nor too 
late, neither getting angry with those one should not, nor failing to get 
angry with those one should. So, since in fact mild-manneredness is 
the best state concerned with these affections, mild-manneredness too 
would be a certain medial condition, and the mild-mannered person a 
mean between the harsh and the slavish ones. 


Ill 4 


Greatness of soul, magnificence, and generosity are also medial con- 
ditions. Generosity, for its part, is concerned with the acquisition 
and expenditure of wealth.’ For the person who is pleased by every 
acquisition more than one should, and is pained by every expenditure 
more than one should, is ungenerous; the one who in both cases is so 
less than one should is wasteful; while the one who in both is so as 
one should is generous. (By “as one should,” both in these cases and 
in others, I mean “as correct reason prescribes.’) But since the first 
two people are in excess and deficiency respectively, and where there 
are extremes there is also a mean, and this is best (the best where each 
kind (eidos) is concerned being one thing), it is necessary for generos- 
ity also to be a medial condition between wastefulness and ungeneros- 
ity, concerning the acquisition and expenditure of wealth. 

But we speak of wealth and the craft of wealth acquisition in two 
ways. For there is the intrinsic use of a possession, such as of a shoe or 
a cloak, and the coincidental use of it—not of course as when some- 
one uses a shoe as a weight, but as, for example, selling it or hiring 
it out (for then a shoe is used as a shoe).”** Now the avaricious per- 
son is the one who is eager for money, and money is concerned with 
acquisition rather than coincidental use. The ungenerous person, by 
contrast, could even be wasteful concerning the coincidental way of 
acquiring wealth; for it is in the case of acquiring wealth in accord with 
nature that he pursues increase.” The wasteful person is deficient in 
the necessities, whereas the generous one gives away any surplus. 
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There are also kinds (eidos) of these states that have different sub- 
kinds that are described in terms of the more and the less concern- 
ing their parts.**° For example, a miser, a skinflint, and a profiteer are 
ungenerous—the miser in not giving away money, the profiteer in 
accepting it from any source, and the skinflint in his intense worry 
about small sums. The person who is unjust in accord with ungeneros- 
ity is a keeper of false accounts and a fraud. And, similarly, one kind 
of wasteful person is a glutton for undisciplined expenditure, while 
another keeps no accounts because he cannot endure the pain of keep- 
ing accounts. 


I5 


Where greatness of soul is concerned, one must determine what is spe- 
cial to it on the basis of the qualities ascribed to great-souled people. 
For just as in other cases too, where due to their closeness and similar- 
ity up to a point their later divergence escapes notice, the same also 
happens concerning greatness of soul. That is why the contrary people 
sometimes lay claim to the same thing, the wasteful one to generos- 
ity, the surly one to dignity, and the rash one to courage; for they are 
concerned with the same things and up to a certain point are close 
neighbors—just as the courageous person and the rash one are capable 
of enduring dangers, but the former in one way, the latter in another, 
and these differ greatly. 

We speak of the great-souled person, though, in accord with merit- 
ing the title conveyed by the name, which consists in a certain magni- 
tude of soul and capacity. So that he also seems similar to the dignified 
person and the magnificent one, seeing that greatness of soul also 
appears to follow along with all the virtues.” For correctly judging 
what is great and small among good things is also something praise- 
worthy. Those that seem greatest are the ones pursued by the person 
who possesses the best state concerned with things of this sort. And 
greatness of soul is the best state. But the virtue concerned with a given 
thing judges the greater and smaller correctly, in the very way that the 
wise person and virtue would order. So that all the virtues will follow 
along with greatness of soul, or it will follow along with all of them. 

Further, it seems to be characteristic of a great-souled person to 
tend to despise things.*** But each virtue makes [its possessor] tend to 
despise great things that are contrary to reason—for example, courage 
does this in the case of dangers (for the courageous thinks that when 
something great is shameful, even his feeling is not in every case fear- 
ful), a temperate person thinks this about many great pleasures, and a 
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generous one about many great sorts of wealth.” And this seems char- 
acteristic of the great-souled person, because he is serious about few 
things, and these great ones, and not because they seem so to someone 
else. Indeed, the great-souled man would be more concerned about 
what seems good to one excellent person than about what seems so 
to many random people, as Antiphon, after his condemnation, said 
to Agathon who had praised his defense speech.” Actually, despis- 
ing things seems to be above all a special attribute of the great-souled 
person. On the other hand, to honor, living, wealth, and the other 
things that human beings take seriously, he seems to give little thought, 
except to honor. And it would pain him to be dishonored and ruled by 
an unworthy person. And he enjoys getting honor most of all. 

He would seem, then, to be disposed in contrary ways; for to be not 
only most of all concerned with honor, but also to tend to despise pop- 
ular reputation, seem not to go together.”' But in saying this we need 
to draw some distinctions. For honor is great or small in two ways. For 
it makes a difference whether the honor comes from many random 
people or from those worthy of note, and again so does by whom and 
for what the honor [is conferred]. For it is great not due to the number 
or quality of the honorers alone, but also due to its being [conferred 
for something] estimable. In truth, even positions of rule and the other 
good things are estimable and worth taking seriously only if they are 
truly great, so that there is also no virtue without greatness. That is 
why, as we said, each of the virtues seems to make people great-souled 
with regard to that with which each of them is concerned.” 

Nonetheless, beyond the other virtues, there is a particular one that 
is greatness of soul, so that we must also say that the person having this 
one is in the special sense great-souled. But since some good things 
are estimable, while others are as we determined previously, and of 
these sorts of goods some are truly great, others small, and of the for- 
mer some people are worthy, and think themselves worthy, it is among 
them that the great-souled person is to be sought. 

It is necessary, however, to draw a fourfold distinction. For one can 
be worthy of great things and think oneself worthy of them, plus there 
are small things and one can be worthy of things of that size and think 
oneself worthy of them. And there is the reverse in relation to each 
of these. For one could be such as to be worthy of small things while 
thinking oneself worthy of great and estimable goods, and one could 
be worthy of great ones while thinking oneself worthy of small ones. 
Now the one who, though worthy of small things, thinks himself wor- 
thy of great ones, is blameworthy (for it is foolish and no noble thing 
to think oneself worthy of getting what is contrary to one’s worth). 
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But it is also blameworthy if someone, though worthy of such things, 
does not think himself worthy to partake in them, even though they 
are available to him. There remains, then, the person who is contrary 
to both of these—the one who is worthy of great things and thinks 
himself worthy of them, and is such as he thinks himself to be. He is 
praiseworthy and a mean between them. 

Since, then, concerning the choice and use of honor and other esti- 
mable goods, the best disposition is greatness of soul, and we define 
the great-souled person as concerned with these, and not as concerned 
with useful things, and since at the same time too the medial disposi- 
tion is most praiseworthy, it is clear that greatness of soul would also 
be a medial disposition. And of its contraries, just as we catalogued 
them, the one of thinking oneself worthy of great things when one is 
not worthy of them is conceit (for we say that those sorts of people are 
conceited who think themselves worthy of great things without really 
being so), and the one having to do with really being worthy of great 
things while thinking oneself not worthy of great ones is smallness of 
soul (for it seems to be characteristic of a small-souled person not to 
think himself worthy of anything great, although he has attributes due 
to which he would justly be thought so). So it is necessary for great- 
ness of soul too to be a medial condition between conceit and small- 
ness of soul. 

The fourth of the cases we distinguished is neither entirely blame- 
worthy nor is he great of soul, being concerned with nothing having 
greatness; for he is neither worthy nor thinks himself worthy of great 
things, which is why he is not contrary [to the great-souled person]. 
Yet it would seem that being worthy of small things and thinking one- 
self worthy of them is contrary to being worthy of great things and 
thinking oneself worthy of them. But this person is not contrary [to the 
great-souled person] nor to be blamed (for he is as reason bids).*” And 
he is by nature the same as the great-souled person (for both think 
themselves worthy of the things they are worthy of). Indeed, he might 
even become great-souled (for he will think himself worthy of what he 
is worthy of), whereas a small-souled person, who, when great goods 
that are in accord with his honor are available, does not think him- 
self worthy of them, what would he have done if he had been worthy 
[only] of small ones? For either he would have thought himself worthy 
of great ones and been conceited, or of still smaller ones. That is also 
why no one would say of someone who was a resident alien that he 
was small-souled, if he thought himself unworthy to rule, but instead 
submits to it, but rather of someone who was a well-born citizen and 
thought it a great thing to rule. 
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III 6 


The magnificent person too, for his part, is not concerned with any 
random action or deliberate choice, but with expenditure, unless per- 
haps we are speaking metaphorically. And without expenditure there 
is no magnificence; for it is what is appropriate in adornment, and 
adornment does not come from random expenditures, but is found in 
exceeding the necessities. The person, then, who in great expenditure 
tends to deliberately choose what is appropriately great, is desirous of 
this sort of medial condition, and has an eye to this sort of pleasure, is 
magnificent.*° 

The one who tends toward greater and inappropriate expenditure is 
nameless.”” Nonetheless, he has a certain affinity with those whom some 
people call “tasteless” and “pretentious.” For example, if someone who is 
rich is spending money on the wedding of his beloved, and it seemed to 
him to be appropriate to make the sort of preparations one would make 
for a feast of moderate drinkers, he would be niggardly, whereas one 
who receives guests of the latter sort in a way appropriate for a wedding 
feast, if he does it neither for the sake of reputation nor due to abun- 
dance of resources, would be similar to a pretentious person.” 

But the one who spends in accord with worth and as reason prescribes 
is magnificent; for the appropriate [amount] is in accord with worth; for 
none of the things that are contrary to worth is appropriate. And [the 
amount] must be appropriate (for it belongs to what is appropriate in 
accord with worth), and appropriate both for the thing (for example, 
what is appropriate for the wedding of a servant is distinct from what is 
appropriate for that of a beloved), and for the person himself, if indeed 
he is up to this much or this sort of thing (for example, the embassy that 
Themistocles conducted to Olympia was not thought appropriate for 
him, because of his former low status, but rather for Cimon).”” 

But the person who has a random attitude to worth is none of these. 
And in the case of generosity it is the same way; for a person may be 
neither generous nor ungenerous. 


III 7 


For their parts, pretty much all of the other praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy states concerned with character are also either excesses, defi- 
ciencies, or medial conditions in feelings—for example, the envious 
person and the one who rejoices at another's doing badly. For these are 
named in accord with their states: envy is being pained at those who, in 
accord with worth, are doing well; the feeling of the one who rejoices at 
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another's doing badly has no name, but the one who has it reveals it in 
rejoicing at those who, contrary to worth, are doing badly. The indig- 
nant person (nemesétikos) is a mean between these; what the ancients 
call “indignation (nemesis)” is being pained at those who, contrary to 
worth, are doing badly or doing well, while rejoicing at those in accord 
with worth. That is why people think that Nemesis is actually a god. 

A sense of shame is a medial condition between shamelessness 
and bashfulness; for the one who gives thought to no one’s opinion is 
shameless; the one who gives thought to everyone alike is bashful; and 
the one who gives thought to the opinion of those who appear decent 
has a sense of shame. 

Friendliness is a medial condition between enmity and flattery; for 
the one who in every case readily adapts to the appetites of his associ- 
ates is a flatterer; the one who collides with all of them is churlish; and 
the one who neither goes along with nor resists every pleasure, but 
goes along with what appears best, is friendly.” 

Dignity is a medial condition between surliness and being 
ingratiating; for the one who lives with no regard at all to another, 
tending to despise people, is surly; the one who has regard to another 
in all things, or even feels inferior to everyone, is ingratiating; and the 
one who does this in some cases, but not in others, and to those worthy 
of it, is dignified.” 

The truthful and candid person, whom people call “straightfor- 
ward,’ is a mean between the self-deprecator and the boaster.** For 
the one who, not out of ignorance, is deceptive about himself for the 
worse is a self-deprecator; the one who is so for the better is a boaster; 
and the one who represents himself as he is, is truthful, and, as Homer 
puts it, sagacious.”* And, in general, the latter is a lover of truth, the 
other two of falsehood. 

Wit too is a medial condition, and the witty person a mean between 
the boorish and unwitty person and the buffoon.”” For just as the fussy 
eater differs from the omnivorous one concerning food in that the for- 
mer accepts nothing or only a little and does so reluctantly, while the 
other accepts everything readily, so too the boorish person stands in 
relation to the vulgar buffoon; for the former accepts nothing funny 
except reluctantly, while the other accepts everything readily and with 
pleasure. But one should do neither. Instead, one should accept some 
things, not others, and in accord with reason. This is the witty person. 

And the demonstration is the same; for indeed wit of this sort, and 
not the one we speak of by transference, is the most decent state; and 
the medial condition is praiseworthy, whereas the extremes are blame- 
worthy.” But since wit is of two varieties (for one consists in enjoying 
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a joke, even one directed against oneself, provided it is of this sort, 
even one that is a jibe, whereas the other consists in being capable 
of producing things of this sort), though they are distinct from each 
other, both are medial conditions.*° For the good judge of one who 
can produce jibes of the sort that gives him pleasure, even if the joke 
is on him, will be a mean between the vulgar person and the one who 
is prim. This defining mark is better than the one saying that the jibe 
must not be painful to the one who is the butt of it, no matter of what 
sort he is. Rather, it should please the one in the medial condition; for 
he is the one who judges well. 

Though all these medial conditions are praiseworthy, they are not 
virtues, and their contraries are not vices either; for they do not involve 
deliberate choice. All of them are found in classifications of the feel- 
ings; for each is a certain feeling. But because they are natural they 
contribute to the natural virtues; for, as will be said in later discus- 
sions, each virtue in a way occurs both naturally and otherwise, that 
is, as involving practical wisdom.”” Thus, while envy contributes to 
injustice (for the actions that stem from it are directed toward another) 
and indignation to justice, a sense of shame contributes to temperance 
(which is why people define temperance as being included in this kind 
(genos)); and the truthful and false are respectively wise and foolish. 

The mean, though, is more contrary to the extremes than those are 
to each other, because it does not occur with either of them, whereas 
the extremes often occur with each other. And sometimes the same 
people are rash cowards, or wasteful in some things and generous 
in others, and, in general, uneven in a bad way. For when people are 
uneven in a good way, they become means; for the extremes are in a 
way present in the mean.””* 

But the contrariety between the extremes and the mean does not 
seem to be alike for both, but sometimes is with respect to excess, 
sometimes with respect to deficiency. The causes of this are the two 
first mentioned, namely, rarity (for example, of those insensible to 
pleasure), and the fact that the one we tend to err more toward seems 
more contrary to the mean.” But a third is that what is more similar to 
the mean appears less contrary to it—for example, rashness in relation 
to courage, wastefulness in relation to generosity. 

The other praiseworthy virtues, then, have pretty much been spo- 
ken about. Now let us speak about justice. 


Book IV (NE V) 


IV 1 


As regards justice and injustice, we must investigate what sorts of 
actions they are concerned with, what sort of medial state justice is, 
and what the just is a mean between. And let our investigation be in 
accord with the same methodical inquiry as our preceding discussions. 

We see, then, that everyone wishes to speak about justice as the 
sort of state from which people are doers of just things—that is, from 
which they do just actions and wish for what is just. It is the same 
way where injustice is concerned—it is the state from which people do 
injustice and wish for what is unjust. Hence for us too let these things 
be assumed as a first outline. 

For it is not the same in the case of both capacities and sciences as 
it is with states. For the same capacity or science seems to result in 
contraries, whereas a state that is contrary to another does not result 
in contraries—for example, from health we do not do contrary actions 
but, rather, healthy ones only (for we say that someone is walking in a 
healthy way when he walks in the way the healthy person would). 

A state, then, that is contrary to another is often known from its 
contrary, while states are often known from their underlying condi- 
tions; for if indeed the good state is evident, the bad one also becomes 
evident, and the good state becomes evident from what conduces to it, 
and from it, the things that are conducive to it.*” For if the good state is 
firmness of flesh, the bad state must indeed be flabbiness of flesh, and 
what is conducive to the good state is what is productive of firmness 
of flesh. 

It follows for the most part that if one of a pair [of contraries] is said 
of things in more than one way, the other is also said of things in more 
than one way—for example, if “just” is, “unjust” is as well. 

It seems, though, that “justice” and “injustice” are said of things in 
more than one way but that the homonymy escapes notice because of 
their closeness and is less clear than when the ways are further apart 
(for here there is a big difference in their appearance)—as, for example, 
when both the clavicle of an animal and the thing we open a door with 
are said to be “keys” homonymously.”*' 

Let us grasp, then, in how many ways someone is said to be unjust. 
Well, the unlawful person seems to be unjust, as does the greedy or 
unfair one, so it is clear that both the lawful and the fair person will be 
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just. Therefore, the just will be what is lawful and what is fair, and the 
unjust will be what is unlawful and what is unfair. 

1129°1 But since the unjust person is greedy, he will be concerned with 
goods—not with all of them but with those that are matters of good and 
bad luck, which are always good, unconditionally speaking, but for this 
or that person, not always so. (These are the ones human beings pray 
for and pursue. But they should not. Instead, they should pray that 

5 unconditionally good things will also be good for them, while choos- 
ing the ones that are good for them.) 

The unjust person does not always choose too much. Instead, in the 
case of the unconditionally bad things, he actually chooses too little. 
But because the lesser evil also seems somehow good and greed is for 
what is good, he seems to be greedy. In fact, he is unfair; for this term 

10 encompasses the two cases and is what they have in common. 

But since, as we saw, the unlawful person is unjust and the lawful 
one just, it is clear that all lawful things are somehow just; for indeed 
the things defined by legislative science are lawful and each of these, 
we Say, is just. The laws, for their part, pronounce about all matters, 
aiming either at the common advantage of all or at that of the best 

15 people or of those who—in accord with their virtue or in accord with 
some other such thing—are in control.*” So, in one way, the things we 
call “just” are the ones that produce and safeguard happiness and its 
parts for the political community.” 

The law, however, also prescribes that one do the works of a coura- 

20 geous person (for example, not breaking rank or fleeing or throwing 
down one’s weapons), as well as those of a temperate person (for exam- 
ple, not committing adultery or wanton aggression) and those of a 
mild-mannered one (for example, not striking people or verbally abus- 
ing them). Similarly, where the other virtues and sorts of depravity are 
concerned, the law orders some things and forbids others—correctly, 
if established correctly, less well if done so carelessly. 

25 This sort of justice, then, is complete virtue—not unconditionally 
but in relation to another person. And that is why justice often seems 
to be the most excellent of the virtues, with the result that “neither the 
evening star nor the morning star is so wondrous,’ and, as the proverb 
says, “in justice is all virtue summed,” And it is complete virtue in 

30 the highest degree, because it is the complete use of complete virtue.” 
It is the complete use because the one who possesses it is able to use 
his virtue in relation to another person and not solely with regard to 
himself; for many people are able to use their virtue in what properly 
belongs to themselves but unable to do so in issues relating to another 
person. 
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And that is why Bias’ saying seems to be well put, that “ruling office 
reveals the man.” For a ruler is already in relation to another per- 
son and in a community with him. It is also because of this very same 
thing that justice, alone of the virtues, seems to be the good of another, 
because it is in relation to another person.” For it does what is advan- 
tageous for someone else, whether ruler or community member. 

The worst sort of person, then, is the one who uses his depravity 
both in relation to himself and in relation to his friends, whereas the 
best sort is not the one who uses his virtue in relation to himself but the 
one who uses it in relation to another person; for that is difficult work. 

This sort of justice, then, is not a part of virtue but is virtue as a 
whole, nor is the injustice contrary to it a part of vice but is vice as a 
whole. 

Besides, the difference between virtue and justice of this sort is clear 
from what we have said; for they are the same state but their being is 
not the same.*® Instead, insofar as the state is in relation to another 
person it is justice, whereas insofar as it is unconditionally a state of a 
certain sort, it is virtue. 


IV 2 


What we are seeking, however, is the justice that is a part of virtue; for 
there is one, so we say. And similarly where the injustice that is a part 
of vice is concerned. 

A sign of this is that a person who actively behaves in accord 
with other sorts of depravity acts unjustly, to be sure, but is not at all 
greedy—for example, the one who throws down his shield because 
of cowardice, who engages in verbal abuse because of harshness, or 
who does not help someone with his wealth because of ungenerosity. 
On the other hand, when someone is greedy, often his action is not in 
accord with any of these vices and certainly not with all of them. Yet it 
is in accord with some sort of wickedness, at least (for we blame it)— 
namely, with injustice. Therefore there is another sort of injustice that 
is a part of the whole, and another way for something to be unjust by 
being a part of the unjust in the sense of contrary to law. 

Further, if one person commits adultery for profit and makes 
money on it, while another does it—spending and so losing money on 
it—because of appetite, the latter would seem to be intemperate rather 
than greedy and the former to be unjust but not intemperate. Therefore 
it is clear that this is because the former does it to make a profit. 

Further, where every other sort of unjust action is concerned, its com- 
ing about is always attributed to some particular sort of depravity—for 
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example, if someone has committed adultery, to intemperance; if he 
broke rank, to cowardice; or, if he struck someone, to anger. But if the 
action was one of making a profit, it is attributed to no sort of depravity 
besides injustice. 

So it is evident that there is another sort of injustice beyond injus- 
tice as a whole, that is a part of it. It has the same name, because its 
definition places it in the same kind (genos); for they both exercise 
their capacity in relation to another person. The former is concerned 
with honor, wealth, or preservation (or—if we had one name for it— 
whatever includes all these) and is concerned with them because of the 
pleasure of making a profit, while the latter is concerned with all the 
things that are the concern of the excellent person. 

It is clear, then, that there are several sorts of justice and that there 
is a distinct sort besides virtue as a whole. What it is and what sort of 
thing, we must now ascertain. 

Well, in the case of the unjust, we distinguished between both the 
unlawful and the unfair, and in the case of the just, between both 
the lawful and the fair.*” Accordingly, the injustice discussed above 
is the unlawful sort. Since the unfair and the unlawful are not the 
same, however, but differ as part from whole (for everything unfair 
is unlawful but not everything unlawful is unfair), so this unfair sort 
of the unjust and of injustice are not the same but different from the 
other sort, the former as parts, the latter as wholes; for this injustice 
is a part of injustice as a whole, and, similarly, this justice is a part 
of justice as a whole. So we must also speak about the justice that is 
a part, about the injustice that is a part, and about the just and the 
unjust in this way. 

We may set aside, then, the justice and injustice that are prescribed 
in accord with virtue as a whole. For the first is the use of virtue as a 
whole in relation to another person and the second the use of vice. 
And it is evident how we must distinguish the just and the unjust in 
accord with these; for the majority of lawful actions are pretty much 
the ones prescribed by virtue as a whole; for the law prescribes living 
in accord with each virtue and forbids living in accord with each sort 
of depravity. 

What produces virtue as a whole, though, are the conventions 
ordained by the laws concerned with education that looks to the com- 
mon good.’ (Whether the education concerned with a particular 
individual, on the basis of which he is unconditionally a good man, 
is a matter for politics or for another science, is something we must 
determine later; for being a good man is presumably not in every case 
the same as being a good citizen.””’) 
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One kind (eidos) of the justice that is a part, and of the just in this 
way, is the one found in the allocation of honor, wealth, or any of the 
other things that are to be divided among those who share in a consti- 
tution (for in the case of these things, it is possible for one person to 
have a share that is equal or unequal to another’s). 

Another kind (eidos) is rectification in transactions. Of it, there are 
two parts; for some transactions are voluntary, others involuntary. The 
voluntary ones are such things as selling, buying, lending with inter- 
est, pledging, giving free use of something, depositing, and hiring out 
(these are called “voluntary” because the starting-point of the trans- 
actions is voluntary). Of the involuntary ones, some are clandestine 
(for example, theft, adultery, poisoning, pimping, enticing away slaves, 
murder by treachery, and perjury), whereas others involve force (for 
example, assault, imprisonment, murder, abduction, disabling, verbal 
abuse, and insulting treatment). 


IV 3 


Since the unjust person is unfair and the unjust is unfair, it is clear that 
there is also a mean between the unfair extremes. This is what is fair 
or equal; for in any sort of action in which there is the too much and 
the too little, there is also what is fair or equal.”” If, then, the unjust 
is unfair, the just is fair or equal—which is precisely what everyone 
believes even without argument. 

Since the fair is a mean, the just would be a mean of some sort. 
But the fair or equal involves at least two terms. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for the just to be both a mean and fair or equal, and related to 
something, and for some people. And insofar as it is a mean, it will 
be between certain things (and these are too much and too little); and 
insofar as it is fair or equal, it will involve two shares; and insofar as it 
is just, it will be so for certain people. Therefore it is necessary for the 
just to involve at least four terms: those, of course, for whom it is just, 
which are two, and the things involved (the shares), which are two. 

Also, the fairness or equality will be the same for the people and for 
the shares involved; for the latter (the shares involved) will stand in 
the same relation to each other as the people; for if the people are not 
equal, they will not have equal shares. Indeed, it is from this that quar- 
rels and complaints arise, when either equals get unequal shares (that 
is, get them in an allocation) or unequals get equal ones. 

Further, this is clear from its being in accord with worth; for every- 
one agrees that the just in allocations should be in accord with some 
sort of worth. But they are certainly not all speaking about the same 
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sort of worth. Instead, to democrats, worth lies in freedom; to oli- 
garchs, in wealth; to others, in good breeding; and to aristocrats, in 
virtue.” 

Therefore the just is a proportion of some sort. For being propor- 
tional is special not to number consisting of units alone but to num- 
ber in general; for proportion is equality of ratios and involves at least 
four terms.’ (That a divided proportion involves four terms is clear 
enough. But so does a continuous proportion; for it uses one term as 
two, that is, it mentions it twice—for example, as line A is to line B, so 
line B is to line C. Line B, then, has been mentioned twice. So if line B 
is put in twice, the terms in the proportion will be four.) 

Also, what is just will involve at least four terms, and the ratio is 
the same; for the people and the shares involved are similarly divided. 
Therefore as term A is to term B, so term C is to term D; and hence, 
taking them alternately, as A is to C so B is to D. So the whole (A + C) 
will also be so related to the whole (B + D). This is precisely the way the 
allocation couples them and, if it puts them together that way, couples 
them justly. 

Therefore the coupling of A with C and that of B with D is the just 
in allocation. And the just in this way is a mean, whereas the unjust is 
contrary to the proportional; for the proportional is a mean and the 
just is proportional. (Mathematicians call this sort of proportion “geo- 
metrical”; for in the geometrical sort, the relation of whole to whole is 
precisely the relation of each term of a pair to the other term.) But our 
proportion is not continuous; for there is not a single numerical term 
for person and share. 

The just, then, is this: the proportional. The unjust, on the other 
hand, is what is contrary to the proportional. Hence one share becomes 
too much and the other too little, which is precisely what happens in 
practice; for the person doing the injustice gets too much of what is 
good, while the one treated unjustly gets too little. In the case of what 
is bad, it is the reverse; for the lesser evil in the ratio becomes a good 
in relation to the greater evil (for the lesser evil is more choiceworthy 
than the greater, what is choiceworthy is a good, and what is more so 
is a greater good). 

This, then, is one kind (eidos) of the just. 


IV 4 
The remaining one is rectificatory, which is found in transactions, both 


voluntary and involuntary. And this kind (eidos) of the just is differ- 
ent from the previous one. For the just in an allocation from common 
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funds is always in accord with the aforementioned proportion. For if 
in fact there is going to be an allocation from wealth that is common, 
it will be in accord with precisely the same ratio as the investments in 
it have to each other. And the injustice that is opposed to this justice is 
the one contrary to that proportion. 

The just in transactions, on the other hand, is a sort of equality and 
the unjust a sort of inequality—although one in accord not with the 
previous proportion but in accord with the arithmetic one. For it makes 
no difference whether a decent person has defrauded a base person or 
a base person has defrauded a decent one; or whether a decent person 
committed adultery or a base one. For the law looks only to the differ- 
ence created by the harm done but treats the people involved as equals, 
whether one is doing an injustice and the other is suffering it, or one 
doing a harm and the other suffering it. 

So the unjust in this way, since it is a case of inequality, the judge 
tries to make equal; for even when one person is struck and another 
does the striking or one actually kills and the other is killed, the suffer- 
ing and the action constitute unequal parts in a division, and the judge 
tries to make them equal with respect to the loss by subtracting from 
the agent's profit. 

For when we are describing such cases in simple terms, even if the 
terms do not properly apply in some of them, we speak of the “profit, 
for example, for the one striking the blow and of the “loss” for the one 
suffering it. It is after what was suffered has been measured, at any rate, 
that the second is called a “loss” and the first a “profit.” 

So the equal is a mean between the too much and the too little. But 
the too much and the too little constitute a profit or a loss in contrary 
ways—too much good or too little bad constitutes a profit and the con- 
trary a loss. A mean here, as we saw, is the equal, and it, we say, is just. 
So the just in a rectification will be the mean between loss and profit. 

That is why too when people are involved in dispute they have 
recourse to the judge. Going to the judge, however, is going to justice; 
for the judge wishes to be, as it were, animate justice.*” Also, they seek 
the judge as an intermediary—in fact, some people call judges “media- 
tors,’ on the supposition that those who can hit the mean are the ones 
who will hit the just.” Therefore the just is a mean in some way, if 
indeed the judge is also one. 

The judge, however, equalizes things exactly as if they were a line 
divided into unequal segments and what he had done was subtract 
from the larger segment the amount by which it exceeded the half line 
and added it to the smaller segment. And when the whole has been 
divided in two, then people say that each “has his own share” when he 
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gets what is equal—where the equal is a mean between too much and 
too little that is in accord with the arithmetic proportion. 

(That is why it is called dikaion (“just”), because it consists in divid- 
ing dicha (in two), as if we had said dichaion and as if a dikastés (“judge”) 
was a dichastés. For when a certain amount is subtracted from one of 
two equal things and added to the other, the second exceeds the first by 
two times that amount; for if the amount had been subtracted from the 
one but not added to the other, the second would have exceeded the 
first by only one times the amount. Therefore the second was exceed- 
ing the mean by one times the amount and the mean was exceeding 
the thing from which something was subtracted by one times the same 
amount.”””) 

Therefore this is the way to come to know both what to subtract 
from the one who has too much and what to add to the one who has 
too little; for to the one who has too little there must be added the 
amount by which the mean exceeds it, while the amount by which the 
mean is itself exceeded must be subtracted from the greatest share.” 
Let the lines AA’, BB’, CC’, and DD’ be equal to each other. From AA’ 
let AE be subtracted and let CD be added to CC’, so that the whole line 
DCC’ exceeds EA’ by the segment CD and CF, then AE will exceed 
BB’ by CD.2” 

This also holds in the case of the various crafts; for they would have 
been ruined if the producer had not produced something of both a 
certain size and a certain quality and if the recipient had not received 
this and in that size and that quality.” 

These names, “loss” and also “profit,” are derived from voluntary 
exchange; for having more than one’s own share is called “making a 
profit,” while having less than the one had at the start is called “suffer- 
ing a loss”—as it is, for example, in buying and selling and other trans- 
actions in which the law grants immunity.”*’ When neither too much 
nor too little results, however, but the same as was given, the parties say 
they have what is their own and are neither suffering a loss nor making 
a profit. So the just is a mean between a certain sort of profit and loss 
in matters that are counter to what is voluntary, consisting in having an 
equal amount both before and after the transaction.” 


IV 5 


It seems to some people, however, that reciprocity is uncondition- 
ally just, as the Pythagoreans used to say; for they defined the just 
unconditionally as what stands in a reciprocal relation to another.” 
But reciprocity does not fit either the case of the just in an allocation 
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or the case of the just in a rectification. (And yet this, at any rate, is 
what people wish even Rhadamanthys’s line about justice to mean, “If 
a person suffered what he did, right justice would be done.””**) For in 
many ways reciprocity clashes with them. For example, if a ruling ofh- 
cer strikes someone, he should not be struck in return; and if a ruling 
officer was the person struck, the one who struck him should not only 
be struck back but punished too. Further, voluntariness and involun- 
tariness make a great difference. 

In communities based on exchange, however, what binds the par- 
ties together is the just in this way, namely, reciprocity that is propor- 
tional and not equal; for it is by proportional reciprocity that a city 
stays together. For people either seek [to return evil for] evil (and if 
they do not, it seems like slavery) or [good for] good (and if they do 
not, no giving in exchange takes place), and it is by giving in exchange 
that they stay together. That is why cities erect the temple of the Graces 
(Charites) in a conspicuous place, in order that there might be a return 
for what is given; for this is the special characteristic of gratitude 
(charis); for we should not only do a service in return for someone 
who has done us a favor (ho charisamenos) but, on another occasion, 
start by doing a favor too. 

What produces proportional exchange is diagonal coupling. Let A 
be a builder, B a shoemaker, C a house, and D a shoe. The builder, then, 
must get from the shoemaker the shoemaker’s product and give him 
his own product in return. If indeed there is first proportional equality, 
and then reciprocity is achieved, there will be what was mentioned. 
If not, there is no equality and nothing to keep the parties together; 
for there is nothing to prevent the product of one of them from being 
more excellent than that of the other. These products, then, must be 
equalized. {This also holds in the case of the various crafts; for they 
would have been ruined if the producer had not produced something 
of both a certain size and a certain quality and if the recipient had not 
received this and in that size and that quality.**} For it is not from 
two doctors that a community comes about but from a doctor and a 
farmer and, in general, from people who are different and not equal. 
And these must be equalized. That is why everything that is exchanged 
must be in some way commensurable. 

It is for this purpose that money has been introduced and becomes 
a sort of mean; for since it measures everything, it also measures excess 
and deficiency and how many shoes are equal to a house or food. Just 
as builder is to shoemaker, then, so must such-and-such number of 
shoes be to a house or food. For if this does not happen, there will be 
no exchange and no community. And it will not happen unless the 
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things in question are in some way equal. Therefore they must all be 
measured by some one thing, as we said before. In truth, this one thing 
is need, which binds everything together; for if people neither needed 
things nor needed them to a similar extent, either there would be no 
exchange or not one of the same sort.”*° But as a sort of exchangeable 
representative of need, money came into being on the basis of conven- 
tion and is called “money” (nomisma) because of this, because it exists 
not by nature but by conventional law (nomos), and changing it or ren- 
dering it useless is up to us.”*” 

Reciprocity will exist, then, when equalization has taken place, with 
the result that just as farmer is to shoemaker, so a farmer’s product is to 
a shoemaker’s. But we must not introduce them [as terms] in the figure 
of proportion when they have already made the exchange (otherwise 
one extreme will have both of the excess amounts) but when they both 
still have what is their own. That way they will be equals and commu- 
nity members, because this sort of equality can come about in their 
case: A is a farmer, C food, B a shoemaker, and D his equalized prod- 
uct. But if reciprocity could not be achieved in this way, there would 
be no community. 

That it is need that binds them together—since it is, as it were, one 
thing—is made clear by the fact that when the parties are not in need 
of each other—whether mutual or one-sided—they make no exchange, 
just as when someone needs what one has oneself, for example, when 
people permit the export of corn in return for wine. Therefore this 
proposed exchange must be equalized. And for the sake of future 
exchange, [even] if we need nothing now, because there could be such 
need in the future, money is a kind of security for us; for by bringing 
this we must get [what we need]. 

The same thing also happens to money, certainly; for it does not 
always have equal purchasing power. Nonetheless, it tends to be more 
stable. That is why everything must be assigned a price; for that way 
there will always be exchange, and if we have this, there will be a com- 
munity. Money, then, acts like a measure that by making things com- 
mensurable equalizes them; for there would be no community without 
exchange, no exchange without equality, and no equality without com- 
mensuration. In truth, to be sure, it is impossible for things so differ- 
ent to become commensurable, but in relation to our needs they can 
become adequately so. 

There must, then, be some single measure, but it will be one based 
on a hypothesis, which is why it is called “money” (nomisma); for 
money makes everything commensurable; for everything is measured 
in money.” A is a house, B ten minae, C a bed: A is half of B, provided 
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a house is worth five minae, or is equal to them, and the bed C is a tenth 
part of B. It is clear, therefore, how many beds equal a house—five.”*” 
And that this is how exchange took place before there was money is 
clear; for it makes no difference whether it is five beds in return for a 
house, or the value of five beds. 

We have said, then, what the unjust is and what the just is. And with 
these defined, it is clear that just action is a mean between doing injus- 
tice and suffering injustice. For the one involves having too much and 
the other having too little. 

Justice is something medial, not in the same way as the other vir- 
tues but because it is [productive] of a mean, whereas injustice is so 
of the extremes. Also, justice is the state in accord with which the just 
person is said to do in action what is just, and to do so in accord with 
his deliberate choice; and to allocate things—whether to himself and 
another or to two other people—not in such a way that too much of 
what is choiceworthy goes to himself and too little to his neighbor; and 
the reverse with what is harmful, but rather the proportionally equal 
amount to both—and similarly where the allocation is to two other 
people. 

Injustice, on the contrary, is [related in that way to] what is unjust, 
namely, excess and deficiency of what is beneficial and what is harm- 
ful, contrary to what is proportional. Hence injustice is excess and defi- 
ciency because it is productive of excess and deficiency. In the agent's 
own case, this is an excess of what is unconditionally beneficial and a 
deficiency of what is harmful. In the case of other people, it is gener- 
ally the same, but it can be contrary to what is proportional in either of 
the two directions. In the case of an unjust action, getting too little is 
what constitutes suffering injustice, while getting too much constitutes 
doing injustice. 

So much for justice and injustice, then, what the nature of each is, 
and similarly for what, in universal terms, is just and what unjust. 


IV 6 


Since it is possible for someone to do injustice without yet being an 
unjust person, what sorts of unjust actions make someone who is 
already unjust, unjust with regard to a particular sort of injustice— 
for example, a thief, an adulterer, or a pirate? Or is that not at all the 
way in which they differ? For someone might in fact have sex with a 
woman knowing who she is, but not because deliberate choice was the 
starting-point of his action but because feeling was. He is doing injus- 
tice, certainly, but he is not unjust—as, for example, someone is not a 
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thief although he did steal, nor an adulterer although he did commit 
adultery, and similarly in the other cases. 

Now we have previously said how reciprocity is related to the just. 
But we must not forget that we are inquiring about both the uncondi- 
tionally just and the politically just. The latter is found where people 
share a communal life with a view to self-sufficiency and are free and 
equal, either proportionally or arithmetically. So those who are not like 
that have nothing politically just in their relations with each other, only 
what is just in a way and by a certain similarity.” For there is justice 
only among people whose relations with each other are in fact subject 
to law, and law only among those where there is injustice. For justice 
is a judgment of what is just and what is unjust. Where injustice exists 
among people, doing injustice also exists among them (although, 
where doing injustice exists among them, there is not always injus- 
tice), and doing injustice consists in allocating to oneself too many of 
the things that are unconditionally good and too few of those that are 
unconditionally bad.” 

That is why it is not a human being we allow to rule but reason, 
because a human being does so for himself and thus becomes a tyrant. 
A ruler by contrast is a guardian of what is just and, if of what is just, 
also of what is equal, since he seems never to get a greater share for 
himself, if indeed he is just. For he does not allocate a larger share of 
what is unconditionally good to himself, unless it is proportional to 
himself—which is why he seems to labor for someone else—and it is 
because of this that people say that justice is the good of another, as we 
also said earlier.”* Therefore some sort of recompense must be given 
to him, and this is honor and privilege. And someone to whom such 
things are not enough, these sorts of people become tyrants. 

The just for a master of slaves or for a father is not the same as 
these other sorts but similar to them; for there is no injustice in 
relation to what is unconditionally one’s own; and one’s own posses- 
sion or child, until it reaches a certain age and has been separated, 
is like a part of us. No one, however, deliberately chooses to harm 
himself. That is why there is no injustice in relation to oneself and 
therefore nothing politically unjust or politically just either; for it, 
we saw, is what is in accord with law and exists among those who 
are naturally subject to law, and these people are those to whom 
equality in ruling and being ruled belong.” That is why the just is 
found more in relation to a wife than in relation to a child or posses- 
sions; for this is the just in a household; and it too is different from 
the politically just.*”* 
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Of the politically just, one part is natural, the other legal. The natural 
one is the one that has the same force everywhere and not because it 
does or does not seem to have it, whereas the legal is the one where at 
the start it makes no difference whether it enjoins one thing or another, 
but once people establish it, it does make a difference—for example, 
that a mina is the amount of a ransom, or that a goat be sacrificed and 
not two sheep. Further, the legally just includes both laws passed for 
particular cases (for example, that sacrifices be offered to Brasidas) and 
things passed by decrees.*”° 

It seems to some people, though, that all cases of justice are like this, 
because what is by nature is unchangeable and has the same capacity 
everywhere, just as fire burns here and in Persia; whereas what is just 
they see as changing. This is not the case, however, but in a way it is. 
Among the gods, no doubt, it is presumably not at all this way, but 
among us, while there is such a thing as what is by nature, everything 
is changeable all the same. Nonetheless, we do find here what is by 
nature and what is not by nature. But of the things that admit of being 
otherwise, it is clear what sort are by nature and what sort are not by 
nature but rather legal and by agreement, if indeed both are similarly 
changeable. And the same distinction will apply in other cases; for the 
right hand is by nature stronger, even though it is possible for everyone 
to become ambidextrous.””* 

The sorts of things that are just by being in accord with convention 
and what is advantageous, however, are like measures; for measures 
for wine and for corn are not the same everywhere but are bigger in 
wholesale buying and selling and smaller in retail. Similarly too things 
that are not naturally just but are merely human are also not the same 
everywhere; for even constitutions are not the same everywhere, 
although only one is, in accord with nature, best everywhere.” 

Each of the things that are legally just is like a universal in relation 
to particulars; for the things that are done in action are many, but each 
[of the things that are legally just] is one thing; for it is a universal. But 
an unjust action (adikéma) and what is unjust are different as are a just 
action (dikaiéma) and what is just; for what is unjust is so by nature or 
by constitutional arrangement, whereas this same thing, when done, is 
an unjust action but before it was done, it was not yet one but rather 
something unjust.”* Similarly with a just action, although here the 
common sort is more usually called a dikaiopragéma, whereas it is the 
rectification of an unjust action that is called a dikaiéma. 
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Later we must investigate each of these to see of what sorts their 
kinds (eidos) are, how many there are, and what they are concerned 
with.?? 


IV 8 


Given that just and unjust actions are the way we said they are, a per- 
son does an unjust action (adikei) or does a just action (dikaiopragei) 
when he does these voluntarily. But when he does them involuntarily, 
he neither does an unjust action nor a just action, except coinciden- 
tally; for people do in fact do actions that are coincidentally just or 
unjust. 

But an unjust action, and a just action, are defined by the volun- 
tary and involuntary; for it is when the action is voluntary that it 
is blamed, and it is then, at the same time, also an unjust action.*” 
And so it is possible for something to be unjust without yet being an 
unjust action, unless voluntariness is present as well. What I mean 
by “voluntary,” as was also said earlier, is what is up to oneself and 
done knowingly—that is, not in ignorance of whom, with what, or 
for what’s sake (for example, whom one is striking, with what, and for 
the sake of what), and where each of these is neither coincidentally 
so nor so by force.*”’ For example, if someone were to take the hand 
of another person and use it to strike a third, the second would not 
be acting voluntarily; for it was not up to him. It is also possible that 
the one being struck is his father, whereas the agent, while knowing 
that he is striking a human being or one of the people present, does 
not know that it is his father. Similar distinctions must also be made 
in the case of the for-the-sake-of-which and concerning the action 
as a whole. 

What is done in ignorance, then, or not in ignorance but not up to 
oneself, or what is done by force, is involuntary. For there are in fact 
many natural processes that we either do or undergo knowingly, none 
of which are either voluntary or involuntary—for example, aging or 
dying. 

Both unjust actions and just actions alike can also be coinciden- 
tally such; for in fact someone might return a deposit involuntarily 
and because of fear, and someone like that must not be said either to 
be doing what is just or to be doing a just action, except coinciden- 
tally. Similarly, one must also say that the person who fails to return 
a deposit, because he is under compulsion and acting involuntarily, is 
only coincidentally doing what is unjust or doing an unjust action. Of 
our voluntary actions, though, we do some having deliberately chosen 
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them (namely, the ones where there is prior deliberation), whereas 
we do others not having deliberately chosen them (namely, the ones 
where there is no prior deliberation). 

There are three sorts of harm, then, that are found in communities. 
Those involving ignorance are errors when the one affected, what he 
is doing, the instrument, or the end is not as the agent thought; for he 
thought either that he was not hitting, or not with this, or not this per- 
son, or not for the sake of this, but, instead, the for-the-sake-of-which 
happened not to be as he thought (for example, he hit not in order to 
wound but in order to provoke) or not the person he thought or not 
with the instrument he thought. 

Accordingly, when the harm is contrary to reasonable expectation, 
it is bad luck. By contrast, when it is not contrary to reasonable expec- 
tation but involves no vice, it is an error (for someone commits an 
error when the starting-point of its cause is in himself, but it is bad luck 
when the starting-point is outside him). 

When an agent harms knowingly but without prior deliberation, it 
is an unjust action—for example, acts done because of spirit or other 
feelings that are necessary and natural to human beings; for people 
who do these sorts of harms and commit these sorts of errors are doing 
what is unjust, and their actions are unjust actions; however they are 
not yet unjust or wicked because of this; for the harm was not done 
because of depravity. But when it is done as a result of deliberate choice, 
the agent is unjust and depraved. 

That is why acts done as a result of spirit are correctly judged not to 
be premeditated; for their starting-point is not the agent who acts as a 
result of spirit but the one who made him angry. Further, the dispute 
is not about whether the event took place or not but about what is 
just; for the anger is at the apparent injustice. For the parties are not 
disputing about whether the event took place or not, as in transactions, 
where—unless they are doing it because of forgetfulness—one of the 
parties must be depraved.*” Instead, the parties agree about the thing 
at issue, but dispute about which action was just (whereas the person 
who deliberately harms another is not ignorant about this), so that one 
party thinks he has been done an injustice, whereas the other denies 
it 3% 

If a person harms as a result of deliberate choice, however, he acts 
unjustly, and it is by doing these unjust actions that the unjust person is 
at this point unjust, when they are contrary to what is proportional or 
to what is equal. Similarly, a person is just when he does just actions as 
a result of deliberate choice, whereas he does a just action if he merely 
does it voluntarily. 
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Some involuntary actions merit sympathetic consideration, whereas 
others do not merit sympathetic consideration. Errors that people 
make not only in ignorance but also because of ignorance merit sym- 
pathetic consideration, whereas when errors are made not because of 
ignorance but in ignorance caused by a feeling that is neither natural 
nor human, they do not merit sympathetic consideration. 


IV 9 


Someone might raise some puzzles, however, about whether we have 
adequately defined what suffering an unjust action is and what doing 
an unjust action is. He might ask, first of all, whether things are as 
Euripides suggests in the strange lines: 


“T killed my own mother: short the tale.” 

“A voluntary thing on both your parts or an involuntary one?”*” 

For is it really possible to suffer an unjust action voluntarily? Or is 
it impossible and, instead, always involuntary, just as doing an unjust 
action is always voluntary? And is it always one or the other, or is it 
sometimes voluntary and sometimes involuntary? 

It is similar in the case of suffering a just action; for doing a just 
action is always voluntary, so that it is reasonable for there to be a sim- 
ilar opposition in either case and for suffering an unjust action and 
suffering a just action to be either something voluntary or something 
involuntary. But it would seem strange, even in the case of suffering 
a just action, if it were always voluntary; for some people suffer a just 
action involuntarily. 

Next, we might also go through the following puzzle about whether 
every person who has suffered something unjust has suffered an unjust 
action or whether the case of suffering one is just like the case of doing 
one; for it is possible to share coincidentally in what is just in both direc- 
tions, and similarly, it is clear, in the case of what is unjust; for doing 
something that is unjust is not the same as doing an unjust action, nor 
is suffering something unjust the same as suffering an unjust action. 
Similarly in the case of doing a just action and suffering a just action; 
for it is not possible to suffer an unjust action without someone's doing 
an unjust action or to suffer a just action without someone's doing a 
just action. 

But if to do what is unconditionally an unjust action is to harm 
someone voluntarily; and if “voluntarily” means for someone to 
know the one affected, the instrument, and the way; and if the person 
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who lacks self-control harms himself voluntarily; then he would vol- 
untarily suffer an unjust action and it would be possible for some- 

one to do an unjust action to himself. This is also one of the puzzles 

that are raised, namely, whether it is possible for someone to do an 

unjust action to himself. Further, someone could, because of lack of 11361 
self-control, be voluntarily harmed by someone else who was acting 
voluntarily, so that it would be possible to suffer an unjust action 
voluntarily. 

Or is our definition incorrect, and to “harming while knowing the 
one affected, the instrument, and the way,” must we add “against the 
wish of the one affected”? Then someone is harmed and suffers unjust 
things voluntarily, but no one suffers an unjust action voluntarily; for 5 
no one wishes to suffer such an action, not even the person who lacks 
self-control, who instead acts contrary to his wish; for no one wishes 
for what he does not think to be excellent, and the person who lacks 
self-control does not do what he thinks he should do. 

The person who gives away what is his own, as Homer says Glaucus 
gave to Diomedes “gold for bronze, a hundred oxen’s worth for nine,” 10 
is not suffering an unjust action voluntarily.*” For to give is up to him- 
self. To suffer an unjust action, however, is not up to the agent; on the 
contrary, the one doing injustice must be present. Where suffering an 
unjust action is concerned, then, it is clear that it is not voluntary. 

Further, of the issues we deliberately chose to discuss, two remain, 
namely, whether the person doing the unjust action is the one who 15 
allocates a larger share to someone contrary to his worth or is the one 
who has the larger share, and whether it is possible to do an unjust 
action to oneself.*** For if the first alternative is possible and it is the 
allocator who does the unjust action and not the one who has the 
larger share, then if someone knowingly and voluntarily allocates a 
larger share to someone else than he does to himself, this person does 
an unjust action to himself, which is precisely what moderate people 
seem to do; for the decent person tends to take less than his share. 20 
Or is that too simple? For it may be that the decent person is getting 
a larger share of a different good—for example, of reputation or of 
what is unconditionally noble. Further, [the puzzle] is resolved by 
appeal to our definition of what it is to do an unjust action.*” For he 
suffers nothing contrary to his own wish, so that on these grounds at 
least he suffers no unjust action. Rather, if indeed he suffers anything, 
it is harm alone. 

It is evident that the allocator of the larger share does in fact do 25 
an unjust action but that the person who has the larger share does 
not always do one; for it is not the person to whom the unjust share 
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belongs who does the unjust action but the one who voluntarily does 
the unjust action, namely, the one from whom, as the starting-point 
of the action, it derives, and the starting-point is in the allocator, not 
in the recipient.*"° 

Further, since things are said in many ways to do things (and there 
is a way in which inanimate things do kill, and a hand and a servant 
under orders), the recipient, though he does not do an unjust action, 
does do what is unjust. 

Further, if the allocator gave his judgment in ignorance, he does not 
do an unjust action, according to the legally just, nor is his judgment 
unjust, although in a way it is unjust (for what is legally just is different 
from what is just in the primary way). However, if he knowingly gives 
an unjust judgment, he himself is getting more than his share either of 
favor or of revenge. The person, then, who has given an unjust judg- 
ment because of these things has also got more than his share, exactly 
as if he had got part of the proceeds of an unjust action. And in fact, 
having given the judgment about land on that condition, he got not 
land but money. 

Human beings think that doing unjust actions is up to them. That 
is why they also think that the just is easy. But it isn't. Having sex 
with a neighbor’s wife, striking someone standing nearby, or putting 
money in someone's hand is easy and is up to themselves. But doing 
them because of being in a certain state is not easy and not up to 
themselves. 

Similarly, human beings think that to know what is just and what 
is unjust we need not be at all wise, because the things the law pro- 
nounces about are not difficult to comprehend (although these do not 
constitute what is just except coincidentally). But knowing the way 
actions must be done and things must be allocated if they are to be 
just—that takes more work than knowing what things are healthy. For 
even in their case, while knowing that honey, wine, hellebore, cautery, 
and surgery are healthy things is easy, knowing the way these must be 
allocated with a view to health and to whom and when takes as much 
work as being a doctor. 

Because of this very thing, they also think that to do unjust actions is 
no less characteristic of the just person than of the unjust one, because 
the just person is no less—but even more—able to do each of these 
actions; for he too is able to have sex with a woman and strike blows, and 
the courageous person is able to throw down his shield and turn and 
run in this direction or that. But doing cowardly actions or unjust 
actions is not doing things of this sort except coincidentally; on the 
contrary, it involves being in a certain state when we do them.*"' In the 
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same way, doing medical actions or curing someone does not consist 
in performing a surgery or not performing one; or giving drugs or not 
giving them; but in doing them in a certain way. 

What is just is found among people who have a share in uncondi- 
tionally good things, who can have an excess of these or a deficiency; 
for, for some beings (as presumably for gods) there is no such thing 
as an excess of these, whereas for others (the incurably bad ones) no 
amount of them is beneficial but they are all harmful, and for yet oth- 
ers, they are beneficial up to a point.*’” That is why the just is some- 
thing human. 


IV 10 


We must next say something about decency and the decent—about the 
way decency is related to justice and the way the decent is related to the 
just.* For on investigation these appear to be neither unconditionally 
the same nor different in kind (genos). Sometimes indeed we praise 
the decent and a man of this sort, so that we even transfer “decent” to 
other things we are praising in place of “good,” making it clear that the 
more decent is better. But sometimes, on following out the argument, 
it appears strange that the decent, if it is something beyond the just, 
must be something praiseworthy; for either the just is not something 
excellent or the decent is not, if it is different from the just; or, if both 
are excellent, they are the same.** 

It is pretty much because of these considerations, then, that a puzzle 
arises about the decent. Yet in a way they are all correct and none is 
contrary to any of the others; for the decent, although better than what 
is in a certain way just, is still just and is not better than the just in the 
sense of being a thing of a different kind (genos). After all, the same 
thing is just and decent, and while both are excellent, the decent is 
more excellent. 

What produces the puzzle is that while the decent is just, it is not 
the just according to the law, but rather a rectification of the legally 
just. The cause of this is that all law is universal, but about some sorts 
of things it is not possible to pronounce correctly in universal terms. 
So in the sorts of cases where it is necessary to speak in universal terms 
but not possible to do so correctly, the law picks what holds for the 
most part, not unaware of the error involved. And it is no less correct 
for doing so; for the error is not in the law or in the legislator but in 
the nature of the thing at issue; for what is doable in action consists of 
this sort of subject matter right from the outset.*'* So whenever the law 
speaks universally and a particular case arises that is contrary to the 
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universal, at that time it is correct (insofar as the legislator omits some- 
thing and has made an error in pronouncing unconditionally) to rec- 
tify the deficiency—to say what the legislator himself would have said 
had he been present and would have put into his law had he known 
about the case. 

That is why the decent is just and better than what is in a cer- 
tain way just. It is not better than the unconditionally just, however, 
but only better than the sort that, because it pronounces universally, 
makes an error. And this is the very nature of the decent—a rectifi- 
cation of law insofar as it is deficient because of its universality. For 
this is also the cause of not everything’s being regulated by law— 
namely, that there are some cases where it is impossible to establish 
a law, so that decrees are needed. For the standard of what is inde- 
terminate is itself indeterminate, just like the lead standard used in 
Lesbian-style building; for the standard is not fixed but adapts itself 
to the shape of the stone, and a decree adapts itself to the things 
themselves.*"° 

What it is to be decent, then, and that it is both just and better than 
what is in a certain way just, is clear. And it is also evident from this 
what the decent person is; for the person who is disposed to deliber- 
ately choose and to do these sorts of actions, and is not a stickler for 
justice in the bad way but takes less than his due even if he has the law 
on his side, is decent and his state is decency, which is a sort of justice 
and not some different state. 
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Whether it is possible to do an unjust action to oneself or not is evi- 
dent from what has been said.*’” For some just actions are the ones in 
accord with any virtue that are required by law—for example, the law 
does not allow the killing of oneself, and the things it does not allow, 
it forbids. Further, whenever, contrary to the law, someone harms 
another person, not in return for a harm, and does so voluntarily, he 
does an unjust action (and the one who does it voluntarily is the one 
who does it knowing the person affected and the instrument used). 
But the person who, because of anger, kills himself does this volun- 
tarily, contrary to correct reason, and this the law does not allow. 
Therefore he does an unjust action. But to whom? Isn’t it to the city 
and not to himself? For he suffers it voluntarily, and no one suffers an 
unjust action voluntarily. That is why indeed the city imposes a pen- 
alty and why a certain dishonor attaches to a person who has done 
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away with himself, on the supposition that he is doing something 
unjust to the city. 

Further, insofar as the unjust agent is only unjust and not wholly 
base, it is not possible for him to do an unjust action to himself. (For 
this is different from the former case; for the person who is unjust 
in this way is wicked in the same way as a coward, not by possessing 
wickedness as a whole, and so it is also not in accord with it that he 
does the unjust action.) For that would be for the same thing to have 
been taken away from and added to the same person at the same time, 
and this is impossible. Rather, when something is just or when some- 
thing is unjust, there must always be more than one person involved.’ 

Further, an unjust action is voluntary, done from deliberate choice, 
and initiatory.*’’ For the person who acts because of something he suf- 
fered, and who does the same back, does not seem to do an unjust 
action. If he does it to himself, however, he is suffering and doing the 
same thing at the same time. 

Further, it would be possible to suffer an unjust action voluntarily. 

Besides, no one does an unjust action without doing one of the par- 
ticular sorts of unjust action, and no one commits adultery with his 
own wife or breaks into his own house or steals his own property. 

The puzzle about doing an unjust action to oneself is generally 
resolved, however, by reference to our definition concerned with suf- 
fering an unjust action voluntarily.*” 

It is evident too that both the doing of the unjust action and the suf- 
fering of the unjust action are base (for the second involves having less 
and the first having more than the mean, which is like health in the 
case of medicine, or good physical condition in that of athletic train- 
ing). Nonetheless, the doing of the unjust action is worse; for doing an 
unjust action involves vice and is blameworthy, and the vice is either 
complete and unconditional or close to it (since not every voluntary 
unjust action involves injustice), whereas suffering an unjust action 
involves neither vice nor injustice. Intrinsically, then, suffering an 
unjust action is less base, but coincidentally there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from being a greater evil. But what happens coincidentally is 
of no concern to craft. Rather, it says that pleurisy is a worse malady 
than a stumble, and yet the latter might turn out to be coincidentally 
worse (if the stumbler, because of his fall, was captured or killed by his 
enemies). 

By transference, though, and by similarity, what is just is found not 
in a person’ relations to himself but among his parts—not what is just 
in every way but what is just in the way found in the mastery of slaves 
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or in household management. For in these accounts the part of the 
soul that has reason is distinguished from the non-rational part.” 
People look at these, indeed, and it seems to them that just actions can 
occur in a person's relations to himself, because it is possible for each 
of the parts to suffer things that are contrary to its own desires. So that 
there is, then, something just in their relations with each other, like 
that between ruler and ruled. 

Where justice and the others—the virtues of character—are con- 
cerned, then, let them be defined in the foregoing way. 


Book V (NE VI) 


Vi 


Since we have previously said that one must choose the mean, not 
the excess and not the deficiency, and the mean is as correct reason 
says, let us distinguish this.*” For in the case of all the states we have 
discussed, and as regards the others as well, there is some target on 
which a possessor of the reason keeps his eye as he tightens or loos- 
ens, and there is some sort of defining mark of the medial states, 
which we say are between excess and deficiency, being in accord with 
correct reason.” 

But though this is true to say, it is not at all perspicuous; for even 
in the other sorts of supervision where there is scientific knowledge, it 
is true to say that one should exert oneself or relax neither too much 
nor too little but medially and as correct reason says.*** But someone 
having only this [account] would know nothing more, for example, as 
to what sorts of treatments to apply to the body, than if someone were 
to say that one should apply those that the craft of medicine prescribes 
and in the way the one who possesses this craft would. That is why, 
with regard to the states of the soul as well, we should not only assert 
this much of the truth but also determine what correct reason is and 
what its defining mark. 

In distinguishing the virtues of the soul we said that some are vir- 
tues of character and some of thought.*” The virtues of character, to 
be sure, we have discussed. So let us now speak about the others as 
follows, after first saying something about the soul. Previously, then, 
we said that there are two parts of the soul, both one that has reason 
and one that lacks reason.*”° Let us now divide in the same way the 
part that has reason. Let it also be assumed that there are two parts 
that have reason—one by which we get a theoretical grasp on those 
beings whose starting-points do not admit of being otherwise and 
one by which we do so on those that do admit of being otherwise; for 
where beings differ in kind (genos), parts of the soul that differ in kind 
(genos) are naturally suited to each of them, if indeed it is on the basis 
of a certain similarity and kinship that they have knowledge.*” 

Let us call one of these the “scientific” part and the other the “ratio- 
nally calculative” part; for deliberating is the same as rationally cal- 
culating, and no one deliberates about what does not admit of being 
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otherwise.*** So the rationally calculative part is one distinct part of the 
part that has reason. 

Therefore we must grasp what the best state of each of these parts is; 
for this is the virtue of each of them and the virtue relates to the proper 
function. 


V2 


Three things in the soul, indeed, control action and truth—perception, 
understanding, and desire. Of these, perception is not a starting-point 
of any action.*” This is clear from the fact that wild beasts have percep- 
tion but do not share in action. 

What affirmation and denial are in the case of thought, that, in 
the case of desire, is precisely what pursuit and avoidance are. So, 
since virtue of character is a deliberately choosing state and deliberate 
choice is deliberative desire, it follows that both the reason must be 
true and the desire must be correct, if indeed the deliberate choice is 
to be an excellent one, and the very things the one asserts, the other 
pursues.*” This, then, is practical thought and truth. In the case of 
thought that is theoretical, however, and neither practical nor pro- 
ductive, the good state and the bad state are truth and falsity (for that 
is the function of every part involving thought) but in the case of the 
part involving practical thought, the good state is truth in agreement 
with correct desire.*”" 

Of action, then, the starting-point—the source of the movement, 
not what it is for the sake of—is deliberate choice, and of deliberate 
choice, the starting-point is desire and reason that is for the sake of 
something. That is why, without understanding and thought on the 
one hand and a state of character on the other, there is no deliber- 
ate choice; for there is no doing well in action or its contrary without 
thought and character.*” Thought by itself, however, moves nothing, 
but thought that is for the sake of something and practical does; for 
this even rules productive thought; for every producer produces for 
the sake of something, and what is producible is not unconditionally 
an end (as opposed to an end in relation to something and for some- 
thing else) but what is doable in action is; for doing well in action is 
the end, and the desire is for it. That is why deliberate choice is either 
desiderative understanding or thought-involving desire, and this sort 
of starting-point is a human being.** 

Nothing in the past, though, is an object of deliberate choice—for 
example, nobody deliberately chooses to have sacked Troy; for nobody 
deliberates about the past but rather about the future and what admits 
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of being otherwise, and what is past does not admit of not having hap- 
pened. That is why Agathon is correct: 


Of one thing alone is even a god deprived, 
To make undone what is done and finished.*™* 


Of both of the parts that involve understanding, then, the function 
is truth. So the states in accord with which each most grasps the truth 
are, in each of the two cases, their virtues. 


V3 


Let us start, then, from farther back and speak again about these 
issues. Let the states, then, in which the soul grasps the truth by way 
of affirmation and denial be five in number: craft knowledge, scientific 
knowledge, practical wisdom, theoretical wisdom, and understanding; 
for supposition and belief admit of falsehood.*” 

Now what scientific knowledge is will be evident from the follow- 
ing, if one is to speak in an exact way and not be guided by mere simi- 
larities.*°° For we all suppose that what we know scientifically does not 
at all admit of being otherwise, whereas, in the case of things that do 
admit of being otherwise, whenever they fall outside our observation 
it escapes notice whether they hold or not.*” Therefore what admits of 
being known scientifically is by necessity. Therefore it is eternal; for the 
things that are unconditionally necessary are all eternal, and eternal 
things cannot come to be or pass away. 

Further, each and every science seems to be teachable, and what can 
be known scientifically to be learnable. And it is from things already 
known that all teaching proceeds, just as we also say in the Analytics; 
for some is through induction and some by deduction.*** Now induc- 
tion is a starting-point of the universal as well, whereas a deduction 
proceeds from universals. Therefore there are starting-points from 
which a deduction proceeds that are not reached by deduction. There- 
fore induction [must provide them]. 

Therefore scientific knowledge is a state affording demonstrations 
and has the other features included in the definition we give in the 
Analytics; for it is when someone is convinced in a certain way, and the 
starting-points are known to him, that he has scientific knowledge; for 
if they are not better known than the conclusion, it is in a coincidental 
sense that he will have scientific knowledge.*” 

Let scientific knowledge, then, be defined in this way. 
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V4 


What admits of being otherwise includes both what is producible 
and what is doable in action. But production and action are different 
(about them, though, we rely also on the external accounts), so that the 
practical state involving reason is also different from the productive 
state involving reason.*”° And nor is one encompassed by the other; for 
action is not production and production is not action.’ Since, then, 
building, for example, is one sort of craft and is precisely a productive 
state involving reason, and since there is no craft that is not a produc- 
tive state involving reason and no such state that is not a craft, a craft 
would be actually the same as a productive state involving true reason. 

Every craft is concerned with coming to be, that is, with crafting 
things and getting a theoretical grasp on how something may come 
to be that admits of being and of not being and whose starting-point 
is in the producer but not in the product; for things that are or come 
to be by necessity are not the concern of craft, nor are things that are 
in accord with nature (for they have their starting-point within them- 
selves).*” Since, then, production and action are different, it is neces- 
sary that craft be concerned with production but not with action. 

And in a certain way, craft and luck are concerned with the same 
things; as Agathon says, “Craft loves luck and luck craft? 

A craft, then, as we said, is some sort of state involving true reason 
concerned with production, and craft incompetence is the contrary, 
a state involving false reason concerned with production.*” Both are 
concerned with what admits of being otherwise. 


V5 


Where practical wisdom is concerned, we might grasp it by getting a 
theoretical grasp on what sort of people we say are practically-wise. It 
seems, then, to be characteristic of a practically-wise person to be able 
to deliberate correctly about what is good and advantageous for him- 
self, not with respect to a particular area (for example, about what sorts 
of things further health or further strength) but about what sorts of 
things further living well as a whole. A sign of this is that we also speak 
of people as practically-wise in some area, when they rationally calcu- 
late well about what furthers some excellent end, concerning which no 
craft exists. So in the case of the whole too it is the deliberative person 
who will be practically-wise. 

Also, nobody deliberates about things that cannot be otherwise or 
about things that cannot be done in action by himself. So, if indeed 
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scientific knowledge involves demonstration, and the things whose 
starting-points admit of being otherwise cannot be demonstrated 
(for all of them also admit of being otherwise) and it is not possible 
to deliberate about what holds by necessity, practical wisdom can- 
not be either scientific knowledge or craft knowledge—not scientific 
knowledge because what is doable in action admits of being other- 
wise, not craft knowledge because action and production differ in 
kind (genos). Therefore the remaining possibility is for practical wis- 
dom to be a true state involving reason, a practical one, concerned 
with what is good or bad for a human being. For the end of pro- 
duction is something other than production, while that of action is 
not something other than action; for doing well in action is itself 
action’s end. 

That is why we think Pericles and people of that sort to be prac- 
tically-wise—because they are capable of getting a theoretical grasp 
on what is good for themselves and for human beings, and we regard 
household managers and politicians to be of this sort.*” 

That is also why we call temperance (séphrosuné) by this name, as 
being what preserves practical wisdom (sézousan tén phronésin).*** 
And it does preserve this sort of supposition. For the pleasant and 
painful do not ruin or distort every sort of supposition (for example, 
that triangles do or do not contain two right angles) but the ones 
about what is doable in action. For the starting-points of things 
doable in action are the [end] that the things doable in action are 
done for the sake of. But once someone is ruined by pleasure or pain, 
to him this does not appear a starting-point or that it is for the sake 
of it and because of it that one should choose and do everything; for 
vice is ruinous of the starting-point.*” So it is necessary for practical 
wisdom to be a true practical state involving reason, concerned with 
human goods.** 

Well, of craft knowledge there is certainly a virtue, whereas of prac- 
tical wisdom there is not one. And, in the case of a craft, the person 
who makes errors voluntarily is preferable, whereas in the case of prac- 
tical wisdom it is not so, as is also the case with the virtues. It is clear, 
then, that it is some sort of virtue and not a craft. 

Since there are two parts of the soul that have reason, however, 
it would be a virtue of one of them—namely, of the part that forms 
beliefs; for both belief and practical wisdom are concerned with what 
admits of being otherwise. 

But surely it is not a state involving reason only. A sign of this is that 
there is forgetfulness of a state like that, but of practical wisdom there 
is not.” 
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V6 


Since scientific knowledge is supposition about universals and things 
that are by necessity, and since there are starting-points of what can 
be demonstrated, and so in all sciences (for scientific knowledge 
involves reason), about the starting-point of what is scientifically 
knowable there can be neither scientific knowledge nor craft knowl- 
edge nor practical wisdom; for what is scientifically knowable is 
demonstrable, whereas the other two deal with what admits of being 
otherwise. 

Nor, then, is there theoretical wisdom of these; for it is characteris- 
tic of the theoretically-wise person to have a demonstration of certain 
things. 

If, then, the states by which we grasp the truth and never have false 
views about what cannot—or even can—be otherwise are scientific 
knowledge, practical wisdom, theoretical wisdom, and understand- 
ing, and it cannot be any of the three of these (by “the three” I mean 
practical wisdom, scientific knowledge, and theoretical wisdom), the 
remaining alternative is for understanding to be of starting-points. 


V7 


Wisdom in crafts we ascribe to the most exact practitioners of their 
crafts (for example, calling Phidias “a wise sculptor in stone” and Poly- 
clitus “a wise sculptor in bronze”), here signifying nothing else by wis- 
dom, indeed, than that it is a virtue of craft knowledge.*”° There are, 
however, some people we think are wise about things as a whole, not 
wise in some area or wise in some other particular way, as Homer says 
in the Margites: 


him the gods made neither a digger nor a ploughman 


nor wise in any other particular way.**' 


So it is clear that theoretical wisdom must be the most exact of the 
sciences.*” 

Therefore the theoretically-wise person must not only know what 
follows from the starting-points but must also grasp the truth where 
the starting-points are concerned. So theoretical wisdom would be 
understanding plus scientific knowledge—scientific knowledge, hav- 
ing a head as it were, of the most estimable things.*”’ For it would be 
strange if someone thinks that politics or practical wisdom is most 
excellent, unless the best thing in the universe is a human being.** 
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If, then, what is healthy and good is different for human beings 
and fish, while what is white and straight is always the same, everyone 
would say that what is theoretically-wise is the same but that what is 
practically-wise is different; for the one who has a theoretical grasp of 
each matter concerning his own good is the one human beings would 
call “practically-wise,” and it is to him that they would entrust such 
matters. That is why even some of the wild beasts are said to be practi- 
cally-wise—those that appear to have a capacity for forethought about 
their life.*°° 

It is evident too that theoretical wisdom cannot be the same as poli- 
tics; for if people are to call the science that deals with what is benefi- 
cial to themselves “theoretical wisdom,” there will be many theoretical 
wisdoms; for there will not be one dealing with the good of all animals 
but a different one dealing with each [sort], unless there is in fact one 
science of medicine for all beings.*°° And if human beings are the best 
of the other animals, it makes no difference; for in fact there are other 
things that are far more divine in nature even than human beings—for 
example, the most evident ones, namely, those from which the cosmos 
is composed.*” 

From what has been said, then, it is clear that theoretical wisdom is 
both scientific knowledge and understanding of the things that are by 
nature most estimable. That is why Anaxagoras and Thales and people 
of that sort are wise but not practically-wise when people see them 
ignorant of what is advantageous to themselves, and yet they say these 
men know what is extraordinary, wondrous, difficult, and worthy of 
worship, yet useless, because it is not human goods they seek.*** 

Practical wisdom, on the other hand, is concerned with human 
affairs and what can be deliberated about; for of the practically-wise 
person we say that this most of all is the function: to deliberate well. 
And nobody deliberates about what cannot be otherwise, or about 
such things as have no end at all that is a good doable in action. The 
unconditionally good deliberator, however, is the one capable of aim- 
ing at and hitting, in accord with rational calculation, the best for a 
human being of things doable in action. 

Nor is practical wisdom of universals only. On the contrary, it must 
also know particulars; for it is practical, and action is concerned with 
particulars. That is why even some people who lack knowledge, espe- 
cially those with experience in other areas, are more effective doers of 
action than are others who have knowledge; for if someone knows that 
light meats are digestible and healthy but is ignorant about which sorts 
of meat are light, he will not produce health; but the one who knows 
that bird meats are healthy will produce health more.*” But practical 
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wisdom is practical, so one must possess both sorts of knowledge—or 
this one more. 
But here too there will be a sort that is architectonic.*” 


V8 


Politics and practical wisdom are the same state; however, the being for 
them is not the same.**' One sort of practical wisdom concerned with 
the city is the architectonic part, legislative science, while the part con- 
cerned with particulars has the name common to both—“politics?*” 
This part is practical and deliberative; for the decree is doable in action, 
as the last thing.** That is why only these people are said to take part 
in politics; for it is only they who do things in just the way handicrafts- 
men do. 

It also seems that practical wisdom concerned with oneself as an 
individual is most of all practical wisdom, and it is this that has the 
name common to all the sorts, “practical wisdom.’ Of the other sorts, 
one is household management, another legislation, another politics, 
and of the latter, one part is deliberative and the other judicial. 

Now knowledge of what is good for oneself would certainly be one 
kind (eidos) of knowledge; but it admits of much difference. 

Also, it seems that the person who knows about and spends his time 
on the things that concern himself is practically-wise and that politi- 
cians are busybodies. That is why Euripides says: 


How can I be practically-wise, when I could have minded my own business, 
And been numbered among the ranks of the army, 

sharing equally? 

For those who aim too high and occupy themselves too much... .*°° 


For people seek what is good for themselves and think that this is what 
one should do. From this belief, then, has come the view that such 
people are the ones with practical wisdom. And yet a person's own 
welfare cannot be achieved, presumably, without household manage- 
ment or without a constitution. Further, how the things that pertain to 
his own welfare are to be managed is unclear and must be investigated. 

A sign of what has been said is that while young people become 
geometers and mathematicians and wise in such things, [a young 
person] does not seem to become practically-wise. A cause is that 
practical wisdom is concerned also with particulars, which become 
knowable from experience.*” But a young person is not experienced; 
for it is quantity of time that produces experience. Also, one might 
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investigate why it is that a child clearly can become a mathematician 
but cannot become a theoretically-wise person or a natural scientist. 
Or isn't it that the objects in mathematics are given through abstrac- 
tion, while the starting-points in theoretical wisdom or natural sci- 
ence come from experience, so that the young lack conviction there 
but only talk the talk, whereas in mathematics it is quite clear to them 
what each of the objects is?°° 

Further, the error in deliberation might be either about the univer- 
sal or about the particular; for [one might be in error about the fact] 
that all heavy sorts of water are bad or that this particular water is 
heavy.*® But that practical wisdom is not scientific knowledge is evi- 
dent; for it is concerned with the last thing, as we said; for this sort of 
thing is doable in action.*” It stands opposed, then, to understanding; 
for understanding is of the terms for which there is no reason, but 
practical wisdom concerns the last thing, of which there is not scien- 
tific knowledge but rather perception—not the perception of special 
objects but like the sort by which we perceive that the last thing among 
mathematical objects is a triangle; for it will stop there too.*”' But this 
is more perception than practical wisdom, although of another kind 
(eidos) than that.*” 


V9 


Inquiry and deliberation, though, are different; for deliberation is 
inquiry of a certain sort. But we must also grasp what good delibera- 
tion is, whether some sort of scientific knowledge or belief or good 
guesswork or some other kind (genos) of thing. 

Well, scientific knowledge it certainly isn’t; for people do not inquire 
about things they know. But good deliberation is a sort of deliberation 
and a deliberator inquires and rationally calculates. But surely it is not 
good guesswork either; for good guesswork, indeed, is without reason 
and is also something quick, whereas one deliberates for a long time.*” 
And they say that though we should act quickly on the results of our 
deliberation, we should deliberate slowly. 

Further, acumen is different from good deliberation, and acumen is 
a sort of good guesswork.’ 

Neither, indeed, is good deliberation any sort of belief. On the con- 
trary, since a bad deliberator makes an error and a good one deliberates 
correctly, it is clear that good deliberation is some sort of correctness— 
correctness neither of scientific knowledge nor of belief; for of scien- 
tific knowledge there is no correctness (for there is no error either), 
and of belief correctness is truth. At the same time, everything about 
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which there is belief is already determined. But, surely, without reason 
there is no good deliberation either. 

Therefore it remains for it to be correctness of thought; for thought 
is not yet affirmation; for in fact belief is not inquiry but already a sort 
of affirmation, whereas a deliberator, whether he deliberates well or 
badly, is inquiring about something and rationally calculating. 

But good deliberation is a certain sort of correctness of deliberation. 
That is why we must inquire first what this correctness is and what 
it concerns. Since correctness is of more than one sort, however, it is 
clear that it will not be any and every sort; for the person who lacks 
self-control or the base person will, if he is clever, reach as a result of 
rational calculation what he proposes to do, so that he will have delib- 
erated correctly but will have got hold of a great evil.*” But it seems to 
be a good thing to have deliberated well; for it is this sort of correctness 
of deliberation that is good deliberation—the sort that is able to gain 
a good. 

One can also reach this by a false deduction, however—that is, reach 
the thing one should do but not by the means one should, the middle 
term being false.*”° So this is not yet good deliberation—where one 
reaches what should be done, yet not by the means one should. 

Further, one person may deliberate a long time to reach it, while 
another does so quickly. The former, then, is not yet a case of good 
deliberation, which is correctness in accord with what is beneficial and 
about what to do, how to do it, and when to do it.*” 

Further, it is possible to deliberate well either unconditionally or in 
relation to a particular end. Unconditionally good deliberation cor- 
rectly furthers the unconditional end, the particular sort, some par- 
ticular end. If it is characteristic of practically-wise people to have 
deliberated well, then good deliberation will be the sort of correctness 
that is in accord with what is advantageous in furthering the end about 
which practical wisdom is true supposition.*”* 


V 10 


Comprehension and good comprehension—those states by which 
we say people comprehend or comprehend well—are not, in general, 
the same as scientific knowledge nor as belief (for if they were, every- 
one would have comprehension), nor are they any one of the sciences 
dealing with a particular area, as medicine is concerned with healthy 
things, geometry with magnitudes.°” For comprehension is not con- 
cerned with what always is and is unchanging, nor is it concerned with 
just any of the things that come to be but with those one might puzzle 
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and deliberate about.** That is why it is concerned with the same 
things as practical wisdom, although comprehension is not the same as 
practical wisdom. For practical wisdom is prescriptive; for what should 
be done or not is its end, whereas comprehension is an ability to judge 
only.**' (For comprehension and good comprehension are the same, as 
are those with comprehension and those with good comprehension.) 

Comprehension is neither having practical wisdom nor acquir- 
ing it. But just as learning is said to be “comprehending” whenever 
someone is using scientific knowledge, it is also so called whenever 
someone is using belief to judge—and judge correctly (kalés) what 
someone else says about matters with which practical wisdom is con- 
cerned.*” For judging well (ew) is the same as judging correctly (kalés). 
And this is where the name “comprehension” (sunesis)—in the sense 
of what makes people have good comprehension (eusunetoi)—came 
from, namely, the comprehension involved in learning; for we often 
call learning “comprehending” 


Vill 


What is called “consideration” (gnémé), due to which people are said 
to be “sympathetically considerate” (sungnémones) and to “have con- 
sideration,” is the correct judgment of what is decent. There is a sign 
of this; for we say that it is the decent person, above all, who is sym- 
pathetically considerate, and that to be decent in certain cases is to be 
sympathetically considerate. Sympathetic consideration, then, is the 
correct consideration that judges matters of what is decent. And the 
correct sort of consideration is of that which is true. 

All these states are quite reasonably taken to tend in the same direc- 
tion; for we attribute consideration, comprehension, practical wis- 
dom, and understanding to the same people and say they actually have 
consideration and understanding when they are practically-wise and 
comprehending.*® For all these capacities are concerned with things 
that come last, that is, particulars. And it is especially in being able to 
judge in matters with which the practically-wise person is concerned 
that one is comprehending and sympathetically considerate; for what 
is decent is the common concern of all good people in relation to 
another.” And all the things doable in action are among particulars— 
that is, the things that come last. For the practically-wise person must 
also know these, and comprehension and consideration are concerned 
with things doable in action; and these are things that come last. 

Also, understanding is concerned with things that come last in both 
directions; for concerning both the primary terms and the things that 
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come last, there is understanding but not reasoning (Jogos)—that is to 
say, on the one hand, in the case of demonstrations, understanding is 
of the unchanging and primary terms; on the other hand, in the case of 
those that are practical, it is of the last thing and the one that admits 
of being otherwise and the other premise; for these are starting-points 
of the for-the-sake-of-which, as it is from particulars that universals 
come.**” So of these we must have perception, and this is understand- 
ing.**° {That is why understanding is both starting-point and end; for 
demonstrations are from these and concerned with these.**} 

That is why these things even seem to be natural—and why, while 
nobody seems wise by nature, people do seem to have consideration, 
comprehension, and understanding by nature. A sign of this is that 
we also think these states correspond to the stages of life and that a 
particular stage brings understanding and consideration, as if nature 
were the cause. {...} So one should attend to the undemonstrated say- 
ings and beliefs of experienced and older people or practically-wise 
ones, no less than to the demonstrations; for because they have an eye 
formed from experience they see correctly. 

We have said, then, what practical wisdom and theoretical wisdom 
are, what each of them is concerned with, and that each is the virtue of 
a different part of the soul. 


V 12 


One might, however, go through some puzzles about what these vir- 
tues are useful for. For theoretical wisdom will not have a theoretical 
grasp on any of the things from which a human being will come to 
be happy (for it is not concerned with anything’s coming to be), and, 
while practical wisdom does have this grasp, what does one need it 
for? For if practical wisdom is indeed the virtue concerned with things 
just and noble and good for a human being, and these are the ones it is 
characteristic of a good man to do, and knowledge of them in no way 
makes us more likely to do them (if indeed states are what the virtues 
are), then it will be exactly the same as in the case of things relating 
to health or things relating to good physical condition (I mean those 
so called not for producing the state but for resulting from it); for we 
are in no way more likely to do them because of knowing medicine or 
physical training. 

If, on the other hand, we are to say that being practically-wise is not 
useful for this but for becoming [good], to those who are excellent it 
would be of no use. Further, it would be of none to those who do not 
have it; for it will make no difference whether they have it themselves 
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or they put their trust in others who have it. And this would be enough 
for us just as in the case of health; for we wish to be healthy, nonethe- 
less, we do not learn medicine. 

In addition to these considerations, it would seem strange if practi- 
cal wisdom, though inferior to theoretical wisdom, were to have more 
control than it; for what produces it also rules and issues prescriptions 
concerning each thing. About these issues, then, we must speak; for so 
far we have only raised the puzzles relating to them. 

First of all, let us state that these states must certainly be intrinsically 
choiceworthy (for each is the virtue of one of the two parts [that have 
reason]) even if neither of them produces anything at all. 

Next, they do indeed produce something; not, however, as medicine 
produces health, but as health does.*** That is also how theoretical wis- 
dom produces happiness; for as a part of virtue as a whole, by being 
possessed and activated, it makes a person happy.*” 

Further, our function is fulfilled in accord with practical wisdom 
and virtue of character; for virtue makes the target correct, while prac- 
tical wisdom makes what furthers it correct.” Of the fourth part of the 
soul, the nutritive, there is no virtue of this sort; for there is no action 
that is up to it to do or not do. 

With regard to our being in no way more likely to do noble actions 
and just actions because of practical wisdom, let us start a little fur- 
ther back, taking the following as a starting-point. For we also say that 
some people who do just things are still not just (for example, those 
who do what is prescribed by the laws either involuntarily, because of 
ignorance, or because of something else, and not because of the actions 
themselves), even though they at least do the actions one should do, 
and those the excellent person must do. Likewise, so it seems, it is pos- 
sible for someone to do each sort of action in a way that makes him a 
good person—I mean, for example, to do them because of deliberate 
choice and for the sake of the actions themselves. 

Virtue, then, makes the deliberate choice correct, but as to whatever 
should naturally be done for the sake of carrying it out—that is not 
the business of virtue but of a different capacity. However, we must 
get scientific knowledge of these things and discuss them in a more 
perspicuous way. 

There is, indeed, a capacity they call “cleverness,” and this is the 
sort of thing that, when it comes to the things that further hitting 
a proposed target, is able to do these and to hit upon them." If, 
then, the target is a noble one, this capacity is praiseworthy, but, if 
it is a base one, it is unscrupulousness.*” That is why we call both 
practically-wise people and unscrupulous ones “clever.”*”’ Practical 
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wisdom, however, is not the capacity of cleverness but does not exist 
without this capacity. 

But the state, the one pertaining to this eye of the soul, does not 
come about without virtue, as we have said and as is clear; for practi- 
cal deductions have a starting-point, “since the end—that is, the best 
one—is such-and-such,’ whatever it may be (let it be any random thing 
for the sake of argument); this, however, is not apparent except to the 
good person; for depravity produces distortion and false views about 
practical starting-points.*”’ So it is evident that it is impossible to be 
practically-wise without being good. 


V 13 


Virtue, then, must also be investigated again; for virtue is also quite 
similarly situated: as practical wisdom is related to cleverness—not 
the same but similar—so natural virtue is related to full virtue. For 
everyone thinks that each character trait is possessed in some way by 
nature; for we are in fact just, disposed to temperance, courageous, and 
have the rest of them straight from birth. Nonetheless, we seek some- 
thing else as what is fully good and for such qualities to be possessed in 
another way. For to both children and wild beasts these natural states 
also belong; but without understanding they are evidently harmful.*”° 
Besides, this much we can surely see: that just as a heavy body moving 
around without sight suffers a heavy fall because it has no sight, so it 
happens in this case too. 

But if someone acquires understanding, it makes a difference in his 
action; and his state, though similar to the one he had, will then be full 
virtue. So, just as in the case of the part that forms beliefs there are two 
kinds (eidos) of condition (cleverness and practical wisdom), so also 
in the part responsible for character there are two (natural virtue and 
full virtue), and of these, full virtue does not come into being without 
practical wisdom.*” 

That is why indeed some people say that all the virtues are sorts 
of practical wisdom and why, in one respect, Socrates used to inquire 
correctly but, in another, erroneously; for in thinking that all the vir- 
tues were sorts of practical wisdom, he was in error, but in saying that 
they did not exist without practical wisdom, he spoke correctly.*”* 

There is a sign of this; for even now everyone, when defining virtue 
and having named the state and what it is concerned with, adds “the one 
in accord with correct reason’—and correct is what is in accord with 
practical wisdom. It would seem, then, that all people somehow divine 
that this sort of state is virtue—the one in accord with practical wisdom. 
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We, however, should go a little further. For virtue is not merely the 
state that is in accord with correct reason but the one that also involves 
correct reason. And correct reason about such matters is practical 
wisdom. Socrates, then, thought that the virtues were cases of reason 
(all being cases of scientific knowledge), whereas we think that they 
involve reason.” 

It is clear, then, from what we have said, that it is neither possible to 
be fully good without practical wisdom nor practically-wise without 
virtue of character. Moreover, in this way we can also resolve the argu- 
ment by which someone might contend dialectically that the virtues 
are separate from each other; for the same person is not naturally well- 
disposed in the highest degree where all of them are concerned, so that 
he will at some point have acquired one when he has not yet acquired 
another.*” In the case of the natural virtues, indeed, this is possible, but 
in the case of those in accord with which someone is called “uncondi- 
tionally good, it is not possible; for at the same time as the one, practi- 
cal wisdom, is present, they will all be present. 

And it is clear that even if practical wisdom were not concerned 
with action, we would need it because it is the virtue of its part; clear 
too that deliberate choice will not be correct without practical wis- 
dom or without virtue; for virtue makes us do the actions that the 
end consists in whereas deliberate choice makes us do the actions that 
further it. 

But yet it does not control either theoretical wisdom or the better 
part any more than medicine controls health; for it does not use it but 
sees to its coming into being. So it prescribes for its sake, not to it. 
Besides, it would be like saying that politics rules the gods, because it 
prescribes with regard to everything in the city. 
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Book VI (NE VII) 


VI1 


Next we must make a fresh start and say that the things having to do 
with character that are to be avoided are of three kinds (eidos): vice, 
lack of self-control, and beastliness.*”' It is clear what the contraries 
of two of these are; for we call the one “virtue” and the other “self- 
control.” Where the contrary of beastliness is concerned, it would be 
most fitting to speak of a virtue that is beyond us, one of a heroic and 
divine sort—as when Homer has Priam say that Hector was exception- 
ally good: 


nor did he even seem the son of a mortal man but, rather, of a god.*” 


So if, as they say, human beings become gods because of an excess of 
virtue, it is clear that the state opposed to the sort that is beast-like will 
be of this sort.*” And just as there is in fact neither vice nor virtue of 
a wild beast, neither is there of a god.*” But his state is more estimable 
than virtue, while that of a wild beast is of a different kind (genos) than 
vice. 

And since a divine (theios) man (as the Spartans tend to call some- 
one they particularly admire, when they say in their dialect that he is 
a “seios man’) is a rare thing, so the beast-like sort is also rare among 
human beings. It occurs most among barbarians, although some cases 
in fact come about because of disease or disability. We also use “beast- 
like” as a term of abuse for those who exceed human beings in their 
vice. But about this disposition we shall have to make some mention 
later on, whereas about vice we spoke earlier.’ 

But about lack of self-control and softness (or effeminacy), we must 
now speak, as well as about self-control and resilience; for we must 
not suppose that either of the two is concerned with the same states 
as virtue and depravity or that it is of a different kind (genos) than the 
other.” 

We must, as in the other cases, set out the things that appear to be 
so and first go through the puzzles, and in that way show preferably all 
the reputable beliefs about these affections, or if not all of them, then 
most of them, and the most authoritative ones.*** For if the objections 
are resolved and the reputable beliefs are left standing, that would be 
an adequate showing.*” 
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Now, both self-control and resilience seem to be excellent things 
and praiseworthy ones, whereas lack of self-control and softness seem 
to be base and blameworthy ones. 

Also, the self-controlled person and the one who is disposed to 
stand by his rational calculation seem to be the same, as do the per- 
son who lacks self-control and the one who is disposed to depart from 
his rational calculation. And the person who lacks self-control, know- 
ing that what he does is base, does it because of feeling, whereas the 
one who has self-control, knowing that his appetites are base, does not 
follow them, because of his reason. 

Also, some people say that the temperate person is self-controlled 
and resilient, some saying that all of the latter sort are temperate, oth- 
ers that they are not, but all also saying that the intemperate person 
lacks self-control and that the one who lacks self-control is intemper- 
ate, lumping both together. Others, however, say these sorts of people 
are different. Sometimes, they say that it is impossible for a practically- 
wise person to lack self-control, although sometimes they say that 
some people who are practically-wise and clever do lack self-control. 

Further, people are said to lack self-control also in relation to spirit, 
honor, and profit. 

These, then, are the things that are said. 


VI2 


Someone might be puzzled, though, about what sort of correct sup- 
position one has when one acts without self-control. 

Some people say, certainly, that when one has scientific knowledge, 
it is not possible; for it would be terrible—as Socrates used to think—if, 
when scientific knowledge is present, something else is in control and 
drags it around like a slave.*'° For Socrates used wholly to combat this 
account, on the supposition that there is no such thing as lack of self- 
control; for no one, while supposing that he is doing so, acts contrary 
to what is best but acts that way only because of ignorance. 

This argument certainly contradicts what plainly appears to be the 
case, and so we must inquire about his affection, if he acts because 
of ignorance, as to what manner of ignorance it turns out to be. For 
before he is affected, at any rate, it is evident that an agent who lacks 
self-control does not think that he should do the action. 

There are some people who grant some, but not other, parts of this; 
for they agree that nothing is stronger than scientific knowledge but 
do not agree that no one acts contrary to what he believes to be better, 
and because of this, they say that it is not when the person who lacks 
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self-control has scientific knowledge that he is controlled by pleasures 
35 but when he has belief. 

But surely if indeed it is belief, not scientific knowledge, and it is not 

a strong supposition that is resisting but a weak one, like that found 

11461 in people who are in doubt, there will be sympathetic consideration 
for failure to stand by such beliefs in the face of strong appetites. But 
for depravity there is no sympathetic consideration, nor for any other 
blameworthy thing. 

What, then, if practical wisdom is what is doing the resisting? For 
it is strongest. But that would be a strange thing; for the same person 

5 would be at the same time practically-wise and lacking in self-control, 
and no one would say that it is characteristic of a practically-wise per- 
son to do the worst actions voluntarily. Besides, it was shown earlier 
that a practically-wise person is indeed a doer of action (for he is con- 
cerned with last things) and has the other virtues.*"" 

Further, if someone cannot be self-controlled unless his appetites 

10 are strong and base, the temperate person will not be self-controlled 
nor the self-controlled one temperate; for it is not characteristic of the 
temperate person to have appetites that are too strong or ones that are 
base. Yet they must be both; for if his appetites are good, the state that 
prevents him from following them must be base, so that not all self- 
control will be excellent; on the other hand, if they are weak and not 

15 base, self-control will be nothing very wonderful, whereas if they are 
base and weak, it will be nothing great. 

Further, if self-control makes one disposed to stand by every belief, 
it is base—for example, if it makes him do so even when the belief is 
false. Also, if lack of self-control makes a person disposed to depart 
from every belief, there will be a sort of lack of self-control that is 
excellent. For example, Neoptolemus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes; for he 

20 is praiseworthy for not standing by what Odysseus persuaded him to 
do, because it pains him to tell a falsehood.*"” 

Further, a certain sophistical argument constitutes a puzzle; for 
because [sophists] wish to refute people in contradoxical ways, in 
order to be clever when they engage in argumentative encounters, the 
resulting deduction turns into a puzzle; for thought is tied up when it 

25 does not wish to stand still, because what has been concluded is not 
pleasing, but cannot move forward, because of its inability to resolve 
the argument.*” It follows from a certain argument, accordingly, that 
foolishness combined with lack of self-control is virtue; for due to lack 
of self-control one does what is contrary to what one supposes one 
should, but since one supposes that bad things are good and that one 

30 should not do them, one will do the good ones and not the bad ones. 
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Further, the person who, by being persuaded, does or pursues pleas- 
ant things, deliberately choosing so, would seem to be better than the 
one who does so not because of rational calculation, but because of 
lack of self-control; for the first one is more easily cured, because he 
might be persuaded to act otherwise, whereas the person who lacks 
self-control is subject to the proverb: “When water is choking you, 
what will wash it down?”*”* For if he had been persuaded to do what 
he is doing, he would have stopped if he was persuaded to act other- 
wise. As things stand, however, persuaded of one thing, he nonetheless 
does the other.** 

Further, if there is lack of self-control and self-control concerning 
all things, who is it that is unconditionally lacking in self-control? For 
no one has every sort of lack of self-control, yet we do say that some 
people are unconditionally such. 

These, then, are the sorts of puzzles that arise, and thus some things 
must be confuted, others left standing; for the resolution of a puzzle 
constitutes a discovery.*"° 
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We must investigate first, then, whether the person who lacks self- 
control acts knowingly or not and in what way knowingly, and next, 
what sorts of things we must take the person who lacks self-control 
and the person who has it to be concerned with (I mean, whether they 
are concerned with every sort of pleasure and pain or with some deter- 
minate sorts), and whether the self-controlled person and the resilient 
one are the same or different; and similarly where other matters ger- 
mane to this theoretical investigation are concerned. 

The starting-point of the investigation is whether the person who 
has self-control and the person who lacks it differ in the things they 
are concerned with or in the way they are concerned with them—I 
mean, whether the person who lacks self-control lacks it solely by 
being concerned with these particular things or solely by the way he 
is concerned with them, or not solely by either of these, but because 
of both. Next, whether there is lack of self-control and self-control 
concerning all things, or not. For the person who unconditionally 
lacks self-control is not concerned with all things, but rather with 
the very same ones as the intemperate person. Nor does he lack self- 
control by being unconditionally related to these (for then it would 
be the same as intemperance), but rather by being related to them 
in a certain way. For the intemperate person is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he should always pursue the present pleasure, 
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whereas the one who lacks self-control does not think this but pur- 
sues it anyway. 

Now as regards the view that it is true belief and not scientific knowl- 
edge that people without self-control act contrary to, this makes no dif- 
ference to the argument; for some people with belief are not in doubt 
but think they have the most exact knowledge. If, then, it is because 
of the weakness of their convictions that those with belief are more 
likely than those with scientific knowledge to do actions contrary to 
their supposition, scientific knowledge will be no different here from 
belief; for some people have no less conviction about what they believe 
than others do about what they know scientifically—something Hera- 
clitus makes clear enough.*”” 

But since we speak of knowing scientifically in two ways (for both 
the person who has but is not using his scientific knowledge and the 
one who is using it are said to know scientifically), there will be a dif- 
ference between having it while not actively contemplating and having 
it while actively contemplating the actions one should not do (for this 
is what seems bizarre, although not if one is not actively contemplating 
them).*”8 

Further, since there are two kinds of premises, nothing in fact 
prevents the person who has both from acting against his scientific 
knowledge, provided he makes use of the universal one, but not of the 
particular one; for the particular ones are what is doable in action.*” 
And there is also a difference in what is universal; for one applies to 
the agent himself and the other to the thing—for example, that dry 
foods are advantageous for every human being and that he himself is 
a human being, or that such-and-such sort of food is dry. But that this 
is of such-and-such sort, he either does not have or is not activating.” 
Between these ways, then, there is certainly an enormous difference, so 
that for him to know in the way described seems not at all strange but, 
in the other way, amazing. 

Further, human beings can have scientific knowledge in a way other 
than the ones we have just described; for among those who have but 
are not using it we see a difference in the having of the state, so that 
someone both has it in a way and does not have it—for example, if he 
is sleeping, mad, or tipsy.””’ But surely this is the way people who are 
indeed in the grip of their feelings are disposed; for spirited feelings, 
sexual appetites, and some things of this sort clearly alter the condition 
of the body as well and in some people even produce states of mad- 
ness.*”* Clearly, then, we must say that people who lack self-control 
have scientific knowledge in a way similar to these people. 
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But the fact that they talk the talk that stems from scientific knowl- 
edge signifies nothing; for those in the grip of their feelings can even 
recite demonstrations and verses of Empedocles.*” And those who 
have first learned something string the words together but do not yet 
know what they have learned; for it must grow to be a natural part of 
them, and that takes time.* So we must suppose that those without 
self-control in fact speak like actors on a stage.” 

Further, we might look into the cause of acting without self-control 
by appealing to natural science as follows. For one belief is univer- 
sal, whereas the other is concerned with particulars, which perception 
already controls.’ But when a single belief comes about from these, 
the soul, in one sort of case, necessarily affirms what has been con- 
cluded, whereas in productive cases it acts straightaway.’”’ For example, 
if everything sweet should be tasted and this (as one of the particulars) 
is sweet, it is necessary for the person who is able and not prevented 
also to do it at once. Accordingly, whenever one universal premise is in 
the agent preventing tasting, as well as another, that everything sweet 
is pleasant, and this is sweet (and this one is active) and there happens 
to be an appetite in him, the one premise says, “Avoid this!” but the 
appetite leads him on (for it is capable of moving each of the parts), 
the result is that from reason, in a way, and from belief he acts without 
self-control.** The belief, however, is not intrinsically, but coinciden- 
tally, contrary to correct reason (for what is contrary is the appetite, 
not the belief). 

(So it is also because of this that wild beasts do not lack self-control, 
namely, that they do not have a universal supposition but only imag- 
ination and memory of particulars. As for how the ignorance of an 
agent who lacks self-control is resolved and he recovers his scientific 
knowledge, the account is the same as in the case of a tipsy person and 
a sleeping one and is not special to this way of being affected; it is one 
we must hear from the natural scientists.*””) 

Since the final premise both is a belief about something perceptible, 
however, and controls the action, either an agent who lacks self-control 
does not have this or he has it in such a way as to have not scientific 
knowledge of it but to talk the talk, like a tipsy person with the verses of 
Empedocles.*”° And because the last term is not universal and does not 
seem to be scientifically knowable in the way the universal is, even the 
result Socrates was seeking would seem to come about; for neither is 
it full scientific knowledge that seems to be actively present when this 
way of being affected comes about, nor is it what is dragged around 
because of feeling but, rather, the perceptual sort.*”’ 
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So much, then, for knowing and not knowing and for how it is pos- 
sible to know and yet to act without self-control. 
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We must next discuss whether there is anyone who unconditionally 
lacks self-control (or whether all people who lack self-control do so 
partially), and if there is, concerning what sorts of things. 

That there are people who have self-control and are resilient where 
pleasures and pains are concerned as well as people who lack self- 
control and are soft, is certainly evident. Some of the things produc- 
tive of pleasure are necessary, however, and others are intrinsically 
choiceworthy but can be taken to excess. The necessary ones are the 
bodily ones (I mean such things as the ones concerned with food or 
the need for sex, that is to say, such bodily ones as we took temperance 
and intemperance to be concerned with).** Others, though, are not 
necessary but intrinsically choiceworthy (I mean, for example, victory, 
honor, wealth, and other such things as are good and pleasant). So— 
since all that is the case—when people, contrary to the correct reason 
that is in them, go to excess in relation to the intrinsically choiceworthy 
ones, we do not say they unconditionally lack self-control but add that 
they lack self-control regarding wealth, profit, honor, or spirit. We do 
not say that they unconditionally lack self-control, on the supposition 
that they are different and that they are called “lacking in self-control” 
by similarity to those who unconditionally lack it, like the victor at 
the Olympic Games called “Human.” ** For, in his case, the common 
account differed only slightly from the special one, but was different 
nonetheless. 

A sign of this is that lack of self-control, whether unconditional or 
partial, is blamed not only as an error but also as a sort of vice, whereas 
none of these other conditions is blamed. 

But of those concerned with bodily gratifications (the ones that we 
say the temperate and intemperate person are concerned with), the 
person who goes to excess in pursuing these pleasant things and avoid- 
ing the painful ones (hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and all those concerned 
with touch and taste), not having deliberately chosen to but contrary 
to his deliberate choice and thought, is called “lacking in self-control,” 
not by addition, in that it concerns these things (for example, anger), 
but just unconditionally so.“ 

A sign of this is that people are also called “soft” where these 
sorts of bodily pleasures and pains—but not any of the others—are 
concerned. 
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It is because of this too that we put the person who lacks self- 
control and the one who is intemperate in the same class (and also a 
self-controlled one and a temperate one), but none of the others. This 
is because the former are concerned, in a way, with the same plea- 
sures and pains. But though these people are concerned with the same 
things, they are not concerned with them in the same way; instead, 
some of them act from deliberate choice, whereas others do not act 
from deliberate choice.*” That is why we should rather give the name 
“intemperate” to the person who has no appetite or only a weak one 
for excessive pleasures, yet pursues them and avoids moderate pains, 
than to the person who does so because of intense appetite; for what 
would such a person do if he came to develop a vigorous appetite for 
the necessary pleasures and felt a strong pain at their lack? 

Some appetites and pleasures have objects that are noble and excel- 
lent as a kind (genos) (for some pleasant things are by nature choice- 
worthy, whereas others are the contrary and others in between, as we 
determined earlier—for example, wealth, profit, victory, and honor).*”° 
So, where all things of this sort are concerned, and all the in-between 
ones, people are blamed not for being affected by them (that is, hav- 
ing an appetite for them and loving them) but for being affected in a 
certain way—that is, excessively. That is why those who, contrary to 
reason, are either controlled by or pursue some of these naturally noble 
and good things are blamed—for example, those who are more serious 
about honor than they should be or about children and parents; for 
though these are indeed good things and people are praised for being 
serious about them, nonetheless there is a sort of excess even in their 
case—for example, if someone were to be like Niobe and get in a fight 
even with the gods, or to behave toward his father like Satyrus, the 
so-called father-lover did—since Satyrus seemed to be utterly foolish 
about him.*” So there is no depravity in these cases, because of what 
we have just said, namely, that each of them is naturally choiceworthy 
because of itself, while excesses of them in their turn are base and to 
be avoided. 

Similarly, there is no lack of self-control here either; for lack of self- 
control is not only something to be avoided but also blameworthy. But 
because of the similarity in the way of being affected, people call it 
“lack of self-control,” adding that it has to do with a particular thing, as 
they call someone a “bad doctor” or a “bad actor,” whom they would 
not say was unconditionally bad, because neither of these conditions is 
badness, but only like it by analogy. In the same way, it is clear that here 
too the only condition one must take to be self-control or lack of self- 
control is that which is concerned with the same things as temperance 
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and intemperance, though by similarity speak of it in relation to spirit. 
That is why we add the qualification and say lacking in self-control “in 
relation to spirit,’ just as “in relation to honor” or “in relation to profit” 
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Given that things are pleasant by nature, and of these, some are uncon- 
ditionally so, while others are so with reference to particular kinds 
(genos) of animals and of human beings, while others are not, but 
come to be so, some because of a disability, some because of habit, 
some because of depraved natures, it is possible to see the states cor- 
responding to each of these. I mean the beast-like ones—for example, 
that of the female who people say used to rip open pregnant women 
and devour their children; or the pleasures said to be enjoyed by some 
of the savages who live around the Black Sea, some of whom eat raw 
meats, some human flesh, while others are said to reciprocally lend 
their children to each other to be eaten at festivities; or what they say 
about Phalaris.*** These states are beast-like, while others come about 
because of diseases, even because of madness, in some cases, like the 
man who sacrificed and ate his mother, or the one who ate the liver of 
his fellow slave; others, though, are morbid conditions arising from 
habit—for example, plucking out one’s hair or chewing on one’s nails 
or even on pieces of charcoal and earth, and besides these, sexual inter- 
course between males.*” In some cases, these come about naturally; in 
some as a result of habit—for example, those who have suffered wan- 
ton aggression from childhood on.” Now if nature is the cause, no one 
would call these people “lacking in self-control” any more than one 
would call women such because they have the passive rather than the 
active role in copulation. The same goes for those who are in a morbid 
condition because of habit.“ 

On the one hand, then, having each of these conditions is outside 
the defining marks of vice, just as beastliness also is. On the other hand, 
having them and exercising control or being controlled is not uncon- 
ditional lack of self-control, but rather lack of self-control by resem- 
blance, as the person who is in this condition where spirited feelings 
are concerned must be called “lacking in self-control by way of his feel- 
ings” but not “lacking in self-control” For among all excessive states, 
whether of foolishness, cowardice, intemperance, or harshness, some 
are beast-like, whereas others are morbid conditions; for the one who 
is by nature the sort of person to fear everything—even the squeak of 
a mouse—is cowardly with a beast-like cowardice, whereas the indi- 
vidual who was afraid of his weasel was so because of a disease.*” Of 
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foolish people as well, those who are from nature without rational cal- 
culation and so live by perception alone—like some remote barbarian 10 
races (genos)—are beast-like, while others are foolish because of dis- 

eases, such as epilepsy, or because of morbid madness. 

Of these conditions, however, there are some it is possible to have 
sometimes without being controlled by them (I mean, for example, if 
Phalaris had an appetite for eating a child or for some strange sexual 
pleasure, but restrained it). But it is also possible to be controlled by 
them and not just to have them. 15 

Just as is also the case with depravity, then, where the sort that is on 
a human level called “depravity” unconditionally while the other sort 
is so called with the addition that it is a beast-like or a morbid condi- 
tion, but not unconditionally, in the same way it is clear that lack of 
self-control too is in some cases beast-like and in others a morbid con- 
dition, whereas the unconditional sort is that in accord with human- 
level intemperance alone. 20 

It is clear, then, that lack of self-control and self-control are con- 
cerned only with the very same things as intemperance and temper- 
ance, and that where the other things are concerned there is another 
kind (eidos) of lack of self-control that is so called by transference and 
not unconditionally. 
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Let us next get a theoretical grasp on the fact that spirit’s lack of self- 
control is less shameful than appetite’s.*” For spirit seems to listen a bit 25 
to what reason says but to mishear it, like hasty servants who run off 
before they hear the whole of what is said and then fail to carry out the 
command, or dogs that before investigating to see if it is a friend bark 
at a sound alone. In the same way spirit, because of its hot and hasty 
nature, though hearing something, not hearing a command, rushes off 30 
to exact revenge. For reason or imagination has revealed that wanton 
aggression or contemptuous treatment has occurred, and spirit—as if 
deducing that this sort of thing must be fought against—becomes angry 
straightaway.*“* Appetite, on the other hand, only needs reason or per- 
ception to say that this is pleasant, and it impulsively rushes off to indulge 35 
itself. So spirit follows reason, in a way, but appetite does not.” Hence —1149°1 
it is more shameful; for the person who lacks self-control regarding 
spirit is defeated by reason in a way, the other one by appetite and not 
by reason. 

Further, there is more a feeling of sympathetic consideration for 
people who follow natural desires, since there is more even in the case 
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of those appetites that are common to all, and to the extent that they 
are common. But spirit and ill-temper are more natural than are appe- 
tites for excess and for things that are not necessary.“** It is like the 
case of the son defending himself for beating his father: “Yes indeed 
I did beat him,” he said, “but he beat his father, and he beat his,” and, 
pointing to his own young child, he said, “and he'll beat me when he 
becomes a man—it runs in the family.’ Or the man, being dragged by 
his son, who used to urge him to stop at the front door since in fact that 
was as far as he had dragged his own father. 

Further, people who are more given to plotting are more unjust. 
Now the spirited person does not plot, and neither does spirit; on the 
contrary, it is out in the open. But appetite, as they say about Aphro- 
dite, is 


a weaver of guile, indeed, from Cyprus sprung, 


and, as Homer says of her embroidered girdle, 


an allurement that steals understanding from the wisest minds.” 


So, if indeed this sort of lack of self-control is more unjust and more 
shameful than that having to do with spirit, it is unconditional lack of 
self-control and, in a way, vice. 

Further, no one feels pain while being wantonly aggressive, but 
everyone who does what he does in anger is pained by doing it, whereas 
the wantonly aggressive person does what he does with pleasure. If, 
then, those acts at which it is most just to be angry are more unjust, so 
also is the lack of self-control that comes about because of appetite; for 
there is no wanton aggression in spirit.“ 

Therefore it is clear that lack of self-control regarding appetites 
is more shameful than lack of self-control regarding spirit, and that 
self-control and lack of self-control are concerned with appetites 
and pleasures that are bodily; however, there are differences among 
these appetites and pleasures that we need to grasp. For as we said 
at the start, some of them are human and natural both in kind 
(genos) and magnitude, some are beast-like, while some are due to 
disabilities or diseases.**” Temperance and intemperance are con- 
cerned only with the first of these. That is why we do not say that 
wild beasts are either temperate or intemperate except by trans- 
ference, that is, if one kind (genos) of animal generally exceeds 
others in wanton aggression, as it may be, or destructiveness or 
gluttony.*° For they do not have deliberative choice or rational 
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calculation, but are outside [rational] nature, like madmen among 
human beings.” 

Beastliness is a lesser thing than evil (although it is more frighten- 
ing); for the better thing has not been ruined, as in the human case, 
but is just not present.*” So it is like comparing something inanimate 
to something animate, to see which is worse; for the baseness of what 
does not possess the starting-point is always less destructive, and 
understanding is a starting-point.** So the comparison is similar to 
that between injustice and an unjust human being. For there is a way 
in which each is worse—for an evil human being will do ten thousand 
times as much evil as a beast. 
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Where the pleasures and pains that come about through touch and 
taste are concerned, as well as the appetites for them and the avoid- 
ances of them (the ones we earlier determined were the concern of 
both intemperance and temperance), it is possible for someone to be 
in a state such that he is defeated even by those that ordinary people 
are stronger than, and possible to control even those that ordinary 
people are defeated by.** Of these, where pleasures are concerned, 
the one is self-controlled and the other lacks self-control, while where 
pains are concerned, the one is soft and the other resilient. The state of 
most people lies in between these, even though they may incline more 
toward the worse ones. 

But since some pleasures are necessary, while others are not, and 
the former are so, up to a point, whereas neither their excesses nor 
their deficiencies are necessary, and similarly where both appetites 
and pains are concerned, the person who pursues the excesses of plea- 
sures (or does so to excess) and does so because of deliberate choice, 
because of the pleasures themselves and not because of any further 
consequence, is intemperate; for he necessarily has no regrets and so 
is incurable; for the sort of person who has no regrets is incurable.*” 
(The person who is deficient is his opposite, while one in a mean is 
temperate.) Similarly for the one who avoids bodily pains not because 
he is defeated but because of deliberate choice. 

(Of those who do not act from deliberate choice, one is led on 
because of the pleasure, another because he is avoiding the pain that 
comes from appetite, so that these differ from each other. Everyone 
would think someone to be worse, however, if he did something 
shameful with either no or weak appetite than if he did it with intense 
appetite, and worse for striking someone when he was not angry than 
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for doing it when he was angry; for what would he have done if he had 
felt these things? That is why the intemperate person is worse than the 
one who lacks self-control.) 

Of the cases mentioned, then, one is more a kind (eidos) of softness, 
whereas the other person is intemperate.*”* 

The person with self-control is the opposite of the person without 
it, and a resilient one is the opposite of one who is soft; for being resil- 
ient consists in resisting, self-control in controlling. And resisting is 
different from controlling, just as not being defeated is different from 
winning. That is why self-control is more choiceworthy than resilience. 

The person who is deficient concerning the things that ordinary 
people both resist and are capable of resisting is soft and effeminate; 
for in fact effeminacy is a sort of softness. Such a person trails his cloak 
on the ground in order not to suffer the pain of lifting it up, and, while 
acting like an invalid, does not think himself a wretched person, while 
being like one. 

Similar things also hold where self-control and lack of self-control 
are concerned. For if someone is defeated by strong or excessive 
pleasures or pains, it is not surprising. Rather, it merits sympathetic 
consideration provided that he resists them—like the Philoctetes of 
Theodectes when bitten by the snake or like Cercyon in the Alope of 
Carcinus or like people trying to restrain their laughter who suddenly 
burst out laughing, as happened to Xenophantus.*” But it is surprising 
if someone does this in connection with things that ordinary people 
are capable of resisting, and if he is defeated by these and is incapable 
of resisting, not because of his congenital nature (as, for example, in 
the Scythian kings whose softness is congenital), or because of disease, 
or as female is distinguished from male.*”* 

An amusement lover, for his part, also seems to be intemperate, but 
he is actually soft. For amusement is a loosening up, if indeed it is a 
relaxation, and an amusement lover is one of those who go to excess 
where relaxation is concerned. 

One sort of lack of self-control is impetuosity, another is weak- 
ness. For some people, though they have deliberated, do not stand by 
the results of their deliberations because of feeling, whereas others, 
because they have not deliberated, are led on by their feelings; for just as 
those who tickle first cannot be tickled back, some of these people, if 
they are aware of it beforehand and have seen it coming and have roused 
themselves and their capacity for rational calculation ahead of time, are 
not defeated by what they are feeling, whether pleasant or painful.*” 

It is most of all quick-spirited and passionate people who are lack- 
ing in the self-control that is impetuous lack of self-control.*” For it is 
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because of the hastiness in the one case and because of the intensity in 
the other that they do not wait for reason, because they are the sort of 
people who follow appearances. 


VI8 


The intemperate person, as we said, is not the sort to have regrets; 
for he stands by his deliberate choice, whereas everyone who lacks 
self-control is full of regrets.**' That is why things are not the way we 30 
suggested in listing the puzzles.“ Instead, the intemperate person 
is incurable, whereas the one who lacks self-control is curable; for 
depravity resembles diseases like dropsy or consumption, while lack 
of self-control is like epilepsy; for depravity is continuous wickedness, 
whereas lack of self-control is not. And, in general, lack of self-control 
and vice are different in kind (genos); for vice escapes its possessor’s 35 
notice, whereas lack of self-control does not escape it. 

Among people who lack self-control themselves, those who are dis- 
posed to depart are better than those who have the reason but do not 11511 
stand by it; for the latter give in to a weaker way of being affected and 
do not act without prior deliberation as the former sort do; for the 
person who lacks self-control is like those who get drunk quickly and 
on a little wine or on less wine than ordinary people.“” 

That lack of self-control is not a vice is evident, then, although per- 5 
haps it is one in a way; for lack of self-control is contrary to deliberate 
choice, whereas vice is in accord with deliberate choice. Nevertheless, 
lack of self-control is similar to vice, at least as regards their actions. It 
is like what Demodocus said about the Milesians: 


The Milesians aren't stupid people 

But they do precisely what stupid people do.*™ 

In the same way, people who lack self-control are not unjust but will 

do unjust actions. 10 
But since the person who lacks self-control is the sort who pursues 

bodily pleasures that are excessive and contrary to correct reason but 

not because he is persuaded that he should, whereas the intemperate 

person is persuaded, because he is the sort of person to pursue them, 

the person who lacks self-control is easily persuaded to change; an 

intemperate one isn’t; for virtue preserves the starting-point, whereas 

depravity ruins it, and in actions what we do them for the sake of is the 15 

starting-point, just as hypotheses are in mathematics.*® Reason, then, 

does not teach the starting-points either in the case of mathematics or 
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in the present one. Instead, it is virtue, whether natural or habituated, 
that teaches correct belief about the starting-point.“ The person who 
is of this sort is temperate and his contrary intemperate. 

But there is a person who, because of feeling, is disposed to depart 
from and go contrary to correct reason, who is controlled by that feel- 
ing to the extent of not acting in accord with correct reason, but not so 
as to be the sort of person who is persuaded that he should pursue such 
pleasures freely and not control them. This is the person who lacks 
self-control; he is better than the intemperate person and is not uncon- 
ditionally base; for the best thing is preserved in him: the starting- 
point. Another sort of person is contrary to this one. He is disposed to 
stand by and not depart from [correct reason]—at least, not because 
of feeling. It is evident from this, then, that the one state is excellent, 
whereas the other is base. 
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Then is a self-controlled person one who stands by any reason what- 
soever and any deliberate choice whatsoever or one who stands by the 
correct deliberate choice? And is a person who lacks self-control one 
who does not stand by any deliberate choice whatsoever or any rea- 
son whatsoever, or must it be a reason that is not false and a correct 
deliberate choice? This is the puzzle that was raised earlier.*” Or is it 
coincidentally any reason or deliberate choice whatsoever, but intrin- 
sically the true reason and the correct deliberate choice, that the one 
stands by and the other does not stand by? For if someone chooses 
or pursues this because of that, he pursues and chooses the second 
intrinsically but the first coincidentally. But what is intrinsic, we say, 
is unconditional. Therefore in one way it is any belief whatsoever that 
the one stands by and the other departs from, but unconditionally it is 
true belief. 

There are some people, though, who are the sort to stand by their 
belief, whom we call “stubborn’—the ones who are difficult to per- 
suade into something and not easy to persuade out of it. In some 
respects these have some similarity to the self-controlled (just as 
the wasteful person does to the generous one, and the rash per- 
son to the confident one), but in many respects they are different. 
For it is by feeling and appetite that the self-controlled person is 
not moved, since he will be easily persuaded when occasion arises; 
whereas it is by reason that stubborn people are not moved, since 
they hold on to their appetites, of course, and many of them are led 
on by pleasures. 
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It is opinionated people, unlearned ones, and boorish ones who are 
stubborn. Opinionated ones are such because of pleasure and pain; for 
they enjoy being victorious if they are not persuaded to change their 
views and are pained if their own beliefs lack control, insofar as these 
are like decrees.** As a result they are more like the person who lacks 
self-control than like one who has it. 

There are some people, however, who do not stand by their beliefs, 
but not because of lack of self-control—for example, Neoptolemus in 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes.*” Although it was because of pleasure that he 
did not stand firm, it was a noble pleasure; for telling the truth was a 
noble thing to him, but he had been persuaded by Odysseus to lie. For 
not everyone who does something because of pleasure is intemperate, 
base, or lacking in self-control—only the one who does so because of 
a shameful pleasure. 

But since there is also the sort of person who enjoys bodily plea- 
sures less than one should and does not stand by reason, the person 
with self-control is a mean between this one and one who lacks it; for 
the person who lacks self-control does not stand by reason because 
of too much of something, this one because of too little. The one with 
self-control, by contrast, stands firm and does not change because of 
either. Now if indeed self-control is something excellent, both of these 
contrary states must be base, as they in fact appear to be. But because 
the other state is evident in only a few people and on rare occasions, 
the result is that just as temperance seems contrary only to intemper- 
ance, self-control seems contrary only to lack of self-control. 

Since many things are called what they are by similarity, it is by sim- 
ilarity too that we have come to speak of the self-control of a temperate 
person; for both the self-controlled person and the temperate one are 
the sorts of people to do nothing contrary to their reason because of 
bodily pleasures. But the former has base appetites, whereas the latter 
does not, and the latter is the sort not to feel pleasure contrary to his 
reason, whereas the former is the sort to feel such pleasure but not be 
led by it. 

The person who lacks self-control and the intemperate person are 
also similar; even though they are different, both pursue bodily plea- 
sures, but the latter actually thinks he should do so, whereas the former 
does not. 
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Nor is it possible for the same person to be at the same time prac- 
tically-wise and lacking in self-control; for it has been shown that a 
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person is at once practically-wise and excellent in character.” Further, 
a person is not practically-wise by knowing alone but also by being 
a doer of action; but the person who lacks self-control is not a doer 
of action. (But nothing prevents the clever person from lacking self- 
control. That is why indeed some people are sometimes thought to 
be practically-wise but lacking in self-control, because cleverness and 
practical wisdom differ in the way we described in our initial account, 
that is, they are close as regards reason, but different as regards deliber- 
ate choice.*”') Nor, of course, is the person who lacks self-control like 
the one who knows and is actively contemplating what he knows, but 
like the one who is asleep or tipsy. 

Also, he acts voluntarily (for in a way he acts knowing both what he 
is doing and for the sake of what), but he is not a wicked person; for his 
deliberate choice is decent.*” So he is half wicked. And he is not unjust; 
for he is not a plotter.*” For one sort of person who lacks self-control 
does not stand by the results of his deliberation, while the other, the 
passionate one, is not the sort to deliberate at all. 

In fact the person who lacks self-control is like a city that passes all 
the decrees it should and has excellent laws, but puts them to no use— 
as in Anaxandrides'’s jibe, 


the city willed it, that cares nothing for laws.*”* 


The wicked person, by contrast, is like a city that puts its laws to use but 
puts to use wicked ones. 

Lack of self-control and self-control are concerned with what 
exceeds the state of ordinary people; for the latter stands firm more 
than most people are capable of doing, whereas the former does so less. 

The sort of lack of self-control that is found in passionate people is 
more easily cured than the sort found in those who deliberate but do 
not stand firm, and those who lack self-control through habituation 
are more easily cured than those whose lack of self-control is natural; 
for habit is easier to change than nature; for that is why this in fact is 
difficult to change, namely, because it resembles nature, as Evenus too 
says: 


I say that habits’ but long practice, friend, 
And this becomes men’s nature in the end.*” 


We have now said what self-control is, what lack of self-control, 
what resilience, and what softness, and how these states are related to 
each other. 
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Having a theoretical grasp on pleasure and pain is part of being a polit- 
ical philosopher; for he is the architectonic craftsman of the end we 11521 
look to in calling each thing unconditionally “bad” or “good?*”° 

Further, it is actually a necessary requirement that we investigate 
them; for we posited that both virtue and vice of character are con- 
cerned with pains and pleasures, and most people say that happiness 5 
involves pleasure.*” That is why a makarios (“blessed”) person is so 
called, after chairein (“to enjoy”). 

Now, in point of fact, it seems to some people that [1] no pleasure is 
a good, either intrinsically or coincidentally (for the good and pleasure 
are not the same), while it seems to others that [2] some pleasures are 
good but that many are base. Further, there is a third of these views, 10 
that [3] even if every pleasure were a good, nonetheless it is not pos- 
sible for the best good to be pleasure. 

[1] Generally speaking, then, it is not a good, because [la] every 
pleasure is a perceived coming to be in the natural state, but no coming 
to be is the same in kind (suggenés) as its end—for example, no process 
of building is the same in kind as a house.*”* Further, [1b] the temper- 
ate person avoids pleasures.*” Further, [1c] the practically-wise person 15 
pursues what is painless, not what is pleasant. Further, [1d] pleasures 
impede thinking, and the more we enjoy them, the more they do so— 
for example, sexual pleasure (for no one is capable of actively under- 
standing anything in the midst of it).“*° Further, [le] there is no craft of 
pleasure, and yet everything good is the work of some craft.**’ Further, 
[1f ] children and wild beasts pursue pleasures. 

As for [2] not all pleasures being excellent, it is because [2a] there 20 
are also pleasures that are actually shameful and objects of reproach, 
and because [2b] there are pleasures that are harmful (for some pleas- 
ant things cause diseases). 

That [3] pleasure is not the best good is because it is not an end but 
a coming to be. 

These, then, are pretty much the things that are said. 
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But that it does not follow from these arguments that [1] pleasure is 
not a good—or [3] even that it is not the best good—is clear from these 25 
next considerations. 

[Against la] First, since what is good is twofold (for one is uncon- 
ditionally so, the other so for some person), natures and states will 
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follow suit, and so also will movements and comings to be; and of 
those that seem to be bad some will be unconditionally bad, though 
not so for some person, but instead choiceworthy for him, while 
some are not so even for some person but are choiceworthy at a 
particular time and for a short period and not unconditionally. 
And some are not even pleasures but only appear to be—those that 
involve pain and are for the sake of a cure, for example, the ones sick 
people undergo. 

[Against la] Further, since one sort of good is an activity and 
another sort is a state, restorations to our natural state are only coin- 
cidentally pleasures.’ The activity in the case of the appetites belongs 
to the healthy remainder of state and nature, although there are in fact 
pleasures without pain or appetite, such as the activities of contempla- 
tion, where there is no lack in the natural state.*** A sign of this is that 
people do not enjoy the same thing while a lack in their natural state is 
being replenished as they do when it has been restored. Rather, when 
it has been restored, they enjoy things that are unconditionally pleas- 
ant, but when it is being replenished they enjoy even their contraries; 
for they enjoy even sharp and bitter things, none of which is either by 
nature pleasant or unconditionally pleasant. So the pleasures are not 
so either; for as pleasant things differ from each other, so also do the 
pleasures arising from them. 

[Against la and 3] Further, it is not necessary for something else 
to be better than pleasure in the way that the end, some people say, is 
better than its coming to be; for pleasures are not comings to be nor 
do they all involve comings to be, but rather they are activities and an 
end, and they do not occur when we come to be something but when 
we use something.** Also, not all pleasures have something else as end 
but only those that lead to the completion of our nature. That is why it 
is not correct to say that pleasure is a perceived coming to be, but must 
rather say that it is activity of a natural state, and that it is unimpeded 
instead of perceived.** But it seems to some people to be a coming to 
be, because it is good in the full sense; for they think an activity is a 
coming to be, whereas in fact it is a distinct thing. 

[Against 2b] To say that pleasures are bad because some of them 
cause diseases is the same as saying that healthy things are bad because 
some of them are bad in relation to moneymaking. Both of them are 
certainly bad in the relevant respect, but they are not bad on account 
of this, at any rate; since even contemplation is sometimes harmful to 
health.**° 

[Against 1d] Neither practical wisdom nor any state at all is impeded 
by the pleasure specific to it but only by alien ones, since the pleasures 
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arising from contemplation and learning will make us contemplate 
and learn all the more. 

[Against le] The fact that no pleasure is the work of a craft is what 
we would quite reasonably expect; for there is no craft of any other 
activity either, but only of the corresponding capacity—although the 
crafts of the perfumer and the gourmet chef do seem to be crafts of 
pleasure.**” 

[Against 1b, c, f] As for the temperate person avoiding pleasure, 
the practically-wise person pursuing a painless life, and children and 
wild beasts pursuing pleasure, all these are resolved in the same way. 
For since we have said in what way pleasures are good and in what 
way not unconditionally good, it is the latter sort that both wild beasts 
and children pursue, and it is painlessness in the case of these that the 
practically-wise person pursues.*** These are the ones involving appe- 
tite and pain, that is, the bodily ones (for they are of this sort) and 
their excesses, regarding which the intemperate person is intemperate. 
That is why the temperate person avoids these pleasures, since there are 
pleasures characteristic even of a temperate person. 
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Moreover, it is also agreed that pain is a bad thing, and something to 
be avoided; for one sort of pain is an unconditionally bad thing, while 
another is bad by being in some way an impediment to activity. But 
the contrary of what is to be avoided—insofar as it is something to be 
avoided and bad—is a good. So pleasure must be a sort of good. For 
the resolution of this argument that Speusippus used to propose does 
not in fact resolve it—namely, that it is just like the case of the greater 
being the contrary of the less and of the equal; for he would not say 
that pleasure is precisely something bad.*” And even if some pleasures 
are bad, nothing prevents a pleasure of some sort from being the best 
good, just as some science might be the best good even if some sci- 
ences are bad.*”” 

And perhaps it is actually necessary that if there are indeed unim- 
peded activities of each state, no matter whether happiness is the activ- 
ity of all of them or of one of them in particular, then this activity, 
insofar as it is unimpeded, is the most choiceworthy. But this is plea- 
sure.*”' So the best good might be some sort of pleasure, even if most 
pleasures turned out to be bad—even unconditionally bad. 

It is because of this in fact that everyone thinks that the happy life 
is a pleasant one and—quite reasonably—weaves pleasure into hap- 
piness; for no activity is complete when it is impeded, and happiness 
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is something complete.*”” That is why the happy person needs to have 
goods of the body, external goods, and luck in addition, so that he will 
not be impeded in the corresponding ways.*”* People who claim that 
the person who is broken on the rack or succumbs to great strokes 
of bad luck is happy provided that he is good are talking nonsense, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily.” 

In fact, because the happy person needs the goods that luck brings 
in addition, some people think that good luck is the same as happiness. 
But it isn’t, since even good luck is an impediment when it is excessive, 
and presumably is no longer by rights called “good luck’; for the defin- 
ing mark of good luck is determined by relation to happiness. 

Also, the fact that all things—both wild beasts and human beings— 
pursue pleasure is an indication that pleasure is in some way the best 
good: 


No claim comes entirely to naught that many folks spread . . .“” 


But since the same nature or state neither is nor seems to be the best 
for all, neither do they all pursue the same pleasure, although all do 
pursue pleasure. And perhaps they are actually pursuing not the one 
they think or would say that they were pursuing but the same plea- 
sure; for all things by nature have something divine in them.*” But 
the bodily pleasures have appropriated the name “pleasure,” because 
we most often steer toward them and because all share in them. So, 
because these are the only ones people know, they think that they are 
the only pleasures. 

It is also evident that if pleasure and its activity are not good, it will 
not be possible for the happy person to live pleasantly; for what would 
he need it for, if indeed it is not a good, but it is even possible that the 
happy person will live painfully? For pain is neither a bad thing nor a 
good one, if indeed pleasure is neither of these. So why would he avoid 
it? Nor indeed would the life of the excellent person be more pleasant, 
if his activities were not so too. 
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But now where the bodily pleasures are concerned, there is a ques- 
tion to be investigated by those who say that some pleasures at least 
are intensely choiceworthy (for example, the noble ones), but not the 
bodily ones (that is, the ones with which the intemperate person is 
concerned), namely, why then is it that the contrary pains are bad? For 
good is contrary to bad. 
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Or are the necessary pleasures good in this way, namely, that even 
what is not bad is good? Or are they good up to a point? For of some 
states and processes there cannot be an excess that is better, and so 
there cannot be an excess of the pleasure of them either, whereas of 
others there can be such an excess, and so there can be an excess of 
their pleasure too.*”” Of the goods of the body, however, there can 
be an excess, and it is by pursuing the excess, not the necessary plea- 
sures, that the base person is base; for everyone enjoys gourmet dishes, 
wines, and sex in some way, although not everyone does so in the way 
one should. 

But it is contrariwise in the case of pain; for it is not just the excess 
that the base person avoids but pain generally; for pain is not contrary 
to excess except to the person who pursues excess. 

But since one must not only state the true view, but also the cause 
of the false one (for that contributes to our conviction; for when a rea- 
sonable explanation is given of why an untrue view appears true, this 
makes us more convinced of the true view), one must say why it is that 
bodily pleasures appear more choiceworthy. 

Well, then, surely the first reason is that bodily pleasure knocks out 
pain. Because of excessive pain, in fact, people pursue excessive plea- 
sure, and bodily pleasure generally, as if it were a cure. But these cures 
become intense (which is why they are pursued) because they appear 
alongside their contrary. 

(Indeed pleasure seems to be no excellent thing, as we said, because 
of the following two considerations.*”* Some are the actions of a base 
nature—whether congenital, as with a wild beast, or by habituation, 
like the actions of base human beings. Others are cures for something 
lacking, and being in the good state is better than coming to be in it, 
but these occur in the process of coming to completion and so are 
coincidentally excellent.) 

Further, bodily pleasures are pursued because of their intensity 
by people incapable of enjoying other sorts. Some, for example, even 
contrive certain thirsts for themselves.” Now when these are harm- 
less, this is unobjectionable, although when they are harmful, it is 
base. For they have nothing else to enjoy, and besides, what is neither 
pleasant nor painful is painful to many people because of their nature. 
For an animal is always toiling, as the natural scientists also testify, 
claiming that seeing and hearing are painful.°” But we have already 
become habituated to them, as they say. Similarly, during their youth— 
because they are growing—people are in a condition that is like tipsi- 
ness, and so youth is pleasant.*”' People who are naturally passionate, 
on the other hand, are always in need of a cure; for even their body is 
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constantly stinging them because of its mix, and so they are always in 
a state of intense desire.°” But pain is driven out both by the contrary 
pleasure and by any random one, provided it is a strong one. And it is 
because of these things that such people become intemperate and base. 

Pleasures that do not involve pain, however, have no excess. These 
are among the things naturally and not coincidentally pleasant. 

By “coincidentally pleasant things,’ I mean the curative ones; for 
being cured happens to coincide with a certain activity of the part of 
us that remains healthy, and because of this it seems to be pleasant.°” 
By “things that are by nature pleasant,” on the other hand, I mean those 
that bring about action in a nature of a corresponding sort. 

In no case, though, is the same thing always pleasant, because our 
nature is not simple but also has another element in it, in that we are 
mortals. So, if one of the two is doing something, it is contrary to 
the nature of our other nature, and when the two are equally balanced, 
what we are doing seems neither painful nor pleasant; since if the 
nature of some being were simple, the same action would always be 
most pleasant. 

That is why the god always enjoys a single simple pleasure; for there 
is not only an activity of moving but also an activity of immobility, 
and pleasure is found more in rest than in movement.” “Change in 
all things is sweet,’ as the poet says, because of a sort of wickedness; 
for just as a wicked human being is an easily changeable one, a nature 
that needs change is also wicked; for it is neither simple nor decent.°”° 

We have now discussed self-control and lack of self-control as well 
as pleasure and pain, and said what each of them is and in what ways 
some of them are good and others bad. It remains for us also to discuss 
friendship. 
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Where friendship is concerned, what it is and what sort of thing it 
is, who a friend is, whether something is said to be friendship in one 
way or in many ways (and, if in many ways, in how many), further, 
how a friend must be treated, and what the just is that is the mark 
of friendship—these things are no less to be investigated than what is 
noble and choiceworthy where character traits are concerned.*” For 
indeed it seems to be most of all the function of politics to produce 
friendship—even virtue, people say, is useful because of this (for it is 
not possible for those treated unjustly by each other to be friends with 
one another). Further, we all say that the just and the unjust have most 
of all to do with friends; and it seems that the same person is both a 
good man and a friend, that friendship is a state of character, and that, 
if one wishes to make it so that people do not commit injustice to each 
other, it is enough to make them friends; for true friends do not com- 
mit injustice.°°* But then again, if they are just they will not commit 
injustice. Therefore, justice and friendship are either the same thing or 
close to it. 

In addition to these considerations, we suppose that a friend is one 
of the greatest goods, and that friendlessness and isolation are most 
terrible, because our entire life and our voluntary social interactions 
involve friends; for we spend our days with members of our house- 
hold, with family members, with companions, or children, parents, 
or wife.” And private acts of justice, the ones that are in relation to 
friends, are the only ones that are up to us, whereas those that are in 
relation to other people are ordained by law and are not up to us. 

There are, though, many puzzles about friendship. First, there are 
the ones raised by those who bring in considerations from outside 
and speak in too general terms; for to some it seems that like is friend 
to like. Hence the sayings: “a god ever draws like to like,” and indeed 
“birds of a feather flock together,’ and “thief knows thief, and wolf 
knows wolf?" 

Natural scientists even arrange the whole of nature by taking as a 
starting-point that like goes to like (which is why Empedocles also said 
that the dog was sitting on the tile because they were very alike).”"' It is 
in this way, then, that they speak of the friend. But others say that con- 
trary is friend to contrary. For a loved object or an appetitively desired 
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one is a friend to everyone, and the dry has an appetite not for the dry 
but for the wet. Hence the sayings: “earth is in love with rain,” “change 
in all things is sweet” (and change is change to the contrary).°’? And 
like is enemy to like. For “potter hates potter,” and animals that are 
nourished from the same sources are enemies to each other.*!’ Cer- 
tainly these suppositions, then, are at variance to this extent. For some 


hold that what is like is a friend, and what is contrary an enemy: 


The less is ever enemy to the more 
And starts a day of hate.” 


Further, even the places of contraries are separated, while friendship 
seems to bring things together. But others hold that contraries are 
friends, and Heraclitus criticizes the poet who wrote, “may strife per- 
ish from among gods and humans’; for there would not be any har- 
mony without high and low, nor animals without female and male, 
which are contraries.””” 

These, then, are two beliefs about friendship, which are overly uni- 
versal and this much separated. But there are also others that are even 
closer and more akin to the things that appear to be so. For it seems 
to some people that it is not possible for base people to be friends, but 
only for good ones, whereas to others it seems absurd for mothers not 
to love their [base] children (for it is evident that love is present even 
in wild beasts; at any rate, they choose to die for their children). To 
other people it seems that only the useful is a friend. A sign of this is 
that everyone in fact pursues what is useful and throws away what is 
useless, even if it is their own (as Socrates the elder used to say, when 
throwing away spit, hairs, and nail clippings), that is, we dispose of the 
parts that are useless, and in the end, the body, when it is dead (for the 
corpse is useless).°!° On the other hand, those to whom it seems useful 
preserve it, as in Egypt. 

All these views certainly seem in conflict with each other. For indeed 
like is useless to like, and contrariety is very far removed from likeness, 
and contrary most useless to contrary (for contrary is destructive of 
contrary). Further, it seems to some people that it is easy to acquire a 
friend, while to others it seems a very rare thing to know one, and not 
possible to do so without bad luck (for everyone wishes to seem to be 
a friend to those who are doing well).*”” But others think that not even 
those who stand by us in cases of bad luck are to be trusted, on the 
supposition that they are deceivers and just pretending, in order that, 
through associating with the unlucky, they will acquire their friend- 
ship when good luck returns. 
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We must get hold of an account, then, that will at the same time give us 
the best account of the things that seem to be so about these issues and 
resolve the puzzles and the contrary positions.°*'* And this will occur if 
it is seen that the contrary things are reasonably held; for an account 
of this sort will be most of all in agreement with the things that appear 
to be so. And it happens that [both] the contrary positions will stand if 
what is said is true in one way, but not true in another. 

There is also a puzzle as to whether the object of love is the pleas- 
ant or the good. For if we love what we have an appetite for (and 
sexual love is especially like this; for no one is “a lover who does not 
love forever”), and appetite is for the pleasant, then in that case, the 
object of love is the pleasant.*’? On the other hand, if the object of 
love is what we wish for, it is the good. But the pleasant and the good 
are distinct. 

Where these issues and others related to them are concerned we 
must try to draw distinctions, taking the following as a starting-point: 
the object of desire and of wish is either the good or the apparent good. 
That is why the pleasant too is an object of desire; for it is an appar- 
ent good; for some people believe it is good, while to others it appears 
good even if they believe it is not; for appearance and belief are not in 
the same part of the soul.” However, that the good and the pleasant 
are loved is clear. 

With this determined, another assumption must be made. For some 
goods are unconditionally good, while others are good for a particular 
person but not unconditionally good. And the same things are uncon- 
ditionally good and unconditionally pleasant. For we say that what is 
good for a healthy body is unconditionally good for a body, whereas we 
do not say this about what is so for a sick one—for example, drugs and 
surgery. Similarly too what is pleasant for a healthy and sound body is 
unconditionally pleasant—for example, seeing in the light and not in 
the dark (even though for someone suffering from conjunctivitis it is 
the opposite). And a more pleasant wine is not the one that is so to the 
person whose tongue has been ruined by drunkenness (since some- 
times these, at any rate, add sour wine to it), but rather what is so to a 
perceptual capacity that is not ruined.’ It is likewise too in the case 
of the soul, that is, it is not what is so to children or wild beasts [that is 
unconditionally pleasant], but what is so to mature adults. At any rate, 
when we remember both, we choose the latter. And as a child or a wild 
beast stands to a mature adult, so the base and foolish person stands to 
the decent and practically-wise one. And to these the things in accord 
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with their states are pleasant, and these are the ones that are good and 
noble. 

Since, then, things are [said to be] good in several ways (for we say 
that one thing is good because it is of a certain quality, another because 
it is beneficial and useful), and further, since the pleasant is in the one 
case unconditionally pleasant and unconditionally good and in the 
other pleasant to a particular person or an apparent good, and just as 
even in the case of inanimate things it is open to us to choose some- 
thing and love it because of each of these, so it is too with a human 
being. For we can choose and love one for being of a certain quality 
and because of virtue, another because he is beneficial and useful, and 
another because he is pleasant and because of pleasure. He becomes a 
friend, accordingly, whenever being loved he loves in return, and nei- 
ther of them in any way fails to notice this. 

It is necessary, therefore, for there to be three kinds (eidos) of friend- 
ship, and not all said to be such with reference to one thing, or as spe- 
cies (eidos) of a single genus (genos), or altogether homonymously.*” 
For they are said to be friendships with reference to one primary kind, 
as with “medical”; for we say that a soul, a body, an instrument, and 
a function are medical, but the primary one is said to be so in the full 
sense.’ And primary is that whose account is present in all cases.** 
For example, a medical instrument is one the doctor would use, but the 
account of the instrument is not present in that of the doctor. 

In every case, to be sure, what is primary is what is sought. And 
because the universal is primary people also assume that the primary 
is universal. But this is false. So where friendship too is concerned they 
cannot account for all the things that appear to be so. For when a single 
account does not fit [all], they think that the others are not friendships. 
But they are, although not in the same way. But when primary friend- 
ship does not fit, on the supposition that it is universal, if indeed it is 
primary, they claim that the others are not in fact friendships at all. 

But there are many kinds (eidos) of friendship. Indeed, this was 
already stated, since three ways were distinguished in which some- 
thing is said to be friendship.” For one was distinguished as being 
because of virtue, another as being because of utility, and another as 
being because of pleasure. 

Of these the friendship because of utility is that of the largest num- 
ber of people; for people love each other because, and to the extent 
that, they are useful, as the proverb says, “Glaucus, a man is a friend 
so long as he fights in the battle,” and “the Athenians no longer know 
the Megarians.’*’® On the other hand, the friendship characteristic 
of the young is because of pleasure (for of it they have perception). 
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That is why the friendship of young people is easy to change; for when 
their characters change as they grow up, so too does their pleasure. 
The friendship that is in accord with virtue, though, is that of the best 
people. 12361 
It is evident from these considerations that the primary kind of 
friendship, that of good people, is reciprocal friendship and reciprocal 
deliberate choice with regard to each other. For to one who loves, the 
object of love is a friend, and a friend, to the object of love, is when 
the love is also reciprocal.*”” This kind of friendship, then, is surely 
found only among human beings (for they alone perceive deliberate 5 
choice).*”* But the other kinds are also found among beasts; and it is 
evident that utility is present to some small extent among them both in 
relation to humankind, in the case of domestic animals, and in relation 
to each other—for example, Herodotus says that the crocodile bird is 
useful to the crocodile, and as prophets say of the associations and dis- 
sociations of birds.” 
Also, base people could be friends with each other both because of 10 
utility and because of pleasure. But because the primary kind is not 
present among them [some] people say that they are not friends; for 
a base person will of course do injustice to a base person, and those 
who suffer injustice are not friends to each other. But, it is not the 
case that they are not friends at all, though their friendship is not of 
the primary kind, since nothing indeed prevents it from being of the 
other kinds. For they put up with each other because of pleasure, even 15 
when they are harmed, as if they lacked self-control. But those who 
love each other because of pleasure do not seem to be friends either, 
when enquired into with exactness, because it is not the primary kind; 
for the latter is stable, the former unstable. It is friendship, however, as 
has been said, although not of the primary kind, but derived from it.” 
To speak of friendship in that way only, then, is to do violence to the 
things that appear to be so, and makes it necessary to state contradoxi- 
cal things.**’ It is impossible, though, for all of them to be friendships 
in accord with a single account. The possibility that remains, therefore, 
is this: in one way, only the primary kind is friendship, but in another 
way all are—not homonymously and having a random relationship to 
each other, nor in accord with one kind (eidos), but rather with refer- 25 
ence to one [kind]. 
But since the same thing, and at the same time, is unconditionally 
good and unconditionally pleasant, provided nothing impedes it, and 
the true friend and the one that is unconditionally a friend is the pri- 
mary one, and the one choiceworthy because of himself is of this kind 
(and it is necessary for him to be of this kind; for if one wishes good 
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things for someone because of himself, it is necessary for him also to 
be choiceworthy because of himself), the true friend is also uncondi- 
tionally pleasant.*** That is why, indeed, it seems that any sort of friend 
is pleasant. 

But we must draw further distinctions about this; for there is some- 
thing to give us pause: Is it the good for oneself or the unconditional 
good that is loved? And is it that active loving involves pleasure, so 
that the object of love is also pleasant, or not? For one must bring both 
together to the same [resolution]; for indeed what is not uncondition- 
ally good but could turn out bad is worth avoiding.**? And what is not 
good for oneself is nothing for oneself. But this is what one is seek- 
ing, namely, for unconditionally good things to be good in this way 
[that is, for oneself]. For what is unconditionally good is [uncondition- 
ally] choiceworthy, while what is good for oneself is choiceworthy for 
oneself. [So] one must harmonize these. And that is what virtue does. 
And politics sees to this, in order that it might come about in those in 
whom it has not yet done so. 

Moreover, as human being, one is well-adapted and en route to 
this (for things that are unconditionally good are by nature good for a 
human being); and so, likewise, is a man instead of a woman, and one 
naturally well-endowed instead of not naturally well-endowed.™ But 
the route is via the pleasant; and what is noble is of necessity pleasant.>” 
But when these are in discord, one is not yet completely excellent; for it 
is possible for lack of self-control to arise; for the discord between the 
good and the pleasant in one’s feelings is lack of self-control. 

So, since the primary kind of friendship is in accord with virtue, 
the friends themselves will also be unconditionally good. And this not 
because they are useful, but in another way; for what is good for this 
person and good unconditionally are two different things. And simi- 
larly, as it is in the case of the beneficial, so it is too in the case of states; 
for what is unconditionally beneficial and what is beneficial for some- 
one are distinct, for example, physical training from being treated with 
drugs.**° So too for the state of character, human virtue. For let it be 
the case that the human being is excellent by nature; for the virtue of 
someone who is excellent by nature is unconditionally good, whereas 
that of someone who isn't is so [only] for him. The like holds, then, 
with the pleasant. 

Here, indeed, is where we must pause and investigate whether there 
is friendship without pleasure, and what difference it makes, and in 
which of the two the loving consists when present: is it because he is 
good, even if he is not pleasant, but not because he is pleasant? Loving, 
of course, is said in two ways [namely, as an activity and as a state], is it, 
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then, because it is good that active loving appears not to occur without 
pleasure? And it is clear that just as fresh episodes of contemplation 
and learning are especially perceived with pleasure, so it is too with 
recognitions of those we are friends with.°” And the same account 
applies to both cases. By nature, at any rate, the unconditionally good 
is unconditionally pleasant, and it is pleasant for those it is good for. 
That is why like things enjoy each other immediately, and a human 
being is the most pleasant thing for a human being. So, since this is so 
even for an incomplete person, it is clear that it is so for one that has 
been completed. And the excellent person is complete.°** 

But if active loving is a reciprocal deliberate choice, involving 
pleasure, of getting to know each other, it is also clear that, in gen- 
eral terms, the primary kind of friendship is a reciprocal deliberate 
choice of unconditionally good and pleasant things, because they are 
good and pleasant. And this kind of friendship is the state that this sort 
of choice stems from.°” For its function is an activity, and this is not 
external, but within the lover himself, whereas the function of every 
capacity is external; for it is either in something else or in something 
insofar as it is something else.*” That is why loving is enjoyable, but 
being loved is not enjoyable. For while being loved is the activation of 
what is beloved, loving is in fact the activation of friendship, and while 
the latter occurs [only] in animate things, the former also occurs in 
inanimate ones; for even inanimate things can be loved." 

But since active loving is treating the beloved as beloved, and a 
friend is loved by his friend as a friend, and not insofar as he knows 
music or knows medicine, the pleasure from a friend, accordingly, is 
due to him insofar as he is himself, and this is the pleasure fitted to 
friendship. For [the lover] loves him, not because he is someone else. 
So, if he does not enjoy him insofar as he is good, it is not the primary 
kind of friendship. Nor should any of his coincidental qualities impede 
more than his goodness gladdens. For if someone smells very bad, he 
gets left; for he is liked due to goodwill, but he is not lived with.** 

This, then, is the primary kind of friendship, which all agree on. 
And because of it the others seem not only to be kinds of friendship 
but are also disputed about. For friendship seems to be something 
stable and only the primary kind is stable. For a formed judgement is 
stable, and things that do not come about quickly or easily make the 
judgment correct. And without trust friendship is not stable, and trust 
takes time. For one must put a person to the test, as Theognis too says: 


For one could not know the mind of man or woman 
Until you put it to the test, just as with a beast of burden.” 
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And [so] without time there is not a friend either. But people wish to 
be friends, and it is this sort of state that one most easily mistakes for 
friendship. For when people are eager to be friends, because they per- 
form all the services fitted to friendship for each other, they think that 
they do not just wish to be friends, but are friends. But what happens 
in other cases also happens in friendship. For it is not the case that if 
people wish to become healthy, they become healthy, so neither is it the 
case that if they wish to be friends, they immediately are in fact friends. 
There is a sign of this; for those who are disposed in this way without 
test easily believe slander [about each other], whereas about matters 
concerning which they have given a test to each other, they do not eas- 
ily believe slander, but about matters concerning which they have not, 
they are convinced when the slanderers state signs of it.°“* 

At the same time it is evident that this [primary] kind of friend- 
ship does not exist at all among base people; for the base person is 
untrustworthy and is suspicious of everyone; for he measures others by 
himself. That is why good people are more easily deceived, unless due 
to a test they are mistrustful. And base people choose things that are 
by nature good instead of their friend, and none of them loves a person 
more than things.** So they are not friends. For it is not in this way 
that the things of friends become common possessions; for the friend 
is dedicated to the things, not the things to the friends.”** 

The primary kind of friendship, therefore, does not come about 
with many people, because it is difficult to put many to the test; 
for one would have to live with each of them. Nor, then, must one 
choose a cloak and a friend in the same way, even though it seems 
characteristic of the person with understanding to choose the bet- 
ter of two things in every case: if one has been wearing the worse 
cloak for a long time, and has not yet worn the better one, one must 
choose the latter, but one must not choose instead of the long-time 
friend the unknown person, if he is better; for a friend is not to be 
had without a test or in a single day, but rather needs time.*”” That 
is why “the bushel of salt” came to be proverbial.*** At the same time 
he must not be unconditionally good only, but also good for you, if 
indeed he is going to be a friend and a friend to you.*” For someone 
is unconditionally good by being good, but he is a friend by being 
good for another, and unconditionally good and a friend when both 
are in harmony, so that what is unconditionally good is the same for 
another—and even if he is not unconditionally excellent, he can be 
good for another because he is useful.°”? And being a friend to many 
at the same time prevents one from being a friend; for it is impossible 
to be active toward many at the same time. 
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From these considerations it is evident that it is correct to say that 10 
friendship is something stable, just as happiness is something self- 
sufficient. And it has been correctly said that “nature is stable, but 
wealth is not” (though it is much better to say that virtue is than that 
nature is), and time is said to reveal who is loved, and strokes of bad 
luck to do so more than strokes of good luck.°*' For it is clear, then, 15 
that that the things of friends are common possessions, since it is only 
such friends who, instead of things that are by nature good or by nature 
bad (which are what good as well as bad strokes of luck have to do 
with), choose a person rather than that some of these things exist or 
don't exist. And bad luck reveals those who are not real friends but just 
happen to be so because of utility. Time, though, reveals both; for not 20 
even the useful person is revealed quickly, but rather the pleasant one 
is (except for the unconditionally pleasant one, who is not revealed 
quickly either). In fact, people are like wines and foods. For though 
time quickly reveals, indeed, that some of them are pleasant, with more 
time they become distasteful, not sweet; and the case of human beings 
is similar. For what is unconditionally pleasant must be determined by 25 
the end and by time. And even ordinary people would agree with this, 
and not only on the basis of after-effects, but as in the case where they 
call one drink “sweeter” than another; for it is not because of its after- 
effects that they call a drink “not sweet,’ but because its sweetness does 
not continue, although at first it deceives.” 

The primary kind of friendship, then, and the one because of which 30 
the others are so called, is the one in accord with virtue, and because 
of the pleasure of virtue, as was said previously.** The other kinds of 
friendship are even found in children, wild beasts, and base people. 

Hence the sayings, “people of the same age delight each other,’ “bad to 

bad by pleasure’s fused.””** Moreover, it is possible for base people to 

be pleasant to each other, not insofar as they are base or neither [base 35 
nor good], but (say) as both being musicians, or one a music lover and 

the other a musician. And insofar as all have something good in them 

in this respect they fit in with each other. Further, they could be useful 

and beneficial to each other, not unconditionally but relative to their 
deliberate choice, or insofar as they are neither [base nor good].”” 

Moreover, it is possible for the decent person to be friends with — 12381 
a base one. (For the latter could in fact be useful relative to the for- 
mer’s deliberate choice, the base person useful relative to the deliberate 
choice taken for granted by the excellent person, the excellent person 
useful relative to that taken for granted by the person who lacks self- 
control, but useful to the base person only relative to that in accord 
with nature.***) And he will wish good things for him, unconditionally 5 
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wishing unconditionally good ones, but wishing on the basis of a 
hypothesis for the ones that are good for him (insofar as one might be 
advantageous in poverty or disease), and wishing these for the sake of 
what is unconditionally good (in the way that drinking the medicine 
itself in fact is; for one does not wish for it [unconditionally], but rather 
wishes it for the sake of this [good]).°”” 

Further, in these ways those who are not excellent could also be 
friends with each other; for one could be pleasant to the other not 
insofar as he is base, but insofar as he shares in something common, 
for example, if he is musical. Further, they could be friends insofar as 
there is something decent in everyone (which is why some might be 
glad to associate with an excellent person), or insofar as they fit in with 
each other; for all possess something of the good. 
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There are, then, these three kinds (eidos) of friendship. And in all of 
these, friendship is in a way said in accord with equality; for even those 
who are friends in accord with virtue are in a way friends with each 
other by equality in virtue. 

But there is another difference (diaphora) among these that is in 
accord with superiority, as the virtue of a god is in relation to a human 
being.°** For this is a distinct kind (eidos) of friendship. And so, in 
general, is that of ruler and ruled, as what is just is also distinct; for 
the equality is proportional and not arithmetical.’ Within this kind 
(genos) is father in relation to son, benefactor in relation to beneficiary; 
and there are differences among these too; for that of father in relation 
to son and that of husband in relation to wife are distinct, the latter 
being that of ruler to ruled, the former that of benefactor to benefi- 
ciary. In these friendships there either is no reciprocal loving present, 
or not in the same way. For it would be ridiculous if someone were to 
reproach the god, because he does not reciprocate love in the same way 
as he is loved, or for the one ruled to blame the ruler; for being loved, 
not loving, is characteristic of the ruler, or loving in another way.” 
And the pleasure is different, and is not one thing, in the case of that of 
a self-sufficient person in his own possessions or his child and that of 
an inferior person in what he acquires.°*' 

It is the same way both in the case of those who are friends because 
of utility and in the case of those who are so because of pleasure. Some 
are in accord with equality, others in accord with superiority. That is 
why too those who think they are friends in the former way blame 
their friends if they are not equally useful and do them good, and the 
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same applies in the case of pleasure. This is clear in sexual relation- 
ships; for this is the cause of their fighting with each other. For the 
lover is ignorant of the fact that in the case of desire, the ratio (Jogos) of 
pleasure is not the same.*” That is why Eunicus said, “you speak like a 
beloved, not a lover.”*® But lovers think the ratio is the same. 
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As was said, then, there are three kinds (eidos) of friendship—in accord 
with virtue, in accord with utility, and in accord with pleasure—and 
these are again divided into two; for some are in accord with equality, 
others in accord with superiority.°* Though both are friendships, then, 
friends are the ones in accord with equality; for it would be strange if a 
man were a friend of [his] child, though he certainly loves him and is 
loved in return. Sometimes, however, the superior partner should be 
loved, but if he loves, he is reproached for loving someone unworthy; 
for he is measured by the worth of his friends and by a sort of equality. 

Some people, then, are unworthy of being loved to the same degree 
because of age, others in accord with virtue, or family (genos), or some 
other sort of superiority. But people should think it fitting for the supe- 
rior—whether in utility, in pleasure, or in accord with virtue—to love 
less or not at all.°° But where the degree of superiority is small, dis- 
putes predictably arise (for in some cases what is small has no strength 
at all, as in weighing wood, but in the case of gold it does). People, 
though, are bad at judging what is small; for one’s own good appears 
large because it is close at hand, whereas another person’s appears small 
because it is far off. But whenever the degree is excessive, not even the 
inferior parties themselves demand that they should be reciprocally 
loved, or be reciprocally loved to the same degree—for example, no 
one expects the god to do so!” So while it is indeed evident that they 
are friends when on equal terms, there could be reciprocal loving with- 
out their being friends. 

On the other hand, it is clear why human beings seek the friendship 
that is in accord with superiority rather than with equality; for in this 
way they can both be loved and maintain superiority. That is why the 
flatterer is held in higher esteem than the friend by some people (for 
he appears to provide both to the one he flatters). And honor lovers are 
most of all people of this sort; for to be admired is to be in a position 
of superiority. And by nature some people are disposed to friendship 
while others are lovers of honor. And the person disposed to friend- 
ship is the one who enjoys loving more than being loved, whereas the 
other loves honor more. He, then, who in fact enjoys being admired 
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and loved loves superiority, whereas for the one disposed to friend- 
ship the pleasure lies in the loving; for it is necessarily present in being 
active; for being loved is something that befalls one. In fact it is pos- 
sible to be unaware of being loved, but not to be unaware of loving.*” 

And loving is more in accord with friendship than being loved, 
whereas being loved is more in accord with the object of love. A sign 
of this is that the friend, if he cannot have both, would choose to know 
the other rather than to be known, as women do when they give away 
their children to others, and Andromache does in Antiphon’s play. 
For wishing to be known seems to be for one’s own sake, and for the 
sake of receiving, but not doing, something good, whereas knowing 
the other is for the sake of doing and loving. That is also why we praise 
those who remain loving toward the dead; for they know, but are not 
known. 

It has been stated, then, that there are several modes of friendship, 
how many they are (namely, three), and that being loved, being loved 
reciprocally, and being friends (both those that are in accord with 
equality and those that are in accord with superiority) are different. 


VilS 


But since “friend” is also said of things in a more universal way—as 
was also stated at the start—by those who bring in considerations from 
outside (for some say that what is like is a friend, others the contrary), 
we must also speak about how these are related to the kinds of friend- 
ship just mentioned. 

Likeness is referred back both to the pleasant and to the good. For 
indeed the good is simple, while the bad takes many shapes.°*” And 
the good person is always the same and his character does not change, 
while the base one, or the foolish one, is not at all the same in the 
morning as in the evening. That is why base people, unless they fit, 
are not friends, but quarrel.*”' And a friendship that is not stable is no 
friendship. So in this way what is like is a friend, because what is good 
is like itself. But in a way it is also in accord with the pleasant; for the 
same things are pleasant for those who are alike, and each is by nature 
pleasant to itself. That is also why the voices, states, and pastimes of 
those who are of the same kind are most pleasant to each other, as also 
in the case of the other animals. And it is in this way that it is pos- 
sible even for base people to love each other: “bad to bad by pleasure’s 
fused.”?”” 

But contrary is friend to contrary as being useful; for what is like is 
useless to itself. That is why master needs slave and slave master, and 
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wife and husband need each other. And what is contrary as being use- 
ful is pleasant and an object of appetite, not as included in the end but 
as furthering the end. For when one gets what one has an appetite for it 
is included in the end, and one does not desire the contrary, in the way 
the hot desires the cold and the wet desires the dry. 

But in a way even friendship for what is contrary is for the good; for 
the parties desire each other because of the mean; for as two halves of 
the same coin they desire each other because in this way a single mean 
comes about from both.’” 

Further, the desire is coincidentally for the contrary but intrinsi- 
cally for the medial condition. For contraries desire not each other but 
the mean. For if those that are very cold are heated they settle into the 
mean condition, as do the very hot if they are cooled, and similarly too 
in the other cases. Otherwise, they will always be in a state of appetitive 
desire, not in the mean conditions. But the person who is in the mean 
condition, without appetitive desire, is enjoying what is by nature 
pleasant, whereas the others enjoy everything that takes them out of 
the natural state. This kind (eidos) [of friendship], then, exists even 
in inanimate things, but loving comes about when it exists in animate 
ones. That is why people sometimes enjoy what is unlike them—for 
example, serious people enjoy witty ones, and quick-tempered people 
enjoy easy-going ones; for they are brought into the mean condition by 
each other. Coincidentally, then, as was just said, contraries are friends, 
and are so because of the good.°” 

How many kinds (eidos) of friendship there are, then, and what the 
differences are in accord with which people are said to be friends, or 
to be lovers and beloveds, both when this constitutes friendship and 
when it does not, have now been stated. 


VII 6 


Whether or not one is a friend to oneself requires much investigation. 
For to some people it seems that each person is most of all a friend to 
himself, and they make use of this as a standard by which to judge one’s 
friendship for other friends. But according to the arguments (Jogos) 
and the things believed to be characteristic of friends, the two are in 
some respects contrary, and in others evidently alike. For in a way this 
friendship is friendship by analogy, but not unconditionally friend- 
ship; for the being loved and loving are present in two distinct things. 
That is why he is a friend to himself more in the way that the person 
who lacks self-control, and the person who has it, are said to act in 
a way voluntarily and in a way involuntarily, due to the fact that the 
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parts of his soul stand in some sort of relation to each other.*” And all 
cases of this sort are alike, whether someone is a friend to himself or an 
enemy, and whether he does injustice to himself; for all these are pres- 
ent in two distinct things. Insofar, then, as the soul too is in a way two 
things, these relations do in a way belong to it, but insofar as the things 
are not distinct, the relations do not belong to it. 

And from a person’s state in relation to himself the other modes 
of friendship—the ones in accord with which we usually investigate 
[friendship] in our accounts—are determined.” For a friend seems to 
be the one who wishes good things to someone, or the sorts of things 
he thinks are good, not because of himself, but for the sake of the other. 
But in another way, if one wishes that he exist because of himself and 
not because of oneself, even if not apportioning good things to him, 
let alone existence, one would most of all seem to love him. In another 
way, if he is the one with whom one chooses to live because of his com- 
pany and not because of something else. For example, fathers choose 
that their children exist, but live with other people. All these views, 
of course, clash with each other; for some people do not think they 
are loved if the other does not [wish good things] for them, others if 
he does not [wish] their existence, others if he does not [wish] to live 
together with them. 

Further, we will suppose that sharing in the suffering of one who 
suffers is a mark of loving, when it is not because of something else 
(like slaves in relation to their masters because they are harsh when 
in pain) but because of the sufferers themselves, like mothers for their 
children and birds who share each other’s suffering.’” In fact the friend 
most wishes not just to share in the pain of his friend, but even the 
same pain, if possible (for example, sharing in thirst if he is thirsty), 
or if not, very close to it. And the same account (Jogos) also applies to 
enjoying; for it is fitted to friendship to rejoice not because of some- 
thing else but because the other is rejoicing. 

Further, things of the following sort are said about friendship: 
“friendship is equality,” and “true friends are one soul” But all of these 
things are ascribed to the one individual; for he in fact wishes good 
things to himself in this way. For no one does well for himself because 
of something else, or for the sake of gratitude, nor does he say he did 
insofar as he is one individual; for someone who makes it clear that he 
loves wishes to seem to love, but not to love.’ And above all existing, 
living together, enjoying together, suffering together, and being one 
soul, of course, and not being able even to live without each other, but 
rather dying together—for this is how it is for the one individual, and 
perhaps he even associates with himself.°” 
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All these things belong to the good person in relation to himself. 
But in the wicked one they are in discord, as they are in the person who 
lacks self-control. And that is why it seems possible for one even to be 
one’s own enemy. Insofar as a person is one and undivided, however, 
he is an object of desire to himself. And the good person and the friend 
in accord with virtue are of this sort, seeing that the wicked person, of 
course, is not one but many, and in the same day becomes another per- 
son and is unstable. So even a person’ love for himself is referred back 
to that for the good; for it is because he is in a way the same, one, and 
good for himself that he is thereby a friend to, and an object of desire 
to, himself. And a person is of this sort by nature, whereas the wicked 
one is contrary to nature. 

And a good person does not reproach himself at once, like the 
one who lacks control, nor does his later self reproach his earlier self, 
like the person who is full of regrets, nor his earlier self his later one, 
like the person who makes a false promise (in general, if one must 
draw the distinctions the sophists draw, it is like Coriscus and excellent 
Coriscus; for it is clear that their quantity of excellence is the same), 
since when people bring a charge against themselves, they are con- 
demning themselves to death.**’ But it seems to everyone that he him- 
self is good. And the unconditionally good person seeks to be a friend 
to himself as well, as has been said, because he has two things within 
himself that by nature wish to be friendly and impossible to split apart. 

That is why in the human case, each self seems to be a friend to 
itself, whereas in the case of the other animals, for example, a horse, it 
seems self to itself, and therefore not a friend.**' But it is not so in the 
case of children either, though once they have deliberate choice it is; 
for only at that time is the understanding in discord with appetite. The 
friendship one has with oneself, for its part, seems akin to that in fami- 
lies; for in neither case is it up to the parties themselves to dissolve it, 
but rather, even if they differ, in the one case they are still family mem- 
bers, and in the other one is still one person for as long as one lives. 

In how many ways, then, things are said to love, and that all the 
kinds of friendship are referred back to the primary kind, is clear from 
what has been said. 


VIIL7 


It properly belongs to our investigation that we should get a theoretical 
grasp on both concord and goodwill. For it seems to some people that 
they are the same thing, to others that they do not exist without each 
other. 
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Goodwill, though, is neither entirely other than friendship nor the 
same thing. For friendship is divided into three modes, and goodwill 
is not present either in that due to utility or in that in accord with 
pleasure. For if one wishes good things for someone because it is use- 
ful, one would be wishing them not because of him but because of 
oneself, and it seems that, just as in the case of friendship, goodwill 
is not for oneself, the one who has the goodwill, but for the person 
one has goodwill for.** And if goodwill were present in friendship 
for pleasure, there would also be goodwill for inanimate things. So 
it is clear that goodwill has to do with character friendship.** But 
whereas wishing alone is a mark of the person of goodwill, the friend 
must also do the things he wishes. For goodwill is the starting-point 
of friendship; for every friend has goodwill, but not everyone who 
has goodwill is a friend; for the one with goodwill is like one who 
starts out, which is why it is a starting-point of friendship, but not 
friendship. 

I say this because it seems to be both that friends are in concord 
and that those in concord are friends.’ But the concord fitted to 
friendship is not concerned with everything, but with the things 
doable in action by the ones in concord, and those that contribute 
to their living together. And it is not only concord with respect to 
thought or with respect to desire; for it is possible for the thinking 
part and the appetitive part to be contraries, as in the person who 
lacks self-control this is out of tune.*” Nor in this case is what is in 
concord with deliberate choice also in accord with appetite. But 
concord is found among good people—at any rate, when base ones 
agree in deliberate choosing and having an appetite for the same 
things, they harm each other.**” 

And it seems that concord is not said of things in a simple way, any 
more than friendship is. Instead, though the primary and natural sort 
is excellent (which is why it is not possible for base people to be in con- 
cord), there is another sort in accord with which even base people can 
be in concord, whenever they have a deliberate choice and an appetite 
for the same things. But they must desire the same things in such a 
way that it is possible for both to get what they desire; for if they desire 
the sort of thing that it is not possible for both to have, they will fight, 
whereas those in concord will not fight. 

There is concord too whenever the deliberate choice of ruling 
and being ruled is the same, not each deliberately choosing himself, 
but both choosing the same person. And [this] concord is political 
friendship. 

About concord and goodwill, then, let this much be said. 
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A puzzle arises, though, as to why those who benefit others love 
their beneficiaries more than the beneficiaries love their benefactors, 
whereas the contrary seems to be just. And one might suppose that 
this comes about because of what is useful and what is beneficial to 
the person; for something is owed to one and the other must make a 
return. But it is not only that this happens, it is also natural. For the 
activity is more choiceworthy, and here the work and the activity have 
the same account (Jogos), and the beneficiary is, as it were, the work 
of the benefactor.*** That is why even in animals there is concern for 
offspring, both in begetting them and in preserving them once they 
are born. And, of course, fathers (and mothers more than fathers) love 
their offspring more than they are loved. And these in turn love their 
own offspring more than they love their parents, because the activity is 
the best thing. And mothers love more than fathers because they think 
that the offspring are more their own work; for people determine work 
by its difficulty and the mother suffers more in childbirth. 

And concerning friendship with oneself and within a group, let it be 
determined this way. 


VII9 


It seems, then, that the just is both a sort of equality and that friend- 
ship consists in equality, if it is not said without reason that “equality is 
friendship:?* And all constitutions involve a kind (eidos) of justice; for 
they are communities, and everything that is common is established 
by means of justice.” So there are as many kinds (eidos) of justice and 
of community as there are of friendship, and all these border on each 
other and have nearly the same differentiae (diaphora).*”' But since the 
relations of soul to body, of craftsman to instrument, and of master to 
slave are all alike, there is no community between these; for they are 
not two, but rather one, and the other is part of the one. Nor is what 
is good for each of them divided, but rather the good of the one for 
whose sake the other exists is good for both of them.*” For the body is 
in effect a connate instrument, a slave is a sort of part and detachable 
instrument of his master, while an instrument is a sort of inanimate 
slave. 

And the other communities are part of the city’s communities—for 
example, that of clans, religious groups, or commercial groups. And all 
the constitutions co-exist in households, both the correct constitutions 
and the deviant ones (for it is just the same in constitutions as it is in 
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the case of musical harmonies): kingship is that of the father, aristoc- 
racy that of husband and wife, while that of brothers is a polity.*” And 
deviations from these are tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. There 
are, then, that many kinds of justice. 

But since some equality is arithmetic and some proportional, there 
will also be kinds (eidos) of justice, friendship, and community. For 
democratic community and companionate friendship are arithmetic; 
for they are measured by the same defining mark.” But the aristo- 
cratic kind, which is best, and the kingly one are proportional.°” For 
it is not the same thing that is just for superior and inferior, but rather 
what is proportional. The friendship of father and son is like that, and 
in communities it is the same way. 


VII 10 


Friendships are said to be familial, companionate, and communal (so- 
called political friendships). 

Familial friendship, for its part, is of many kinds (eidos), one that 
of brothers, another that between father and sons (for it is both pro- 
portional, like paternal friendship, and arithmetic, like that of broth- 
ers; for the latter is close to companionate friendship; for there too 
they claim privileges of seniority). Political friendship, on the other 
hand, is most certainly established in accord with utility; for people 
seem to come together because they are not self-sufficient, seeing that 
they would have come together, at any rate, even for the sake of living 
together.°”° Only political friendship and the deviation from it are not 
merely friendships, but also people take part in them as friends, while 
the others, by contrast, are in accord with superiority. But the justice in 
utility friendship is most of all justice, because it is political justice; for 
saw and craft come together in another way, not for the sake of some- 
thing common (for they are like instrument and soul) but for the sake 
of the user. But it also happens that this instrument gets care of the sort 
that is just in relation to its function.*” For it exists for the sake of the 
latter. And the being for a drill is twofold, of which the fuller one is the 
activity, the drilling.’ And in this kind (eidos) are included the body 
and the slave, as was said previously.” 

To investigate how one should associate with one’s friend, then, is 
to investigate a sort of justice. For, in general, the entirety of justice is 
in fact in relation to a friend; for what is just is so for certain people, 
that is, for community members, and a friend is a community mem- 
ber, of the family in one case, of life in the other. For a human being is 
not only a political animal, but also a household-managing one, and, 
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unlike the other animals, whether male or female, does not copulate 
in season with just any random partner; instead, in a way special to 
him, a human being is not a solitary animal, but one disposed to form 
a community with those they are by nature related to. Therefore, there 
would be a community and a sort of justice, even if there weren't a city. 
And a household is a sort of friendship. 

The relationship between master and slave, then, is the very same 
as between craft and instruments, soul and body, but such relation- 
ships are neither friendships nor sorts of justice, but something analo- 
gous, just as the healthy is not just but something analogous.°” But the 
friendship of wife to husband is as something useful and a commu- 
nity.” And the friendship of father and son is the very same as that of 
god to human, benefactor to beneficiary, and, in general, of what is by 
nature a ruler to what is by nature ruled. But that of brothers for each 
other in accord with equality is above all companionate: 


For never was I shown by him to be a bastard, 
But for both of us the father was declared the same, 
My ruler, Zeus.°” 


For this is what is said by people seeking equality. That is why in the 
household one first finds the starting-points and sources of friendship, 
constitution, and justice. 

But since there are three kinds of friendship (in accord with virtue, 
with utility, and with pleasure) and each of these has two different 
varieties (for each of these is in accord with either superiority or with 
equality), and what is just in each of them is clear from the disputes; in 
that in accord with superiority what is proportional is claimed, but not 
in the same way; instead, the superior person claims what is inversely 
proportional—that as he stands to the inferior, so too what comes from 
the inferior stands to what he provides, his position being like that of 
ruler to ruled.” But if this is not the case, at all events, he claims what 
is numerically equal. (And it is especially like this in other communi- 
ties; for sometimes their shares are numerically equal, while at other 
times they are equal in ratio (Jogos); for if each contributes a numeri- 
cally equal amount of silver, then they make an equal division, that 
is, a numerically equal one. But if it is unequal, then a proportional 
one.) The inferior person, on the contrary, inverts the proportion, and 
couples diagonally. 

But in this way the superior person would seem to come out worse 
and the friendship and the community to be a public service. One 
must, therefore, equalize and produce a proportion by means of 
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something else. And this is honor, which is precisely the thing that 
belongs by nature to the god and to the ruler in relation to the ruled. 
And the profit must be equalized relative to the honor. 

The friendship that is in accord with equality is political friendship. 
And political friendship is in accord with utility, and just as cities are 
friends with each other, so too are the citizens as well and in like fash- 
ion: “The Athenians no longer know the Megarians.”®” Neither do the 
citizens when they are not useful to each other, but rather their friend- 
ship is a hand-to-hand exchange. And here too there is a ruler and a 
ruled, though neither natural nor kingly ones, but taking turns. And it 
is not for the sake of conferring a benefit, like a god, but in order that 
there be equal sharing in the good and in public service.” Political 
friendship, then, tends to be in accord with equality. 

But there are two kinds (eidos) of utility friendship, one legal and 
the other ethical. And political friendship looks to equality and to 
the thing at hand, as buyers and sellers do. That is why it is said “to 
a friendly man his wage.’** When it is in accord with an agreement, 
then, this political friendship is also legal. But when the partners trust 
each other, it tends to be ethical and companionate. That is why there 
are complaints most of all in this kind of friendship. And the cause is 
that it is contrary to nature; for friendship in accord with utility and 
friendship in accord with virtue are distinct. But the parties wish to 
have both at the same time, that is, they associate for the sake of utility, 
but they make it ethical, as decent people do, which is why, as trusting 
each other, they do not make it political. 

For in general, of the three kinds, most complaints arise in util- 
ity friendship (for virtue leaves no grounds for complaint; pleasure 
friends get it, give it, and depart; but utility friends, if their dealings 
are not legal but companionate, do not dissolve their relationship right 
away). Nonetheless, legal utility friendship also leaves no grounds for 
complaint. And the legal resolution is to look to money (for it is by it 
that the equal is measured), whereas the ethical is voluntary. That is 
why there is a law in some places that those whose association con- 
sists in this kind of friendship are not to bring lawsuits over volun- 
tary transactions—and rightly so; for it is not naturally just for good 
people to do so, and these people engage in transactions as good and 
trustworthy people.%” And in this kind of friendship the complaints 
are dubious on both sides, as to how either will complain, when they 
trusted ethically, not legally. 

Also, there is certainly a puzzle about what way one should judge 
what is just, whether in relation to the thing at hand, looking to how 
large the service rendered was, or how large for the beneficiary.*”” For 
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it is possible for it to be precisely the way Theognis said, “a small thing 
for you, goddess, but for me a great one.’*'' But it is also possible for 
the opposite to come about, as in the saying, “it’s an amusement for 
you but death for me.”*'* Hence the complaints. For the benefactor 
claims recompense as having done a great service, because he did it for 
someone in need, or something else of that sort, stating how much of 
a benefit it was able to produce for the other party, but saying nothing 
about what it meant for himself, whereas the beneficiary does the con- 
trary, stating how much it was for the other party, but not how much 
it meant to himself. 

Sometimes, though, the issue is dubious even if the situation is 
reversed. For the beneficiary states how little benefit resulted for him, 
whereas the benefactor states how great a thing it was for him to do it— 
for example, if the latter took great risks to confer a drachma’s worth 
of benefit, he speaks of the amount of danger, the other of the amount 
of money, just as in the repayment of a financial loan. For there too the 
disputes are about these things; for, unless they have made the matter 
explicit, one wants its value to be what it was then, the other what it is 
now. 

Political friendship, then, looks to the agreement and the thing, 
while ethical friendship looks to the deliberate choice. So the latter is 
more of a just thing, and a justice suited to friendship. The cause of the 
fighting is that ethical friendship is more noble, utility friendship more 
necessary. People start as if they are ethical friends, and being friends 
because of virtue, but when opposed over some aspect of their indi- 
vidual interests, it becomes clear that they were something else. For 
ordinary people pursue the noble when they have a surplus of prop- 
erty, which is also why they pursue the nobler kind of friendship. 

So it is clear how to make determinations about these cases. For if 
they are ethical friends, one must look to their deliberate choice to see 
whether it was fair, and then nothing else must be claimed by either 
party against the other. But if they are useful and political friends, one 
must look to see how their agreement would have been profitable. If 
one party says it’s one way, and the other that it's the other, it is not 
a noble thing, when repayment must be made, to speak noble words 
(and similarly in the other case).°'? But since they did not make this 
explicit, as is ethically done, someone must render a judgment, and 
neither of them should be deceptive in answering.°* So each must be 
content with his luck. 

But that ethical friendship is in accord with deliberate choice is 
clear, since even if after having received great benefits one does not 
repay them because of inability, but does so to the extent one can, one 
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acts nobly. Even the god is content with receiving sacrifices that are in 
accord with our capacity. But it will not be enough for a seller, if one 
says that one is not able to pay more, nor for a lender. 

Many complaints arise in friendships for those not on a straight 
course, and seeing what is just is not easy. For it is difficult to measure 
what is not on a straight course by one thing, as happens in the case 
of sexual relationships; for the one party pursues the other as pleas- 
ant to live with, whereas the other at times pursues the one as use- 
ful. But when the pursuer’s love ceases, because the other has changed, 
he changes, and then they both rationally calculate the quid pro quo, 
and disagree: as Pytho and Pammenes did; as, in general, teacher and 
student do (for scientific knowledge and money are not measured by 
one thing); as Prodicus the doctor did with the person who paid him 
[too] small a fee; and as the lyre player and the king did.°"* For the king 
associated with the lyre player as pleasant, the lyre player with the king 
as useful. Then, when the king had to pay, he made out that he was 
himself involved as being pleasant, and said that just as the lyre player 
had pleased with his singing, so had he by making promises. 

Nonetheless, here too it is evident how one may recognize [what 
is just]; for here too one must measure by one thing—not by a single 
term, however, but by a ratio (Jogos), just as political community too is 
measured. For how will a shoemaker have communal relations with a 
farmer if their works are not equalized by proportionality?°'® And for 
those whose relationship is not on a straight course, the proportional 
is the measure—for example, if one party complains that he has given 
wisdom, and the other money, what is the ratio of wisdom to wealth? 
And then what is it that has been given to each?°” For if one has given 
half of the lesser thing, while the other has given not even a small frac- 
tion of the greater one, it is clear that the latter is being unjust. But here 
too it may be in a starting-point that dispute lies, if one says that they 
came together as useful to each other, while the other denies it, saying 
that it was in accord with some other kind of friendship. 


VII 11 


Where the good person, and the friend in accord with virtue, is con- 
cerned, we must investigate whether it is to him that one should pro- 
vide useful services and help or to the one who is capable of returning 
them.°'* This is the same problem as whether one must benefit the 
friend or the excellent person more. For if someone is a friend and 
also excellent, it is presumably not a very difficult one, provided that 
one does not amplify the one factor and diminish the other, doing a lot 
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for him as a friend, but little for him as decent. But if not, many prob- 
lems arise—for example, if one person was a friend but won't be in the 
future, while another will be one but isn’t yet; or if one person became 
a friend but is not one now, while another is a friend now but was not 
one nor will be one in the future.*” 

But the first problem is more difficult.”° For perhaps Euripides was 
on to something when he wrote: 


Words are just wages if words you bring, 
But a deed for him who a deed supplies.” 


Also, not all things are owed to the father, but there are others that 
are owed to the mother, even though the father is better; for not all 
sacrifices are owed to Zeus, nor does he receive all the honors, but 
[only] some. Perhaps, then, some things are owed to the useful person, 
others to the good one. For example, if someone provides food and 
necessities, he is not owed being lived with; accordingly, one who is 
owed being lived with is also not owed the things that the utility friend 
provides but he does not. But those who do this, giving everything to 
their beloved when not owed, are worthless.” 

Also, all the defining marks of friendship in our accounts are cer- 
tainly in a way of friendship, but not of the same kind of friend- 
ship.” For it is a defining mark of a utility friend and a benefactor 
and, indeed, of a friend of any sort to wish to do what is good for the 
other person (for this definition of friendship does not distinguish 
the sort); but to wish that another exist, to wish to live together with 
him, and to wish to be pained and pleased together with a friend in 
accord with pleasure [are different marks]. All these defining marks, 
though, are said of things in accord with certain kinds of friendship, 
but none in accord with just one kind. That is why there are sev- 
eral, and why each—for example, the deliberate choice of existence— 
seems to be, but none really is, that of a single sort of friendship. For 
the superior party and benefactor also wishes his own work to exist; 
and to the one who gives existence a return is also owed, but it is not 
with this person that one wishes to live together, but with the pleas- 
ant person. 

Some friends do injustice to each other; for they love the things at 
issue more than the one who possesses them. That is why [each] 
is friends even with those things—for example, he has chosen wine 
because it is sweet, and wealth because it is useful; for it is more useful 
[than its possessor]. That is why, then, he should not be annoyed, as 
if he had not chosen more in return for less.°° But they do complain; 
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35 for they are now seeking someone who is a good person, having previ- 
ously sought the pleasant one or the useful one.*” 
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12441 We must also investigate self-sufficiency and friendship, and how their 
capacities stand in relation to each other. For someone might raise a 
puzzle as to whether, if someone were self-sufficient in all respects, he 
will have {. . .} a friend, if a friend is sought in accord with a need.°* 
Or is this not so? Or will the good person be most self-sufficient? If 

5 the person with virtue is happy, why would he need a friend? For it is 
characteristic of a self-sufficient person to need neither useful people, 
nor amusing ones, nor living together; for to be with himself is suf- 
ficient for him. 

This is especially evident in the case of a god; for it is clear that need- 
ing nothing added, he will not need a friend either, nor will there be 
[one] for him, nor anything of a master.” So too a human being who is 

10 the happiest will least of all need a friend, except to the extent that it is 
impossible for him to be self-sufficient. It is therefore necessary for the 
one who is living the best life to have the fewest friends, and they must 
always be becoming fewer. And he must not treat as a serious matter 
that they should be his friends, but rather be contemptuous not only 
of the useful ones, but even of those that are choiceworthy with a view 
to living together.” 

15 But surely too in that case it would seem evident that the friend 
would not be for the sake of utility or benefit. But neither is he a friend 
because of virtue alone; for whenever we are in need of nothing, it is 
then that we all seek others to join us in our pleasures, and beneficia- 
ries rather than benefactors. But we have better judgment when we 

20 are self-sufficient, which is when we especially need friends worthy of 
living with, than when we are in need. 

But we must investigate this puzzle, in case, while something 
is correctly said, something else escapes our notice because of the 
comparison [to a god]. But this is clear once we have grasped what 
living in accord with activity and as an end is.**' Accordingly, it is 
evident that it is perceiving and knowing, so it also follows that liv- 

25 ing together is perceiving together and knowing together. But it is 
itself perceiving and itself knowing that is most choiceworthy for 
each, and because of this the desire for living is innate in all; for 
one should posit living as a sort of knowing.” If, then, someone 
were to make a cut and produce knowing itself by itself and not [a 

30 sort of knowledge] (but this escapes notice, as it was written in the 
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argument, though in the thing at issue it is something that does not 
escape notice), there would be no difference between somebody else 
knowing instead of oneself.°** But that would be like someone else 
living instead of oneself. 

It is reasonable, however, that to perceive and to know oneself [rather 
than another] is more choiceworthy. For one must at the same time put 
together two things in the argument, both that the living is actually 
choiceworthy, and that the good is, and, on the basis of these things, 
that the same thing, the same sort of nature, belongs to these. If, then, 
of a column-pair of this sort one or other of the columns is in the rank 
of the choiceworthy, both the knowable and the perceptible are gener- 
ally speaking [in it] by having a share of the determinate nature.*” So 
to wish to perceive oneself is to wish oneself to be such as this [nature]. 
Since, then, we are not intrinsically each of these things [that is, know- 
able and perceptible,] but rather by partaking of the capacities [active] 
in perceiving and knowing (for when perceiving one becomes percep- 
tible in this way and in accord with this, [namely,] just as what one is 
antecedently perceiving does, and in accord with the way in which and 
what one is perceiving, and when knowing, one becomes knowable 
[likewise]).°°° So because of this too one wishes always to live because 
one wishes oneself always to know, and this because one wishes oneself 
to be knowable. 

Now choosing to live together might seem to those investigating 
the matter to be in a way foolish, first, in the case of things we share in 
common also with the other animals—for example, eating and drink- 
ing together; for what difference does it make if these things occur 
among those nearby or those apart, if one sets aside speech (logos)? 
But surely even sharing in random conversation is another thing of 
this sort. At the same time neither teaching nor learning is possible for 
friends who are self-sufficient; for if one is learning, one is not in the 
state one should be, and if one is teaching one’s friend is not. But the 
likeness [between them] is friendship. 

But surely it appears at least that [one should choose to live with 
others], and that we all share in good things more pleasantly with 
friends, to the extent that these fall to each, and are the best of which 
he is capable. But of these, bodily pleasures fall to one, contemplation 
of music to another, and philosophy to another. And it should be at the 
same time as the friend (which is why one says “distant friends a bur- 
den are”), so that they should not be apart from each other when this is 
taking place. Hence sexual love too seems similar to friendship; for the 
lover desires to live together [with his beloved], though not in the way 
he most of all should, but in accord with perception.” 
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Therefore, on the one hand, the argument says these things, in going 
through the puzzles, while, on the other hand, the fact is evidently this 
[latter] way. So it is clear that the going through the puzzles has led us 
astray in some way. For the friend wishes to be, as the proverb says, 
another Heracles, another this.°* But he is split apart, and it is difficult 
for all to come about in one.°” But, while with respect to his nature 
a friend is what is most akin, one is like [him] with respect to body, 
another with respect to soul, and one with respect to one part of these, 
another with respect to another. But then the friend wishes no less to 
be divided just as one is oneself.” To perceive one’s friend, then, is nec- 
essarily to perceive oneself in some way, and to know oneself in some 
way." So it is reasonable for both mutual enjoyment of vulgar things 
and living together with the friend to be pleasant (for the perception 
of that is always at the same time), but more so in the case of the more 
divine pleasures. The cause of this is that it is always more pleasant to 
contemplate oneself [participating] in the better good. But sometimes 
this is a feeling, sometimes an action, sometimes something else.” But 
if [it is more pleasant to contemplate] oneself living well, and also in 
the same way one’s friend, being active in living together, their com- 
munity consists most of all of the ones included in their end. That is 
why it consists in contemplating together and feasting together.” But 
associations of this sort seem not to be for the sake of nourishment and 
the necessities, but rather to be indulgements.™* But it is in [pursuing] 
the end he is capable of achieving, that each wishes to live together 
with another. And if this is not possible, people most of all wish to 
benefit friends and be benefited by them. 

Therefore, that we should live together with others, that all wish 
for this most of all, that the happiest and best person is most of all of 
this sort, is evident, and that this did not appear to be so according 
to the argument, though it was saying something true, and this hap- 
pened reasonably. For although the comparison [with a god] is true, 
the resolution is in accord with the putting together.’ For because the 
god is such as not to need a friend, we think that the one who is like 
him is too. Yet according to this argument the excellent person will 
not even understand; for it is not in this way that the god is in a good 
state [of activity]; instead, he is better than to understand something 
else beyond himself. And the cause of this is that for us the good is in 
accord with something else, whereas for that being he himself is the 
good for himself.” 

As for our seeking and praying to have many friends, while at the 
same time saying that he who has many friends has none, it is correct 
to say both. For if it is possible to be living together and perceiving 
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together with many at the same time, doing so with as many as possible 
is most choiceworthy. But since it is very difficult to do so, it is neces- 
sary for the activity of perceiving together to be among fewer, so that it 
is not only difficult to acquire many friends (for one must put them to 
the test) but also to make use of them when one has got them.*” 

Sometimes too we wish the loved one to be absent, if he is doing 
well, while at other times we wish to share the same things, and wish- 
ing to be together is fitted to friendship; for when it is possible to be 
together and do well everyone chooses it. But when it is not possible 
together, then we choose, perhaps, just as his mother might have cho- 
sen for Heracles, to be a god rather than to be with her and to labor for 
Eurystheus.™" In fact, one might also make a quip like the one made by 
the Spartan in a storm, when someone told him to call on the Dioscuri 
for help.°” 

It seems, though, to be characteristic of the lover to keep others 
from sharing in his hardships, and characteristic of the beloved to 
wish to share in them. And it happens that both are reasonable. For 
nothing should be as painful to a friend as not seeing his friend.*’ On 
the other hand, it seems that he should choose what is not in his own 
interest. That is why people prevent sharing (for it is enough that they 
themselves are suffering), namely, in order not to appear to be looking 
out for themselves, to be choosing enjoyment even at the cost of the 
suffering of their friend, and, further, to find it easier not to be bearing 
the evils alone. 

But since doing well and being together are choiceworthy, it is clear 
that being together plus a lesser good is more choiceworthy in a way 
than being apart plus a greater one. But since it is unclear how much 
being together is worth, people disagree about this at the outset. And 
some [say] that sharing everything together is fitted to friendship, just 
as they also say that eating together is more pleasant, even when hav- 
ing the same things.** Others, on the other hand, however, do not wish 
this, since, if indeed one will take extreme cases, they would be agree- 
ing that doing very badly together [is more pleasant] than doing very 
well apart. 

The situation is also pretty much the same as this where strokes of 
bad luck are concerned. For sometimes we do not wish our friends to 
be present or to be suffering, when they are not going to make any- 
thing better. But at other times for them to be present is a very pleasant 
thing. And the cause of this contrariety is also a quite reasonable one.°” 
For it comes about because of the things just said, that is, because on 
the one hand we unconditionally try to shrink from contemplating a 
friend suffering or being in a bad state (just as in our own case), while 
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on the other hand seeing a friend is pleasant (just like any other very 
pleasant thing), because of the aforementioned cause, and to see him 
not ill, if one is ill oneself. So whichever of these is most pleasant tips 
the balance of wishing him to be present or not. 

And this is also what happens in the case of inferior people, and 
comes about due to the same cause; for they are most anxious that 
their friends not do well nor even exist, if they themselves are doing 
badly. That is why some kill their beloveds together with themselves.°”° 
For [if their beloveds survived, they think that they themselves would] 
perceive their own bad state more, as one who also remembered that 
he was once doing well would do so more than if he thought he had 
always been doing badly. 


Book VIII 


VIII 1 


One might raise a puzzle, though, as to whether it is possible to use 
each thing both for its natural [end] and otherwise, and this either 
intrinsically or coincidentally—for example, an eye insofar as it is an 
eye, to see or also otherwise, to mis-see, by distorting it so that one 
thing appears to be two.°” Both of these uses, then, are because, and 
insofar as, it is an eye, whereas another use is coincidental—for exam- 
ple, if it were possible to sell it or to eat it.** Similarly too, then, sci- 
entific knowledge;°” for one can use it truly and to err—for example, 
when one voluntarily writes incorrectly, as ignorance, distorting its 
use, just as dancing girls sometimes use their foot as a hand and their 
hand as a foot. 

If, then, all virtues are sciences it would be possible to use justice as 
injustice.“ Therefore a person doing unjust things will certainly act 
unjustly from justice, just as he will do ignorant ones from scientific 
knowledge. But if this is impossible, it is evident that the virtues could 
not be sciences. Nor, if it is not possible to be ignorant from scientific 
knowledge, but only to err, and do the same things as from ignorance, 
will someone act from justice as from injustice. 

But if, further, practical wisdom is a science, and something true, it 
will behave in the same way; for it would be possible to act in a foolish 
way from practical wisdom, and to make the very same errors as the 
foolish person.°*' But if the use of each thing, insofar as it is the thing, 
is simple, then, in acting in that way, they would also be acting in a 
practically-wise way. Well, in the case of the various sciences there is 
another controlling one that produces the distortion.°” But what con- 
trols the one that controls all of them? For it cannot any longer be 
scientific knowledge, certainly, or understanding. But then it cannot 
be virtue [of character] either; for it is the virtue of the ruling element 
that uses the virtue of the one that is ruled [not the other way around]. 

What, then, is it? Or, just as lack of self-control is said to be a vice of 
the non-rational part of the soul, is the one lacking self-control, while 
still possessing understanding, somehow intemperate? But if, then, 
when his appetite is strong, it will produce distortion, and the practical 
wisdom of the person who lacks self-control will rationally calculate 
contraries, it is clear that if there is virtue in [the appetitive part], but 
ignorance in the rational part, they are altered in the other way.°* So 
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it will be possible to use justice in an unjust way, and practical wis- 
dom in a bad and foolish way, so that it even [calculates] contraries; 
for it would be strange that whenever wickedness comes to be pres- 
ent in the non-rational part, it will distort it and make it lack under- 
standing, while virtue in the non-rational part, lack of understanding 
being present, will not distort it and make it judge in a practically- 
wise way and as it should.°” (And, conversely, practical wisdom in 
the calculative part [will make] intemperance in the non-rational 
part act temperately—which is precisely what self-control seems to 
do.) So there will also be [acting] in a practically-wise way from lack 
of understanding. 

These results are strange, especially that of behaving in a practically- 
wise way from lack of understanding; for we do not see this in any of 
the other cases—as, for example, [a case where] intemperance distorts 
medical and grammatical knowledge, not lack of understanding, if it is 
the contrary, because there is no excess present in it.°” Instead, [we see 
that] virtue in general is related to vice in this way. For in fact the just 
person is capable of all that the unjust one is, and in general incapabil- 
ity is included in capability.° 

So it is clear that, at the same time, people are practically-wise and 
the states of their non-rational part are good, and the Socratic view, 
that nothing is stronger than practical wisdom, is correct. But his 
saying that it is scientific knowledge is not correct; for practical wis- 
dom is a virtue, not scientific knowledge, but another kind (genos) of 
knowledge. 


VIII 2 


Since not only does practical wisdom produce doing well in accord 
with virtue, but we say too that lucky people do well, as if good luck 
also produces doing well, and the other things that scientific knowl- 
edge does, we must therefore investigate whether it is by nature that 
one person is lucky, another unlucky, or not, and how things stand on 
these matters.°” For example, we see that some people are lucky; for, 
though lacking practical wisdom, they accomplish many things cor- 
rectly where luck is in control, and, further, even in cases where a craft 
exists, but where in fact there is much luck involved—for example, 
in generalship and in navigation.®” Are people like this, then, due to 
some state? Or, are some people doers of lucky actions not due to being 
of a certain sort? For as things stand, people think that some are lucky 
by nature, and that nature makes people be of a certain sort, and that 
they are different straight from birth: just as some people are blue-eyed 
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and others dark-eyed, due to this part being necessarily of this sort, so 
too some are lucky, others unlucky.°” 

For that they are not correct due to practical wisdom is clear; for 
practical wisdom is not non-rational, but has a reason (logos) because 
of which it acts the way it does, whereas the lucky could not say what 
the cause of their correctness is (for then it would be due to a craft). 
Further, they are evidently lacking in practical wisdom, not because 
they are so where other things are concerned (for there would be 
nothing strange in that—for example, Hippocrates was a geometer, 
but seemed stupid and lacking in practical wisdom where other things 
were concerned, and so lost a lot of money to the customs officers in 
Byzantium), but rather because in the very areas in which they are 
lucky, they are foolish.°* For where navigation is concerned it is not 
the cleverest who are lucky, but rather it is like in throwing dice, where 
one person throws a nothing, whereas another throws a six, in accord 
with his being by nature lucky.*”* 

Or is it due to being loved, as they say, by a god, and the correctness 
due to something external? For example, a badly built ship often sails 
better, although not because of itself, but because it has a good naviga- 
tor. Does the lucky person, in this way, have a daimonic thing as his 
good navigator?®” It would be strange, though, for a god or a daimon 
to love someone of that sort rather than the best and most practically- 
wise person.” 

If, then, it is necessary for someone to be correct either by nature, or 
by understanding, or by [divine] protection, and it is not two of these, 
then it would be by nature that the lucky are lucky.°” 

But then nature, of course, is the cause of what is always in the same 
way or what holds for the most part, whereas luck is the contrary.*”* To 
be sure, if to accomplish things correctly in a way that goes contrary 
to reasonable expectation seems to be characteristic of luck—if, that is 
to say, having good luck is due to luck—then its cause would not be the 
sort of thing that is the cause of what is always the same or holds for 
the most part. Further, if it is due to being of such-and-such a sort that 
one is successful or unsuccessful (as it is because he is blue-eyed that he 
is not keen-sighted), it is not luck that is the cause but nature.°” There- 
fore he is not lucky, but as it were, naturally gifted.°° So one would 
have to say this, that those that we say are lucky are not so because of 
luck. Therefore, they are not really lucky; for the lucky ones are those 
for whom luck is a cause of good things.* 

But if this is so, will luck not exist at all, or will it exist but not be a 
cause? But in fact it is both necessary that it exist and be a cause. There- 
fore it will be a cause of good or bad things for certain people. But if we 
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are to remove it altogether and say that nothing is due to luck, but that 
we, though there is another cause, because we do not see it, say that 
luck is the cause (which is why in defining luck people posit that it is a 
cause unclear to human rational calculation, on the supposition that it 
is a certain nature), this would be another problem.” 

But since we see some people being lucky just once, why would 
they not also accomplish things correctly again and again because of 
the same thing?* (For the same is cause of the same.) This, therefore, 
will not be a matter of luck. But whenever the same thing results from 
causes that are indefinite and indeterminate, the result will be good or 
bad, but there will not be scientific knowledge of it through experi- 
ence, since otherwise certain people would have learned to be lucky, or 
else indeed all the sciences, as Socrates used to say, would be sorts of 
good luck.*** What, then, prevents things of this sort from often hap- 
pening in succession to someone, not because he is of such-and-such a 
sort, but like it would be to always be blessed with good luck in throw- 
ing dice? 

But now what? Wont there, then, be some impulses present in the 
soul that stem from rational calculation, and others that stem from 
non-rational desire? And are the latter not prior? For if the impulse 
caused by appetite for the pleasant, that is, the desire, exists by nature, 
then by nature, at any rate, all [desire] would proceed toward the 
good. If, then, certain people are naturally gifted (as singers without 
the scientific knowledge of how to sing are well-endowed by nature in 
this way) and are impelled without reason in the way that nature natu- 
rally does, and have an appetitive desire for what one should, when one 
should, and as one should, then these people will do things correctly, 
even if they are in fact foolish and without reason, just as the others 
will sing well though they are not capable of teaching it.*° People of 
this sort, who, without reason, for the most part do things correctly, are 
lucky. Therefore the lucky would be so by nature. 

Or is good luck said of things in many ways? For some things are 
done due to impulse and to deliberately choosing to do them, while 
others are not, but quite the contrary.” Even in those cases, if people 
seem to have rationally calculated badly, we say that their accom- 
plishing things correctly was also a matter of luck; and, again in these 
cases, if they wished for another and lesser good than they got.°* 
Well, then, it is possible for the latter people to be lucky because of 
nature; for their impulse and desire, being for the thing they should, 
were correct, though their rational calculation was silly. And for 
those in this position, whenever their rational calculation seems 
not to be correct, their appetite, being the cause of it, saved them by 
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being correct (although sometimes someone reasons thusly because 
of appetite and is unlucky). But then in the other cases how will 
good luck be in accord with a naturally good disposition of desire 
and appetite?’ But surely either good luck here and in the other 12481 
cases are the same, or else there are several sorts of good luck, and 
luck is twofold. 
But since we see that some people are lucky contrary to all the sci- 
ences and all correct rational calculations, it is clear that what would 
be the cause of good luck is something else. But is it or is it not good 
luck whereby a person has an appetite for what one should and when 5 
one should, where human rational calculation could not be the cause 
of this?®' (For that for which the appetite is natural, at any rate, is cer- 
tainly not entirely without reason, but is ruined by something.) A 
person like that seems to be lucky, because luck is a cause of things 
that are contrary to reason, and this case is contrary to reason (for it 
is contrary to scientific knowledge and the universal). But, as looks to 10 
be the case, it is not due to luck, though it seems to be due to it. So this 
argument does not show that good luck is by nature, but rather that not 
all those who seem to be lucky do things correctly because of luck, but 
that some do so because of nature. Nor does it show that luck is in no 
way the cause of anything, but rather that it is not the cause of all the 
things it seems to be a cause of. 15 
One might, however, raise a puzzle about this, as to whether luck is 
the cause of this very thing, namely, having an appetite for what one 
should and when one should.®* Or in this way will it be the cause of 
everything? For it will even be the cause of understanding and deliber- 
ating; for one certainly does not deliberate having deliberated about it, 
and having in turn deliberated about that, but there is a starting-point; 
nor does one understand, having understood before understanding, 
and so on without limit. Therefore the understanding is not the start- 20 
ing-point of understanding, nor is deliberation the starting-point of 
deliberation. What else could this be, then, except luck? So everything 
is due to luck. 
Or is there some starting-point with no other external to it, which, 
because it is itself of this sort, is capable of doing that sort of thing? 
This is what we are seeking, namely, what the starting-point of move- 
ment in the soul is. It is clear, then, that just as in the universe, so there 25 
too, [the] god moves everything. For the divine thing in us in a way 
moves everything.®* Of reason (logos), however, the starting-point 
is not reason, but something superior. But what besides [the] god is 
superior even to scientific knowledge and understanding? For virtue 
is an instrument of understanding.” 
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And it is because of this, as I said earlier, that people are called 
“lucky” who, if they are impelled to, do the correct thing, though they 
are without reason.°* And for them it is not advantageous to deliber- 
ate. For they have the sort of starting-point that is stronger than under- 
standing and deliberation (whereas those who have reason do not have 
this) and are divinely inspired, but cannot [deliberate].°” For though 
non-rational they are successful. Also, the prophesizing of these prac- 
tically-wise and theoretically-wise people is quick, and the only thing it 
must not receive is the prophesizing based on reason, though in some 
people it is due to experience, in others due to intimacy with the use of 
examination.’”’ These prophesizings are due to the god, and it sees well 
what will be and what is, especially in those whose reason is released in 
this way.””' That is why passionate people also have vivid dreams.”” For 
the starting-point seems to be stronger because reason is released, just 
as blind people remember better, when released from looking at visible 
things, because what does the remembering is stronger. 

It is evident, then, that there are two kinds (eidos) of good luck, the 
one divine (which is why the lucky person seems to be correct because 
of a god, and this is the one who in accord with impulse tends to be 
correct), whereas the other is the one who goes contrary to impulse. 
Both, though, are non-rational. And the former is a continuous sort of 
good luck, whereas the latter is not continuous. 


VIII 3 


About each particular virtue we have spoken previously.” But since 
we have determined the capacity of each of them separately, we must 
also define precisely the virtue composed of them, which we forthwith 
call “noble-goodness.””” And that it is necessary for anyone who will 
truly get this title to have the particular virtues is evident. For it cannot 
be otherwise in other cases either; for no one is healthy in his body as 
a whole, but not in any part of it, rather it is necessary for all, most, 
or the most controlling parts to be in the state in the same way as the 
whole.” 

Now being good and being noble-and-good are different not only in 
name but also intrinsically.” For of all goods, the ones choiceworthy 
for their own sake are ends. But of these the noble ones are those that 
are praiseworthy because of themselves; for the actions due to them 
are praiseworthy and so are they themselves—both justice itself and 
just actions, and temperate actions (for temperance too is praisewor- 
thy). But health is not praiseworthy (for neither is the work it does), 
nor is [acting] strongly (for neither is strength). But, though not 
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praiseworthy, they are good. Likewise, this is also clear by induction 
in other cases. 

Now a good person is one for whom things that are good by nature 
are good; for the fought-about goods and the goods believed to be the 
greatest ones (honor, wealth, virtues of body, good luck, and capacity), 
though good by nature, can be harmful to certain people because of 
their states. For a person who is foolish, or is unjust or intemperate, 
would get no benefit from making use of them, just as a sick person 
would get none from making use of the nourishment of a healthy one, 
or a weak and deformed one from making use of the adornments of 
the sound and whole one.”” But a person is noble-and-good because 
good things that are noble because of themselves belong to him, and 
because he is a doer of noble actions also for their own sake. And noble 
things are both the virtues and the works that are due to virtue. 

There is, though, a certain political state [of character] such as the 
Spartans and others of this sort have. This is a state of the following 
sort. For there are people who think that they should possess virtue, 
but for the sake of the things that are by nature good. That is why they 
are good men (for the natural goods are good for them), but do not 
possess noble-goodness. For the things that are noble because of them- 
selves do not belong to them, whereas those to whom they do belong 
because of themselves also deliberately choose noble-and-good things; 
and not only those, but also the ones not noble by nature, but rather 
good by nature, are noble for these people. For things are noble when- 
ever what they do them for the sake of, and choose them for the sake 
of, is noble. That is why the things that are good by nature are noble 
for the noble-and-good person; for what is just is noble, and this is 
what is just in accord with worth; and this person is worthy of these 
things. And what is appropriate is noble. And these things—wealth, 
good breeding, capacity—are appropriate for this person. So for the 
noble-and-good person the same things are both advantageous and 
noble. But for ordinary people there is a discordance here; for things 
that are unconditionally good are not also good for them, though they 
are good for the good person. And for the noble-and-good person 
they are also noble; for he does many noble actions because of them- 
selves. But the person who thinks that he should possess the virtues for 
the sake of external goods does noble actions [only] coincidentally.” 
Noble-goodness, then, is complete virtue.”” 

Also, where pleasure is concerned it has been stated what sort 
of thing it is and in what way it is good, and that the things that are 
unconditionally pleasant are also noble and the unconditionally good 
ones pleasant.””” And pleasure does not come about except in action.”"' 
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That is why the truly happy person will also live most pleasantly, and 
why it is not without a point that human beings think this. 

But since there is a certain defining mark also for the doctor, by 
reference to which he judges what is healthy for a body and what is 
not, and up to what point each thing must be produced (and if it is pro- 
duced well the body is healthy, but no longer so if it is too little or too 
much), in a similar way too where actions and choices that are good 
by nature but not praiseworthy are concerned, the excellent person 
must have a certain defining mark for the possession and choice—and 
concerning the avoidance of abundance or scarcity—of wealth and 
of other results of good luck.”” Earlier it was certainly said that this 
[defining mark] was “as reason [prescribes],” but this is as if someone 
were to say in matters of nutrition that it is “as medicine and its reason 
[prescribe].’’’’ It is true, but not perspicuous.’"* 

Well, just as in other areas, one must live by reference to the ruling 
element, and by reference to the state, in accord with its activity, of the 
ruling element, as a slave by reference to that of his master, and each 
thing by reference to its own ruling starting-point.”* But since a human 
being too is by nature composed of a ruler and a ruled, each one would 
also have to live by reference to its own proper ruling starting-point. 
But this is twofold; for medicine and health are ruling starting-points 
in distinct ways (the former is for the sake of the latter). This is the way 
it is as regards what contemplates.”'® For the god is not a prescriptive 
ruling starting-point, but that for the sake of which practical wisdom 
prescribes. But the for-the-sake-of-which is twofold (the distinction 
has been made elsewhere), since [the god], at any rate, is in need of 
nothing.” Whatever choice and possession, then, of natural goods— 
whether goods of the body, wealth, friends, or other goods—will most 
of all produce the contemplation of the god, this is the best one, and 
this the noblest defining mark; and whatever choice, whether because 
of deficiency or because of excess, prevents serving the god and con- 
templation, is a base one.”'* And this [—namely, what contemplates—a 
human being] has due to his soul, and this for the soul is the best defin- 
ing mark, [namely,] to perceive as little as possible the other part of the 
soul, insofar as it is such.’ 

What the defining mark is for noble-goodness, then, and what the 
target is for the unconditional goods, let it be stated thus. 


Notes 


Book I 


Note 1 

The god on Delos: Apollo. 

Maxim (gnémén): Maxims are discussed in Rh. II 21. 

Leto: The mother of Apollo. 

The noble (to kalon): The adjective kalos is often a term of vague or general com- 
mendation (“fine, “beautiful,” “good”), with different connotations in different 
contexts: “to kalon in the case of an animal to aischron (“ugly in appearance”) is 
contrary, but in the case of a house it is to mochthéron (“ram-shackle”), and so 
kalon is homonymous” (Top. I 15 106*20-22). (Similarly, the adverb kalds often 
means something like “well” or “correct.”) Even in the general sense, however, 
kalos has a distinctive evaluative coloration suggestive of “order (taxis), propor- 
tion (summetria), and determinateness (hdrismenon)” (Met. XIII 3 1078°36-'1), 
making a term with aesthetic connotation, such as “beauty,” seem a good equiva- 
lent: to bear the stamp of happiness one must have kallos as opposed to being 
“very ugly (panaischés)” (NE I 8 1099°3-4; also Pol. V 9 1309°23-25). Moreover, 
just as a thing need not have a purpose in order to be beautiful, a kalon thing can 
be contrasted with a purposeful one: a great-souled person is one “whose posses- 
sions are more kalon and profitless (akarpa) than profitable and beneficial” (NE 
IV 3 1125°11-12). At the same time, it seems wrong to associate kalon with beauty 
in general, since to be kalon a thing has to be on a certain scale: “greatness of soul 
requires magnitude, just as to kallos (‘nobility of appearance’) requires a large body, 
whereas small people are elegant and well-proportioned but not kaloi” (1123°6-8); 
“any kalon object ... made up of parts must not only have them properly ordered 
but also have a magnitude which is not random, since what is kalon consists in 
magnitude and order (taxis)” (Po. 7 1450°34-37; also Pol. VII 4 1326°33-34). It is 
this requirement that makes “nobility” in its more aesthetic sense a closer equiva- 
lent than “beauty,” although I have sometimes translated it as “noble beauty,’ when, 
for example, it is applied to bodies, and the like. 

In ethical or political contexts the canonical application of kalon is to ends that 
are intrinsically choiceworthy and intrinsically commendable or praiseworthy 
(epaineton)—“For of all goods, the ones choiceworthy for their own sake are ends. 
But of these the noble (kalon) ones are those that are praiseworthy because of 
themselves” (EE’ VIII 3 1248°18-20; also NE I 13 110379-10)—and that, as such, 
are contrasted with things that are compulsory. In the same way, what is ethi- 
cally kalon is contrasted with what is compulsory: “we should be courageous not 
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because of compulsion, but because it is noble” (NE III 8 1116°2-4). It is because 
ethically kalon actions are intrinsically choiceworthy ends, indeed, that a good 
person can do virtuous actions because of themselves (II 4 1105*32) and for the 
sake of what is kalon (III 7 1115°12-13). What makes such actions choicewor- 
thy (VI 1 1138*18-20) and praiseworthy (II 6 1106°24-27), however, is that they 
exhibit the sort of order (X 9 1180*14-18), proportionality (II 2 1104°18), and 
determinateness (II 6 1106°29-30, IX 9 1170°19-24) that consists in lying in a 
mean (meson) between two extremes. This brings us full circle, connecting what is 
ethically kalon to what is aesthetically noble, lending the former too an aesthetic 
tinge. 

Finally, what is ethically kalon includes an element of self-sacrifice that recom- 
mends “nobility,” in its more ethical sense, as a good equivalent for it as well: “It 
is true of an excellent person too that he does many actions for the sake of his 
friends and his fatherland, even dying for them if need be; for he will give up 
wealth, honors, and fought-about goods generally, in keeping for himself what is 
kalon” (NE IX 8 1169°18-22). One reason people praise a kalon agent, indeed, is 
that his actions benefit them: “It is necessary, though, for the greatest virtues to 
be those that are most useful to others, if indeed virtue is a capacity productive of 
benefaction. Because of this, people most honor the just and the courageous, since 
courage is useful to others in war, and justice both in war and in peace” (Rh. 1 9 
1366°3-7). But since what is kalon is a greater good than those an excellent person 
gives up or confers on others, there is also a strong element of self-interest in what 
he does: “The greater good, then, he allocates to himself” (NE IX 8 1169*28-29). 
An excellent person does kalon actions for their own sake, not for an ulterior 
motive, because it is only as done in that way that they constitute the doing well in 
action (eupraxia) that just is happiness. An account of kalon tailored to rhetoric is 
given at Rh. 1 9 1366°33-36. 


Note 2 
“The noblest thing . . .”: Attributed to Theognis of Megara, 225-226 Diehl. It is 
quoted in a slightly different form at NEI 9 1099°27-28. 


Note 3 

Nature (phusin): (1) Many of the things Aristotle means by phusis (“nature”) are 
discussed in Met. V 4. But he uses the term more widely than that discussion sug- 
gests. In the “primary and full way,’ a being that is or does something by nature 
has a nature—an internal starting-point of movement and rest (1015°13-15; Cael. 
III 2 301°17-18). The world of nature, investigated by natural science, is a world 
of such beings, all of which have perceptible matter as a constituent (Met. VI 1 
1025°30-1026°6). This world is, roughly speaking, the sublunary one. Beyond it lies 
the world of the heavens studied by astronomy and theology (1026°7-22), where 
beings either have no matter or matter of a different sort (Cael. I 2 269°2-6, 3 
270°19-25, Mete. I 3 339°25-27). Although, strictly speaking, these beings do not 
have natures, since “nature is the proper order of perceptible things” (Cael. III 2 
301°5-6), Aristotle nonetheless speaks of them as if they do (III 1 29823, Met. VI 
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1 102620, 25). We use the term “nature” in a similar way when we speak of the 
nature of the numbers or the nature of fictional entities, not meaning to imply at 
all that these things are parts of the natural world (compare Met. XIII 4 1078°10). 
(2) Sometimes, instead of using phusis to refer to the or a phusis of X, Aristotle 
uses the term and its plural phuseis to mean something we translate as “a nature” 
(Greek has no indefinite article) or “natures.” The thing or things referred to may 
or may not have natures in the strict sense; they are pretty much just entities of 
some sort. This may be its meaning here. (3) He also speaks of phusis or hé phusis 
in agentive terms—for example, when he says, as he frequently does, that nature 
does nothing pointlessly (for example, Cael. I 4 271*33, DA II 5 415°16-17, III 9 
432°21, 12 434°31, PA I 1 641°12-29) or that it does something correctly (Cael. I 
3 26920), or for the best (II 5 288°3), or is the cause of something. Just as when 
he speaks of “the nature of the All” (I 2 268°11) or “the nature of the whole” (Met. 
XII 10 1075°11) it is not entirely clear how exactly or how literally these words are 
to be taken. 

Speculations (theérématén): A thedréma is an object of contemplation (NE IX 
4 116626). Thedrémata (plural) are theoretical views or speculations (Somn. 2 
455°25, Mete. I 8 34552, Met. XIII 8 1083°18, XIV 6 1093°15). 

Puzzle (aporian): See Introduction, pp. xli-lii. 

Knowing (gnénai): Although there may be little difference between gndsis (verb: 
gnorizein) and epistémé (verb: epistasthai), epistémé is usually applied only to 
demonstrative sciences, crafts, or other bodies of systematic knowledge, so that 
epistémé is specifically scientific knowledge (see V 3 1139°18n336). Gnosis is usually 
weaker and is used for perceptual knowledge and knowledge by acquaintance— 
something familiar is gnérimon. If X knows that p, it follows that p is true and that 
X is justified in believing it. Similar entailments hold in the cases of epistasthai and 
eidenai but may not hold in that of gigndskein. 

Action (praxis): The noun praxis (plural: praxeis; verb: prattein) is used in a broad 
sense to refer to any intentional action, including one performed by a child or 
wild beast (NE III 1 1111°25-26, 2 1111°8-9), and in a narrower one, which is the 
one employed here, to refer exclusively to what results from deliberation (bouleu- 
sis) and deliberate choice (prohairesis), of which neither beasts nor children are 
capable (19 1099°32-1100°5, EE’ II 8 1224*28-29). 

What distinguishes a praxis from a poiésis (“production”), with which it is often 
contrasted, is that the latter is always performed for the sake of some further end, 
whereas a praxis can be its own end (EE V 2 1139°35-°5). Thus the distinction 
between a praxis and a poiésis is a special case of a more general distinction that 
Aristotle draws between an energeia (“activity”) and a kinésis (““movement’; plural: 
kinéseis): “Since, though, of the actions that have a limit none is an end, but all are 
in relation to an end (for example, making thin), and since the things themselves, 
when one is making them thin, are in movement in this way, [namely,] that what 
the movement is for the sake of does not yet belong to them, these [movements] 
are not cases of action, at least not of complete action, since none is an end. But 
the sort in which the end belongs is an action. For example, at the same time one 
is seeing [a thing] and has seen [it], is thinking and has thought, is understanding 
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[something] and has understood [it], whereas it is not the case that [at the same 
time] one is learning [something] and has learned [it], nor that one is being made 
healthy and has been made healthy. Someone who is living well, however, at the 
same time has lived well, and is happy and has been happy [at the same time]. If 
this were not so, these would have to come to an end at some time, as when one 
is making [something] thin. But as things stand it is not so, but one is living and 
has lived. Of these, then, one sort should be called ‘movements’ and the other 
‘activities’; for every movement is incomplete, for example, making thin, learn- 
ing, walking, building. These are movements and are certainly incomplete. For it 
is not the case that at the same time one is walking and has taken a walk, nor that 
one is building [something] and has built [it], or is coming to be [something] and 
has come to be [it], or is being moved [in some way] and has been moved [in that 
way], but they are different, as are one’s moving and having moved [something]. 
By contrast one has seen and is seeing the same thing at the same time, or is under- 
standing and has understood. The latter sort, then, I call an ‘activity; the former a 
‘movement’” (Met. IX 6 1048°18-35). Expressed linguistically, the contrast is one 
of aspect rather than tense. Roughly speaking, a verb whose present tense has 
imperfective meaning designates a kinésis, while one whose present tense has per- 
fective meaning designates an energeia. The distinction itself is ontological, how- 
ever, not linguistic: energeiai and kinéseis are types of beings, not types of verbs. 
A poiésis or kinésis is something that takes time to complete and, like the time it 
takes, is infinitely divisible (Ph. III 7 207°21-25, Met. V 13 1020°26-32). It has a 
definite termination point or limit, before which it is incomplete and after which 
it cannot continue (NE X 4 1174°21-23). A praxis, by contrast, does not take time 
to complete, and so does not really occur “in time” (Ph. VIII 8 262°20-21) but is 
temporally point-like (NE X 4 1174°12-13). Having no definite termination, while 
it may stop, it need never finish (Met. IX 6 1048°25-27). 

The paradigm cases of actions, as we understand them, are temporally extended 
bodily movements appropriately related to (perhaps by being caused by) beliefs, 
desires, and intentions. Hence “action” is clearly a somewhat misleading transla- 
tion of praxis. Nonetheless, there is one type of action that praxeis seem to resem- 
ble quite closely, namely, so-called basic actions—actions we do directly without 
having to do anything else. This is especially true, if, as Aristotle himself seems 
to believe, these are thought to be mental acts of willing, deciding, or trying: “we 
say that in the most controlling sense the ones who above all do actions, even in 
the case of external actions, are the ones who by means of their thoughts are their 
architectonic craftsmen” (Pol. VII 3 1325>21-23). Like praxeis, in any case, these 
sorts of mental acts are not bodily movements and do not seem to take time to 
perform. Moreover, just as we do not perform basic actions by doing something 
else first, the same seems true of praxeis, so that a human being “is a starting-point 
and begetter of praxeis just as he is of children” (NE II] 5 1113°18-19; also VI 2 
1139°5). As in the case of productions, where the form in a craftsman’s soul is 
transmitted to the matter via the movements of his hands and instruments (GA I 
22 730°12-23), so the results of such praxeis may be transmitted via bodily move- 
ments to other things that are capable of being changed by them. These results, 
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and the bodily movements involved in bringing them about, are what we think of 
as paradigm actions. 

When a group of dramatic actions have a plot-structure (muthos) of the sort a 
good tragedy possesses, Aristotle says that they constitute an action that is “whole, 
and complete” (Po. 23 1459°19). By being enactments of the real-life equivalent of 
the relevant sort of plot or plan, therefore, the same should also be true of a group 
of non-dramatic actions. As a group of actors can set out to perform Oedipus 
Tyrannus, so a single agent can set out to enact a unified plan of action, which 
involves doing many different things in some sort of sequence. The complex action 
that fits this plan may be what constitutes his acting well—his eupraxia. 

To understand why the agent is doing any of the things specified by the plan, 
we will typically need to see it in relation to the plan as a whole. For many of 
these, taken individually, might not be ends or goods choiceworthy for their own 
sakes: some might be otherwise valueless means to ends, some might be produc- 
tions of needed equipment, some might be actions whose status as intrinsically 
choiceworthy, because constitutive of eupraxia, nonetheless depends on their role 
in the plan. As parts of the whole complex action they help constitute, however, 
all are intrinsically choiceworthy, since the complex action is itself so. Hence the 
unified plan itself might be likened to the form of health in the soul of the doc- 
tor, which dictates the bodily movements that constitute, for example, producing 
the uniform state in a tense muscle, which is the relevant defining mark of health 
(Met. VII 7 1032°6-10). The actualization of the plan, the setting of it in motion, 
is an action, as is the carrying out of the subsequent steps. In performing each of 
them, the agent is achieving the goal of acting well. For acting well, since it is not 
an external end, is not something achieved only when the plan is fully executed, as 
health is produced only when the muscles relax and the patient becomes healthy. 
At the same time, it does not seem to be an entirely internal end, either, since the 
plan may fail to be completely carried out. We set the associated plan in motion, 
which is a basic action, but whether we will succeed in carrying it out fully is, in 
part, a matter of luck. If we fail through no fault of our own, we have in one way 
done what is required of us—we have tried, we have done all that we could do. 
In another way, though, we have failed, and may now have something more to 
do, such as try again or make amends of some sort. The possibility of failure of 
this sort taints complex actions with unleisure, since it means there are usually 
obstacles or resistances to overcome in order to carry them out. Many—perhaps 
most—actions are surely complex. They would be unleisured, therefore, and sub- 
ject to a sort of incompleteness, even if they had no additional external ends. 

We might think of a political constitution as a plan for a very complex action, 
with the citizens, who act in obedience to its laws and so on, as its executors or 
agents. Similarly, a household, which is part of a city with such a constitution, is 
also such an executor (Pol. I 13 1260°8-20), and its “constitution”—its operating 
instructions—is itself a plan of action, which the members of the household put 
into effect by doing what it prescribes. Thus even when what it prescribes is a 
production, rather than an action proper, that production too becomes part of the 
complex action that is the household in activity. 
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Note 4 

Theoretical philosophy (philosophian theérétikén): Aristotle sometimes applies 
the term philosophia to any science aiming at truth rather than action: “It is also 
correct that philosophy should be called ‘scientific knowledge of the truth? For 
the end of theoretical science is truth, while that of practical science is the result 
(ergon) [of action]” (Met. II 1 993°19-21). In this sense of the term, all the broadly 
theoretical sciences count as branches of philosophy, and philosophia is more or 
less equivalent in meaning to epistémé (“science”). Philosophia also has a narrower 
sense, however, in which it applies exclusively to sciences providing knowledge 
of starting-points. Thus “natural—that is, secondary, philosophy” has the task of 
providing theoretical knowledge of the starting-points of perceptible substances 
(VII 11 1037°14-16), whereas “the determination of the unmoving starting-point 
is a task for a different and prior philosophy” (GC 1 3 318*5-6). Since there are just 
“three theoretical philosophies, mathematical, natural, and theological” (Met. VI 
1 1026*18-19), theological philosophy must be primary, mathematical philosophy 
tertiary (although it is never referred to as such). Besides these theoretical philoso- 
phies, Aristotle occasionally mentions practical ones, such as “the philosophy of 
human affairs” (NE X 9 1181°15). It is among these that his own ethical writings 
belong (Pol. III 12 1282°18-23). 

Methodical inquiry (methodé/i]): Hodos means “way, “route,” or “road,” as at NE 
1 4 1095°33. A methodos is a tropos tés zétéseds—a way of inquiry (APo. I 31 46°32, 
°36). Sometimes the prefix is omitted, as at GC I 8 324°35-325°2. 


Note 5 
Scientific knowledge: See V 3 1139°18n336. 


Note 6 
Habituated (ethistheisin): See II 2 1220°1-5. 
Bad ones (phaula) . . . good ones (chrésta): Chréstos, which often means “use- 


ful” or “serviceable,” is here, as often elsewhere, equivalent in meaning to agathos 
(“good”). Phaulos, which is often an antonym of kalos (“noble”) and is translated 
as “base,” is also often, as here, an antonym of agathos and is translated as “bad.” 


Note 7 

Taken possession of by nymphs: See Plato, Phdr. 238c-d. 

Daimonic thing (daimoniou): Socrates’ daimonion is the best known example: “A 
divine and daimonic thing comes to me... . Its something that began happening 
to me in childhood: a sort of voice comes, which, whenever it does come, always 
holds me back from what I’m about to do but never urges me forward” (31c-d). 
Daimons are either gods or the children of gods (Plato, Ap. 27c-d). Notice the 
daimon in eudaimonia (“happiness”), and see EE’ VIII 2 1247°27. 

Those who are in ecstasy (enthousiazontes): Prob. XIX 48 922°22 describes the Phry- 
gian mode in music as “ecstatic (enthousiastiké) and Bacchic (bakchiké)? while in a 
fragment enthousiasmos is combined with “powers of divination (tas manteias) [in 
sleep]” (F10). It seems likely, then, that enthousiasmos, which derives etymologically 
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from theos (“god”), is in particular a state similar to the feeling of ecstatic possession 
by a god experienced by a participant at the orgiastic feasts of Dionysus (Bacchus), 
and other such gods, at which intoxicating music, like that of Olympus, figured. See 
Pol. VIII 5 1339°42-1340°12, 1340°4—5, VIII 6 1341°21-22, 7 1342°2-16. 

Or else due to luck (dia tuchén): See VIII 2. 


Note 8 

Starting-points: See II 6 1222°21n140. 

Thought (dianoias): Dianoia is often contrasted with the body (Pol. II 9 1270°40, 
VII 16 1335°16), making “mind” seem a natural translation of it. But unlike the 
mind, which includes perception, imagination, belief, knowledge, desire, virtues 
of character, and other such things, dianoia is contrasted with each of these. It is 
not perception, because all animals have that, whereas “the majority of animals 
do not have dianoia” (DA 15 41024). It is not imagination, because, as we might 
put it, dianoia is propositional, or operates on things that can be true or false, 
affirmed or denied (Pol. II 11 1273*22), whereas imagination is a representational 
state that is more like perception, more “imagistic” Thus “what affirmation and 
denial are in the case of thought, that, in the case of desire, is precisely what pursuit 
and avoidance are” (EE V 2 1139°21-22). Unlike belief and knowledge, however, 
“thought is in fact not yet affirmation” (9 1142°12-13), making it natural to think 
of it, or some of it anyway, as the process of reasoning that can culminate in a 
belief or an affirmed proposition. And this is further evidenced by the fact that 
the virtues of dianoia, which are theoretical wisdom and practical wisdom (NE I 
13 1103°4-6), are (respectively) those of the scientific sub-part and the rationally 
calculative sub-part, of the part of the soul that has reason (EE V 1 1139*5-12). 
At the same time, the fact that scientific knowledge includes both demonstrative 
reasoning and a grasp of scientific starting-points by the understanding implies 
that not all thinking need be in any sense inferential, since understanding is non- 
inferential—a grasping of something rather than something process-like (see 
EE’ 1 1 1217°30n67). Dianoia is not desire, because, while desire can cause ani- 
mal movement without thought, as it does in the case of non-rational animals, 
“thought by itself... moves nothing” (EE V 2 1139°35-36). As a result, it is not 
character (Pol. VII 2 1337°38-39), since the latter, as involving desire, is cultivated 
by habituation, whereas dianoia is cultivated by teaching (NE II 1 1103*14-18)— 
hence the common contrast between thought and character (Pol. III 11 128157). 
One may group together [1] all actions due to thought with [2] actions due to 
scientific knowledge: The starting-points are (a) nature, (b) scientific knowledge, 
(c) habituation, (d) daimonic inspiration, (e) luck. The assumption is that eudai- 
monia and to eu zén are a matter of action, which is in turn due to one or more of 
(a-e). Since action is due to deliberation (I 1 1214712n3), and deliberation is a sort 
of thinking, (b) falls under [2] and (a, c, d, e) under [1]. 


Note 9 
Practical wisdom (phronésin): In the parallel passage in NE I 8 both phronésis 


and sophia (“theoretical wisdom”) are mentioned, suggesting that here phronésis 
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may be doing double duty. Notice that phronésis goes along with the philosophi- 
cal life and “theoretical knowledge (theérian) concerning the truth” and is con- 
trasted with the political life, which is devoted to noble actions (EE 14 1215°1-3), 
whereas in the NE, and so in the books common to it and the EE, phronésis, under- 
stood now as distinctively practical wisdom, is the same state of the soul as politics 
(EE VI 8 1141°23-24). On the other hand, at EE’ I 8 1218°13-14, phronésis is the 
same as the practical science of politics and household management, and in III 1 
is argued not to bea sort of scientific knowledge (see Appendix). One should bear 
this uncertainty (on which, see Rowe, pp. 63-72) in mind. More generally, phroné- 
sis (verb phronein) is used (1) in a broad sense to refer to thought or (roughly 
speaking) intelligence of any sort (as at Met. IV 5 1009°13, 30); (2) in a narrower 
sense to refer to the distinctively practical wisdom discussed in EE V 5, which 
is the virtue or excellence of the rationally calculative or deliberative part of the 
soul, which ensures that we aim at and hit the best good—happiness; and (3) as 
equivalent in meaning to sophia or theoretical wisdom (Met. XIII 4 1078°15, and 
throughout Protr.). (2), in its fullest form, and (3) are distinctively human posses- 
sions. But Aristotle does sometimes attribute a weaker form (HA VII 1 588°18-31) 
of (2) to non-human animals, such as deer, hare, cranes, bees, and ants (I 2 488°15, 
IX 5 611°15-16, IX 10 614°18, PA II 2 648°5-8, 4 650°18-27, GA III 2 753°10-17). 
Virtue (areté): Anything that has a function or ergon (II 1 1219°1n84) has a cor- 
relative areté, which is that state of it that enables it to perform its function well. 
Thus it is possible to speak of the areté of thieves, scandalmongers, and other bad 
things that are good at doing what they do (Met. V 16 1021°12-23), as well as 
of the areté of inanimate tools and instruments. For this reason some people favor 
translating areté as “excellence.” 


Note 10 
Based on (ek) .. . lies in (en): The two prepositions ek and en have various mean- 
ings, but are here probably pretty much equivalent. 


Note 11 

These considerations: Namely, that happiness seems to consist in three things: (a) 
wisdom, (b) virtue, (c) pleasure. 

Should posit some target for living nobly, whether [1] honor, reputation, [2] 
wealth, or [3] education: Reading dei 8éo8at for OCT +8eo08at. Presumably, [3] 
education is a target of those who take (a) wisdom to be happiness; [2] wealth the 
target of those who take (c) pleasure to be happiness, and [1] honor or reputation 
the target of those who take virtue to be happiness: “people seek to be honored by 
practically-wise people, among people who know them, and for virtue” (NEI 5 
1095°28-29). 

Deliberate choice (prohairesin): Deliberate choice (prohairesis) is a matter of 
choosing (haireisthai) one thing before or in preference to (pro) another (NE III 
2 1112°16-17), and so of deliberating about what things should be done earlier 
than or in preference to others in order to further the desired end: “the person 
with understanding [chooses] the better of two things in every case” (EE’ VII 2 
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1237°37-38). We wish for the end or target, we “deliberate about and deliberately 
choose what furthers it” (NE III 5 1113°3-4). 

Target (skopos): The notion of a skopos, which belongs primarily to archery, is 
used metaphorically to refer to an end, particularly one pursued in deliberately 
chosen action (EE’ II 10 1227*5-7, NE I 2 1094°22-26, Pol. VII 13 1331°6-8, Rh. 
16 1362°15-20). 

Foolishness (aphrosunés): Aphrosuné, when not a result of nature, disease, or mor- 
bid madness, seems to be in particular a defect or vice associated with rational cal- 
culation: “Of all the excesses of vice (in fact of aphrosuné, cowardice, intemperance, 
and harshness), some are beast-like, whereas others are morbid conditions. .. . Of 
aphronén people as well, those who are naturally without rational calculation (alo- 
gistoi) and so live by perception alone—like some distant races of non-Greeks—are 
beast-like, while others are foolish because of diseases, such as epilepsy, or because 
of morbid madness” (EE VI 5 1149°4-12); “Aphrosuné is vice of the rationally- 
calculative part (logistikou)” (VV 1 1249°30). At EE’ III 1234*32-34, moreover, a 
connection is made between aphrosuné and séphrosuné (“temperance”): “shame 
(aidés) contributes to temperance (sdéphrosunén) (which is why people define 
temperance as being included in this kind (genos)); and the truthful and false are 
respectively wise (emphr6on) and foolish (aphrén)? Since we call temperance by 
this name “as being what preserves practical wisdom (sézousan tén phronésin)” 
(EE V 5 1140°11-12), and practical wisdom is the virtue of the rationally calcula- 
tive (or deliberative) part of the soul (1 1139°15-17, 5 1140°25-28), this suggests 
that aphrosuné is the sort of foolishness that consists in a lack of practical wisdom. 


Note 12 

Neither impetuously (propetés) nor carelessly (hrathumés): “It is most of all 
quick-spirited and passionate people who are lacking in the self-control that is 
impetuous (propeté) lack of self-control. For it is because of the hastiness in the 
one case and because of the intensity in the other that they do not wait for reason, 
because they are the sort of people who follow appearances” (NE VII 7 1150°25-28); 
“But the question of movement—where it comes from and in what way it belongs 
to beings—these people, in a quite similar way to the others, carelessly neglected 
(hra[i]thumos apheisan)” (Met. I 4 985°19-20). Thus I take the thought to be (1) 
make your determinations about what living well consists in not judging hastily 
by appearances nor failing to pay attention to important distinctions. But it is pos- 
sible that the meaning is (2) make your determinations “without haste or sluggish- 
ness” (Inwood-Woolf) or “neither in a hurried nor in a dilatory fashion” (Woods). 
What Aristotle proceeds to do seems to favor (1). 


Note 13 
States: See II 2 1220°12n114. 


Note 14 
What it is not possible to be happy without: The reference is probably to the exter- 


nal goods that are sometimes referred to as parts of happiness: “If, then, happiness is 
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something of this sort, its parts must be good breeding, having many friends, having 
good friends, wealth, having good children, having many children, having a good 
old age; further, the virtues of the body (for example, health, noble beauty, strength, 
stature, athletic capacity), reputation, honor, good luck, virtue” (Rh. 15 1360°19-23). 


Note 15 

Go through puzzles (diaporéseien): See Introduction, pp. xli-lii. 

Understanding (nous): See 1 8 1217°31n67. 

Drugs are no less a corrective than blows: That is, blows of a whip assigned as 
punishment for a crime. 


Note 16 

Ordinary people (tén pollén): Aristotle sometimes uses hoi polloi (literally, “the 
many,’ “the multitude”) to refer simply to a majority of people of whatever sort—to 
most people. Sometimes, though, as here, he uses it somewhat pejoratively to refer 
to the vulgar masses (NE I 5 1095°16) in contrast to cultivated, sophisticated, or 
wise people. “Ordinary people” seems to convey the correct sense. 

For they speak at random about pretty much everything, and especially about 
happiness: Reading kai uddtota mepi [emtokentéov] <evdaoviac> for OCT Kai 
UdALoTa Tepi <tabtnc: AAAG Tas TWV COMav tavtng ye mépt [EmLoKEeNTEOV]> LOVAG 
(“For they speak at random about pretty much everything, and especially about 
this; instead we must investigate the beliefs of the theoretically-wise alone, at any 
rate, about this”). Rackham reads the OCT text but retains émioxentéov and reads 
Tac <dé> Tov cogav. As Décarie points out (p. 53n26) this introduces a reference 
to the theoretically-wise, who have not been mentioned previously, and makes it 
difficult to explain why a reference to them would be followed by: “for it would 
be absurd to present an argument to those who need not arguments, but rather to 
have things happen to them” (I 3 1215°2-3). 

They speak at random: “People are more likely to commit errors when they speak 
at random, and they speak at random when they have no proposal put in front of 
them” (SE 12 172°14-16). 

To have things happen to them (pathous): The verb paschein means “suffer,” 
“undergo,” “be affected by, “have things happen to you,’ so that pathé are things 
we are passive in experiencing rather than active—“affections” and “passions” 
are common translations. Here the reference is to things like medical and politi- 
cal correctives: “We must not, however, look at every problem or every thesis, 
but rather those that someone might puzzle over who was in need of arguments 
and not punishment or perception. For those who puzzle over whether one must 
honor the gods and love one’s parents or not need punishment, whereas those who 
puzzle over whether snow is white or not need perception” (Top. I 11 105°3-7). See 
also EE’ II 1 1220*34-37, III 1 1230°*38-°8. 

Argument (Jogos): In ordinary Greek Jogos can refer among other things (1) to 
a word or organized string of words constituting a discussion, speech, conver- 
sation, explanation, definition, principle, reason, or piece of reasoning, or (2) to 
what such words or their utterances mean, express, or denote, such as the ratio 
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between quantities (NE V 3 1131°31-32), or (3) to the capacity of reason (Pol. VII 
13 1332°5) that enables someone to argue, give reasons, and so on. In our text, it 


is translated as “account, “argument; or “reason, as context suggests or dictates, 
with the Greek term in parentheses, when needed for clarity. 


Note 17 
Work (pragmateian): Rh. 1 2 1356°26-27 refers to “work in ethics (tés peri ta éthé 
pragmateias), which it is right to call “politics.” 


Note 18 

Refutations (elegchoi): “A refutation is a denial of one and the same thing—not of 
the name but of the thing, and not of a name that is synonymous but the same” 
(SE 5 167°23-25). 

Demonstrations (apodeixeis): These are not scientific demonstrations from the 
appropriate starting-points (see V 3 1139°18n336(5)), but demonstrations “by 
refutation (elegktikés)” (Met. IV 4 1006°11-12) of the sort mustered against those 
who deny the principle of non-contradiction. 


Note 19 

A blessedly happy way (makariés): Makarios often just means “happy,” but some- 
times, as here, with the implication of being extremely happy (NE I 10 1101°7) or 
in a condition like that of the gods (X 8 1178°25-32). 

Decent (epieikén): Epieikés is sometimes used interchangeably with agathos 
(“good”) (as at NE V 10 1137*34—'2, IX 8 1168°33-35, X 2 1172°10-11). When 
contrasted with ordinary people (hoi polloi), the epieikeis are the ones who are bet- 
ter off and more respectable (IX 6 1167°35-1). What makes someone epieikés is 
that he is fair-minded and considerate of others (VI 11 1143*19-24), so that some- 
one who is epieikés is characterized in particular by an attitude to legal justice that 
pays more attention to fairness than to the letter of the law (V 10 1137°34-1138°3). 


Note 20 

Luck: See I 1 1214°24n7. 

Supervision (epimeleias): Supervision (epimeleia) of X, which involves taking care 
of (epimeleisthai) it, is often exercised by a type of craft or science that has X’s wel- 
fare as its end or goal. For example, a king supervises his subjects to ensure that 
they do well (NE VHI 11 1161713), and medicine supervises the sick with the aim 
of making them healthy (X 9 1180°17). Similarly, the gods supervise the person 
“whose activity is in accord with understanding,” since they love and take pleasure 
in what is best and “most akin to themselves” (X 8 1179*22-32). 

Work (pragmateias): As at I 3 1215*4, but more general in its connotation. 


Note 21 

Those who establish certain qualities in themselves and their actions: Namely, 
the qualities that allow them to participate in the same sort of contemplation as the 
primary god. See VIII 3 1249°6-25. 
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Note 22 

As some of the older wise people thought: The reference is presumably to 
Socrates (see I 5 1216°3-16), but perhaps also to other thinkers. 

Wise (sophén): Sophia in the stricter sense of theoretical wisdom is focally 
discussed in V 7. 


Note 23 

Vulgar ... commonplace . . . for the sake of reputation . . . sedentary . . . wage- 
earning: What is “wrong” with all of these is that they interfere with the freedom 
and leisure that virtue (and so happiness) requires: “a vulgar craftsman has a kind 
of limited slavery” (Pol. 1 13 1260°41-°1). Here is Herodotus on (at least part of) the 
subject: “The Thracians, Scythians, Persians, Lydians, and pretty much all the bar- 
barians think that those of their fellow citizens who learn crafts—and their descen- 
dants too—are inferior in esteem, and regard as well born those who keep them- 
selves clear of any form of manual work, and above all those who are free to engage 
in warfare. All the Greeks have learned this, especially the Spartans” (11.167). 

This sort of joy (euémerias): Namely, happiness. Euémeria is sometimes best trans- 
lated as “prosperity,” as at Pol. VI 8 1322°38, VII 2 1324°38. It is in this sense that 
NE X 8 1178°33 speaks of “external prosperity (ektos euémerias).” Here, however, 
the sense seems closer to that in which it is used at Pol. III 6 1278°29: “most human 
beings are willing to endure much misery in order to cling to living, on the supposi- 
tion that there is a sort of joy (euémerias) in it and a natural sweetness.” 

But are taken seriously only for the sake of necessities: Retaining aA’ wc Tv 
avayKaiwv xaptv onovdaCopévwv, but reading dX’ GAwe. 

Vulgar crafts (tas technas tas phortikas): An exact English equivalent for phortikos 
is now difficult to find. Banausos, used at I 4 1215°29, 30, and translated here as 
“commonplace” is a near equivalent and is often itself best translated as “vulgar” 
Commercial ones (kapélikas): Kapéliké is the part of wealth acquisition, but not 
of household management (Pol. I 10 1257°41-1258°18), that produces wealth 
through exchange (1257°20-22). It is concerned with money as opposed to natural 
wealth and involves getting wealth at the expense of others. Usury (obolostatiké) is 
a part of it (I 10 1258°38-2). 


Note 24 

The ones that were in fact mentioned previously as the greatest of goods for 
human beings: At I 1 1214°30-33. Retaining tv kai mpdotepov pnbevtwv ayadav 
WG LEyioTwv Toic AvOpwroic. 

Indulgence (apolaustikon): Particularly (see I 4 1215°4—5), but not perhaps always 
(see VII 10 1245°6-7), indulgence in the baser or more vulgar bodily pleasures. 


Note 25 

Theoretical knowledge (thedrian): The verb theasthai, with which theéria is 
cognate, means “to look at” or “gaze at.” Hence theéria itself is sometimes what 
someone is doing in looking closely at something, or observing, studying, or con- 
templating it. Theéria can thus be an exercise of understanding (nous), which is 
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the element responsible for grasping scientific starting-points (NE VI 6 1141*7-8), 
such as (the definition of) right angle in the case of geometry, or (the definition 
of) happiness in the case of ethics and politics. Hence the verb theérein sometimes 
means “to be actively understanding” or “to be actively contemplating” something. 
Often “get a theoretical grasp on” seems to convey the right sense. 

Concerning the truth (tén aléthian): That is, the sort of truth about the nature of 
things and starting-points that philosophy seeks (Met. 1 7 988°19-20, II 1 993°30-°2, 
517, 20). 


Note 26 
Said earlier: At I 1 1214°30-°5. 


Note 27 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae: See DK 59 = TEGP pp. 271-325. DK A30 quotes 
this anecdote along with I 5 1216°10-14, NE VI 7 1141°3-8, and X 9 1179°13-16. 


Note 28 

Accords with being human: Compare “we shall call ‘blessedly happy those living 
people who have and will continue to have the things we mentioned—blessed, 
though, in the way human beings are” (NEI 10 1101°19-21). 


Note 29 

Not to be born at all: This thought has no parallel in NE, but does have one in 
Aristotle's lost dialogue Eudemus or On the Soul (F44) where Silenus tells King 
Midas that “not to be born is best of all, and to be dead better than to be alive.” 


Note 30 

The ones that involve pleasure, but not a noble one: “Some things are naturally 
pleasant, and of these, some are unconditionally pleasant, while others are so with 
reference to particular kinds both of animals and of human beings. Other things 
are not naturally pleasant but come to be so—some because of a disability, some 
because of habit, some because of depraved natures” (NE VII 5 1148°15-18). 


Note 31 

The pleasure in sleeping: “It is not easy to determine what the capacity of music 
is, or what one should share in it for the sake of. Is it for the sake of amuse- 
ment and relaxation, like sleep and drink? (For these are not intrinsically excel- 
lent things, but rather are pleasant and, at the same time, ‘put an end to care; as 
Euripides [Bacchae 381] says. In fact, that is why people class music together with 
these things and make similar use of all of them, namely, sleep, drink, and music” 
(Pol. VIII 5 1339°14-20). 


Note 32 
That plants seem to share in: “If it is necessary for an animal to have perception, 
and if the time it is first an animal is when perception first takes place, then we 
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must consider its condition at the start to be not sleep but something resembling 
sleep, a condition of the very sort that the plant genus is also in. For at this time 
animals too are living the life of a plant. But for sleep to belong to plants is impos- 
sible. For there is no sleep from which it is impossible to awake, and from the 
affection of plants that is the analogue of sleep it is impossible to awake. . .. None- 
theless, it is evident that they wake up even in the uterus (this is clear in dissections 
and in the oviparous animals), and then immediately fall asleep again. That is why 
when they have come out [of the mother] too they spend most of their time asleep” 
(GA V 1 778°32-779'11). 


Note 33 
“To contemplate . .”: See I 4 1215°6n27. 


Note 34 

Sardanapalus: An Assyrian king (669-626 BC) whose luxurious lifestyle was leg- 
endary. Aristotle also uses him as an example of this sort at NE I 5 1095°22. 
Smindyrides the Sybarite: Sybaris, a city in the instep of the Italian peninsula, was 
renowned for its luxury—hence, “sybarite.” Herodotus describes Smindyrides as 
“the chief of all men in the practice of luxury” (VI.127). 


Note 35 

Politicians (politikén): A politikos is someone who rules a city, or holds politi- 
cal office in it, using, in the best case, his knowledge of political science (see 15 
1216°19n42), and, in the less than best case, some approximation to it. 

Greed (pleonexias): See IL 3 1221°23n122. 


Note 36 

What it is (tis), what sort of thing it is (poia tis): The account or definition of what 
something is consists of its genus and its differentia (Met. VII 12 1027°29-30), of 
which the genus is stated first: “the genus is intended to signify the what-it-is, and 
is placed first of the things said in the definition” (Top. VI 5 142°27-29). Some- 
times both elements are included in the what something is or the essence: “genera 
and differentiae are predicated in the what-it-is” (VII 3 153*17-18; also APo. II 5 
91>28-30, 13 97*23-25). But sometimes the genus tells us what the thing is while 
the differentiae tell us what sort or quality of thing it is: “a thing’s differentia never 
signifies what-it-is, but rather some quality (poion ti)” (Top. IV 2 122°16-17; also 
6 128°26-27, Met. V 14 1020°33). 


Note 37 
Must be investigated later: See VI 14 (= NE VII 14) 1152°1-1154°35. 


Note 38 
Get a theoretical grasp on: See I 4 1215°2n25. 
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Note 39 

Socrates the elder: In contrast to “Socrates the younger” (Met. VII 11 1036°25), 
who was follower of the famous Socrates referred to here, and a contemporary of 
Theaetetus. In later life he was a member of Plato's Academy. He is one of the inter- 
locutors in Plato, Stat. and is mentioned at Tht. 147d, Sph. 218b, Ep. 358d. 
Thought [1] the knowledge of virtue to be [the] end, and used to inquire [2] 
what justice is, and [3] courage, and each of the parts of virtue: [2] in Rep. I; 
[3] in La.; [1] Virtue = knowledge (Prt. 329b-334c, 349a—361d, Men. 87d-89a), = 
living well (Cri. 48°8, Euthd. 292e), = the end (Euthd. 282a). 


Note 40 

He did this quite reasonably: “It was reasonable, though, that Socrates was inquir- 
ing into the what-it-is. For he was inquiring in order to deduce, and the what-it-is 
is a starting-point of deductions” (Met. XIII 4 1078°23-25). 


Note 41 
For nothing else is the end: Reading étepov <téAoc>. 


Note 42 

In the case of the productive sciences . . . politics (politiké): “Politics seems to be 
[the science with the most control and the most architectonic one], since it is the 
one that prescribes which of the sciences need to exist in cities and which ones 
each group in cities should learn and up to what point. Indeed, we see that even 
the capacities that are generally most honored are under it—for example, general- 
ship, household management, and rhetoric. And since it uses the other practical 
(praktikais) sciences and, furthermore, legislates about what must be done and 
what avoided, its end will circumscribe those of the others, so that it will be the 
human good” (NE I 2 1094°26-°7). Notice that in this NE text politiké is a practical, 
not a productive science. This suggests that just as the EE’ has not distinguished 
practical wisdom from theoretical wisdom, so too it hasn't clearly distinguished 
practical sciences from productive ones (as EE V 4 explicitly does). See Introduc- 
tion, pp. lxii-lxiii. 

Good legislative order (eunomia): See NE III 3 1112°14. 


Note 43 

Things that appear to be so (tois phainomenois): Phainomena are things that 
appear (often to perception) to be so, but that may or may not be so. The corre- 
sponding verb phainesthai (“appear”) when used with a participle endorses what 
appears to be so and is translated “it is evident that,” or “it is seen to be that,” or 
the like, and when used with an infinitive it neither endorses nor rejects what 
appears to be so and is translated “appears.” When it occurs without a participle 
or an infinitive, it may either endorse or reject. Things that appear so to everyone 
or to wise people who have investigated them are endoxa or reputable beliefs. 
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The roles of both phainomena and endoxa are discussed in the Introduction, 
pp. xxiii-lii. 
Paradigms (paradeigmasi): See II 3 1220°36n118. 


Note 44 

They are entirely so... once they have changed their minds (metabibazomenoi): 
Reading mavtwe with the mss. for OCT mavtac. The precise meaning of metabiba- 
zesthai is probably best gleaned from its use in the following text: “[Dialectic] is 
useful in argumentative encounters, because, once we have catalogued the beliefs 
of ordinary people, we shall do battle with them, not by proceeding from the beliefs 
of others, but from their own, changing the course of any argument (metabibazon- 
tes) that they appear to us to be stating incorrectly” (Top. 12 101*30-34). The idea, 
developed in the next sentence (EE’ I 6 1216°30-35), is that each person latches 
on to the truth to some extent—a truth which however confusedly he perceives it 
can form the basis for a dialectical argument that tightens his grip on the element 
of perspicuous truth it contains, and it is by such an argument that he must be 
brought to agree with what we (Aristotelians) say. 

For on the basis of what is truly but not perspicuously stated .. . : Compare: 
“For it advances the work to proceed toward what is more knowable. For learning 
comes about for all in this way—through things by nature less knowable toward 
ones that are more knowable. . . . But the things that are knowable and primary 
for particular groups of people are often only slightly knowable and have little or 
nothing of what is [true] in them. Nonetheless, beginning from things that are 
poorly known but known to ourselves, we must try to know the ones that are 
wholly knowable, proceeding, as has just been said, through the former” (Met. VII 
3 1029°3-12). See also EE’ II 1 1220°13-17. 

Perspicuousness (to saphés): Saphéneia is associated with explanation, which is 
ultimately from starting-points (EE’ I 6 1216°38-39). The same point is made at 
NE 17 1098°7-8 by noting that when we have a correct definition of the starting- 
point, much else will “at the same time become evident (sumphané) through it” 
Saphés and akribés (“exact”) are often equivalent in meaning (Top. II 4 111*8-9). 
On the latter, see EE V 7 1141°16n352. 


Note 45 

Politicians should not regard: See I 4 1215°1-4. 

The that (fo ti)... the why (fo dioti): The fact that something is so versus the cause 
due to which it is so. A common Aristotelian contrast. 


Note 46 
The philosophical way: Reading gtAoodgov with the mss. for OCT giocdgou 
(“characteristic of the philosopher”). 


Note 47 
Arguments that are foreign to the thing at issue and empty: “For arguments 
not from the proper starting-points are empty, but rather seem to be based on 
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the things at issue, but are not really. For [arguments] from geometrical starting- 
points are geometrical ones, and likewise in the other cases. But what is empty, 
though it seems to be something, is nothing” (GA II 8 748°8-11). 

Boastfulness (alazoneian): “A boaster seems to be someone who pretends to have 
reputable qualities that he does not have or to have greater ones than he has” (NE 
IV 7 1127°20-22). This pegs the certain people who state empty arguments out of 
boastfulness, but seem like philosophers, as sophists: “Sophists in fact cut the same 
figure as the philosopher. For sophistic is only apparently wisdom .. . [it] appears 
to be knowledge but is not” (Met. IV 2 1004°17-26). See also NE X 9 1181°20-2. 


Note 48 

People of experience (empeirous): Empeiria is not quite what we mean by experi- 
ence: for us experience gives rise to memory; for Aristotle memory gives rise to 
empeiria. Thus suppose A perceives that when X, is sick with a fever, giving him 
honey-water is followed by a reduction in fever (Met. VI 2 1027°23-24) and retains 
this connection in his memory. Then he perceives that giving honey-water to X,, 
X;,... X, is also followed by a reduction in their fever. A also retains these con- 
nections in his memory. When as a result of retaining them A associates drinking 
honey-water with fever reduction, he has “one experience,’ since “from memory 
(when it occurs often in connection with the same thing) comes experience. For 
memories that are many in number form an experience that is one in number” 
(APo. II 19 100°4-6). 

Clever at doing things (dunamenous prattein): An idiomatic use of dvvdapevot + 
infinitive, like oi Setvoi Aéyetv (“skilled at public speaking”) at Pol. V 5 1305°12. 
Architectonic (architektonikén) thought: Aristotle distinguishes between crafts- 
men of different degrees of accomplishment: (1) The lyre player and the good lyre 
player have the same function, but the latter has “the superior achievement that is 
in accord with the virtue (for it is characteristic of a lyre player to play the lyre and 
of a good one to do so well)” (NEI 7 1098°8-12). (2) Some craftsmen know all that 
is in the craft handbook, so to speak, but when it comes to problems that lie out- 
side it, and so require deliberation, they sometimes arrive at reasons that are false 
(VI 5 1140°28-30). These people know all the true handbook reasons but not the 
true deliberative ones. They may be good craftsmen for routine jobs, but, lacking 
the relevant sort of wisdom, they cannot deal with hard cases. (3) Some craftsmen 
are wise in that they are the most exact practitioners of their craft (7 1141°9-10). 
They know not just the true handbook and deliberative reasons but the ultimate 
explanatory ones—those that might be found in the most exact treatises on the 
craft's starting-points. Thus what distinguishes “those doctors who pursue their 
craft in a more philosophical or wisdom-loving way” is that their search for the 
“primary starting-points of health and disease” leads them to begin by consid- 
ering nature in general (Sens. 1 436°17-°1; also Juv. 21 480°22-30). This third 
class is that of the architectonic craftsmen, who, because they know the ultimate 
explanatory starting-points, have the most control and the most authority, and 
“political science seems to be the most architectonic science” (NE I 2 1094°26-27). 
Hence “the ones who above all do actions, even external actions, in a controlling 
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way are their architectonic craftsmen who do them by means of their thoughts” 
(Pol. VII 3 1325°22-23). 

Practical (praktikén) thought: That is, thought related to prattein (“doing actions”). 
See II 1 1219°3n93 and, on the contrast with architectonic thought, V 8 1141°24-26. 


Note 49 

Lack of educatedness (apaideusia): The importance of being a well-educated per- 
son (pepaideumenos) is emphasized in regard to a number of quite different issues: 
(1) “Regarding every sort of theoretical knowledge and every methodical inquiry, 
the more humble and more estimable alike, there appear to be two ways for the 
state to be, one that may be well described as scientific knowledge of the subject 
matter, the other a certain sort of educatedness. For it is characteristic of a well- 
educated person to be able to judge accurately what is well said and what is not. 
For we consider someone who is well educated about the whole of things to be a 
person of this sort, and we think that being well educated consists in having the 
capacity to do what was just stated. But in one case, we consider a single individual 
to have the capacity to judge about (one might almost say) all things, in the other 
case, about a definite nature” (PA I 1 639°1-10). (2) “Some people do not accept 
what someone says if it is not stated mathematically, others if it is not based on 
paradigms, while others expect to have a poet adduced as a witness. Again, some 
want everything expressed exactly, whereas others are annoyed by what is exact, 
either because they cannot string all the bits together or because they regard it 
as nitpicking. For exactness does have something of this quality, and so just as in 
business transactions so also in arguments it seems to have something unfree or 
ungenerous about it. That is why we should already have been well-educated in 
what way to accept each argument, since it is absurd to look for scientific knowl- 
edge and for the way characteristic of scientific knowledge at the same time—and. 
it is not easy to get hold of either” (Met. II 3 995*6-14). (3) “For it is characteristic 
of a well-educated person to look for the degree of exactness in each kind of inves- 
tigation that the nature of the subject itself allows. For it is evident that accepting 
persuasive arguments from a mathematician is like demanding demonstrations 
from a rhetorician” (NE I 3 1094°23-27). (4) “A doctor, however, may be either an 
ordinary practitioner of the craft, an architectonic one, or thirdly, someone well- 
educated in the craft. For there are people of this third sort in (one might almost 
say) all crafts. And we assign the task of judging to well-educated people no less 
than to those who know the craft” (Pol. III 11 128273-7). 


Note 50 

It is also correct to judge separately . . . : “It is clear in the case of inquiry into 
nature too that there must be certain defining marks by reference to which we can 
appraise its way of showing things, separately from the question of what the truth 
is, whether thus or otherwise” (PA I 1 639°12-15). 

The argument for the cause (ton tés aitias logon): The difference between aition 
(neuter) and aitia (female), used here, is that an aitia is an explanatory argument 
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(a type of deduction) that identifies causes, whereas an aition is an item in the 
world that is causally efficacious. Aristotle does not systematically observe the 
distinction, but it is aitia that figures in his definitions of craft knowledge and 
scientific knowledge (APo. I 2 71°9-12, II 11 9420-27). Both aition and aitia are 
translated as “cause. 

What is being shown (to deiknumenon): In particular, a scientific starting-point 
rather than a conclusion demonstrated from one. 

One must not in all cases (panta) pay heed to what is due to argument: See I 6 
1216°35-1217710. 


Note 51 
The Analytics: See APr. II 2 53°8-10, 4 57°40-°17, APo. I 32 8820-26. 


Note 52 

By way of a preface (peprooimiasmenon): See Gigon. 
As was said: See I 6 1216°26-35. 

Seeking then: Reading énetta OCT téni tot. 


Note 53 

For a god (theou): Aristotle recognizes the existence of a number of different divine 
beings or gods, among which he distinguishes a primary god, usually referred to as 
ho theos (“the god”). See VI 14 1154°26-28n505. 


Note 54 

As the name suggests . . . something divine: The term eudaimonia (“happiness”) 
derives from eu (“well” “good”) and daimén (see EE’ 1 1 1214°24n7) and so has the 
etymological meaning of “blessed with a good daimén (divine guardian)” (Woods, 
p. 44). 


Note 55 

Some other way of sharing in good things: Namely, by sharing in pleasure. See 
EE’ III 9 1230°36-1231°17, VII 1 1235*29-35, 2 1236°6-10, and EE V 7 1141°22- 
28, VI8 1148°15-24, 13 1153°25-1154°7. 


Note 56 
Must be investigated later on: There is no focal discussion of this issue, but mate- 
rial relevant to it can be found in the passages cited in the previous note. 


Note 57 
Doable in action (prakta): Verbals ending in -ton—of which prakton (plural: 
prakta) is an example—sometimes have (1) the meaning of a perfect passive par- 
ticiple (“achieved in action”) and sometimes (2) express possibility (“doable in 


action,’ “achievable in action”). A decree (pséphisma) seems to be prakton in sense 
(2), since it is a prescription specific enough to be acted on without further need 
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for deliberation (V 8 1141°23-28). What it specifies is thus a possibility (a type of 
action) that many different particular (token) actions might actualize. Particular 
objects of perception that are prakton (11 1143*32-33, ’4—5), however, seem to be 
so in sense (1). 


Note 58 

So that neither do some goods: Reading Wor’ o0dé twv aya8av with the mss. for 
OCT wot’ ovdé <mpak>twv aya8@v (“so that neither do some goods doable in 
action”). See VI 14 1154°26-28. 


Note 59 
The best for a human being ...: Compare NE I 4 1095*13-20. 


Note 60 
Three views: Presumably, the three referred to at I 8 1218°7-11: the best is (1) the 
Platonic Form or Idea of the good, (2) the common good, and (3) the good as end. 


Note 61 

The good itself: That is, the one that ethics and politics seek. See I 8 1218°8. 

The Idea (idea) of the good: Or, the Form (eidos) of the good. On which see, espe- 
cially, Plato, Rep. 506-509. 


Note 62 

What is first... what is posterior: “Others, however, are said to be prior in nature 
and substance, when it is possible for them to be without other things, but not the 
others without them—a distinction used by Plato” (Met. V 11 1019*2-4). 


Note 63 

The good itself . . . is actually separable (chdristén) from its participants: The 
verb chérizein derives from chéra (“place”) and means “to separate, part, sever, 
or divide” things by causing them (roughly speaking) to be in separate (or dis- 
joint) places (Met. III 2 998°17-19, XI 12 1068°26-27). Thus when Aristotle 
describes Plato as separating the Ideas or Forms from perceptible particulars 
(XIII 4 1078°30-34), the primary connotation is that of putting them in sepa- 
rate places: perceptible particulars are “here (entautha)? Forms are “over there 
(kakei)” (I 9 990°34-991°1). For a Form is “a particular, they say, and separable” 
(VII 15 1040°8-9) and “place is special to particular things, which is why they 
are separable by place” (XIV 5 1092°18-19). Moreover, the fundamental objection 
Aristotle makes to such separable Forms is that they are an incoherent mixture of 
universals and the particulars needed for their instantiation and existence: “They 
say that there is man-itself and horse-itself and health-itself, and nothing else— 
like those who introduce gods, but say that they are human in form. For those 
people were making the gods nothing but eternal human beings, and these are 
making the Forms nothing but eternal perceptibles” (III 2 997°9-12); “They at the 
same time make the Ideas universal and contrariwise treat them as separable and 
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as particulars . . . that this is not possible is a puzzle that has been gone through 
before” (XIII 9 1086°32-35; III 6 1003*5-17). 


Note 64 

More logico-linguistic (Jogikéteras): (1) The adjective logikos is used to distin- 
guish a set of propositions and problems from those belonging to natural science 
or ethics: “Propositions such as this are ethical—for example, whether one should 
obey our parents or the laws, if they disagree. Logikos, whether contraries belong 
to the same science or not. Natural scientific, whether the cosmos is eternal or not. 
And similarly for the problems” (Top. I 14 105°21-25). Since the question about 
a science of contraries is a philosophical one (Met. III 2 996*18-21), logikos prob- 
lems overlap with philosophical ones. At the same time, “if an argument depends 
on false but reputable beliefs, it is logikos” (Top. VIII 12 162°27), suggesting that 
logikos arguments overlap with dialectical ones, since both may rely on reputable 
beliefs (endoxa) or—more-or-less equivalently—on things said (legomena) or 
things that appear to be so about the issue. Indeed, the question about a science of 
contraries is itself identified as one for dialectic (Met. XIII 4 1078°25-27). 

(2) When Plato, unlike previous thinkers, is accorded a share of dialectic it is 
due to his investigation of logoi or accounts (Met. I 6 987°31-33), which he almost 
always undertook through staged Socratic conversations, whose aim was to dis- 
cover the correct definition (XIII 4 1078°23-25) of what something essentially or 
intrinsically is, or is itself-by-itself (auto kath hauto)—the “itself” in the name of a 
Form probably stems from its being the ontological correlate of such a definition 
(Met. III 2 997°8-9). One core meaning of logikos, in fact, relates it to conversation 
and speaking, while another relates it to reason—the logikai aretai are the virtues 
of reason or thought (NE II 8 1108°9-10). When we ask logikés (adverb) why it is 
that these bricks and stones are a house, what we are asking for is a formal cause or 
an essence (Met. VII 17 1041°26-28), which is presumably why a deduction of the 
essence is a logikos sullogismos (APo. II 8 93°15). 

(3) When dialecticians are contrasted with natural scientists, it is on the grounds 
that “the scientist gives the matter, whereas the dialectician gives the form and the 
account” (DA I 1 403°1-2)—again associating dialectic with proceeding logikés. 
The dialectician proceeds logikés, the natural scientist phusikés—looking to mat- 
ter but also to form, when the relevant essence requires it: “that is why it belongs 
to the natural scientist to get a theoretical grasp even on some of the soul, that is, 
on as much of it as is not without matter” (Met. VI 1 1026*5-6). So to proceed in 
a strictly logikés way, when there is empirical evidence bearing on the subject, is 
bad scientific practice: “It seems that the knowledge of the what-it-is is not only 
useful for getting a theoretical grasp on the causes of the coincidents connected 
to the essences [= intrinsic coincidents] . . . but also, conversely, knowing these 
coincidents contribute in great part to knowing the what-it-is. For when we can 
give an account of the way either all or most of these coincidents appear to be, we 
will then be able to speak best about the essence. For the starting-point of all dem- 
onstration is [the definition of] the what-it-is, so that insofar as definitions do not 
lead us to know the coincidents, or fail even to facilitate a likely conjecture about 
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[how to demonstrate] them, it is clear that they have all been stated in a dialectical 
and empty way (kendés)” (DA I 1 402°16-403°2). Notice the coupling of logikds and 
kenés at EE’ 18 1217°21. 

(4) Before we start defining essences logico-linguistically, then, we should have 
intimate knowledge of the empirical data that they are supposed to explain: “The 
cause of our being incapable of taking a comprehensive view of the agreed-upon 
facts is lack of experience. That is why those who are at home among natural 
things are better able to posit the sort of starting-points that can collect together 
a good many of these, whereas those who from their many arguments do not get 
a theoretical grasp on the facts, but look at only a few, make their declarations too 
recklessly. One can see from this too how much difference there is between inves- 
tigating in the way appropriate to natural science and in a logico-linguistic one” 
(GC I 2 316*5-11). Thus a frequent criticism of Plato and the Platonists is that in 
proceeding logico-linguistically they leave the earth and the world of facts too far 
behind and proceed at too abstract and general a level (Met. 1 2 987°29-988°7, XII 
1 1069°26-28). 

(5) When the perceptual data are scarce, however, it is still possible to make 

some scientific headway. Astronomy is a case in point. Our theoretical knowl- 
edge of the heavenly bodies is relatively slight, “since as regards both those things 
on the basis of which one would investigate them and those things about them 
that we long to know, the perceptual appearances are altogether few” (PA I 5 
644°25- 28). There are many puzzles in astronomy, therefore, about which we can 
do little but conjecture, since “where things not apparent to perception are con- 
cerned, we think we have adequately shown our case to be in accord with reason if 
we have brought things back to what is possible, given the available appearances” 
(Mete. 1 7 344*5-7). To become a “little less puzzled” in areas like these is—until 
further perceptual data become available—the most we can hope for (Cael. II 12 
291°24-28). 
No other science: That is, than the science of dialectic: “Dialectical . . . deduc- 
tions are those concerned with what we call ‘topics; which are common when 
they concern what is just, what is natural, what is political, and many things that 
differ in species—for example, the topic of the more and the less. For it is no less 
possible to state a deduction or an enthymeme based on it about matters of justice 
than it is about matters of natural science, or about anything else whatsoever, even 
though these things differ in species. Special topics on the other hand are the ones 
based on premises concerning a given species and genus. For example, there are 
premises concerning natural things on which neither an enthymeme nor a deduc- 
tion can be based concerning ethical things, and about the latter there are others 
on which none can be based concerning natural ones. And the same holds in all 
cases. The common topics will not make someone wise about any genus, since 
they are not concerned with any underlying subject. But as to the special ones, 
the better someone is at selecting premises, [the more] he will—without noticing 
it—produce a science that is distinct from dialectic. ... For if he hits upon starting- 
points, it will no longer be dialectic .. . , but instead will be that science whose 
starting-points he possesses” (Rh. I 2 1358°10-26). 
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Note 65 

External accounts (exéterikois logois): Exéterikoi logoi are mentioned again at EE’ 
II 1 1218°32, and at Ph. IV 10 217°30, Met. XIII 1 1076°28, NE I 13 1102726, VI 
4 11402, Pol. III 6 1278°31-32, VII 1 1323°21. Cael. I 9 279°30 mentions “the 
philosophical works in circulation” and DA I 4 407°29 “the common accounts.” 
The references, apparently, are to popular works written by Aristotle himself and 
“in circulation” (NE 15 1096°3) outside the Lyceum, or to accounts or arguments, 
not necessarily developed by him, that are generally known. Whatever the precise 
reference here, it must be to accounts with which the audience of the Eudemian 
Ethics could be safely taken to be familiar. 


Note 66 

Being (to on) signifies . . . : “The things said to be intrinsically are the very ones 
signified by the figures of predication (ta schémata tés katégorias) [= categories]. 
For the ways in which things are said [to be] are the ways in which ‘being’ (to 
einai) signifies. So since of things predicated of a thing some signify what-it-is, 
some a quality [of it], some a quantity, some a relation, some an affecting or a 
being affected, some a where, some a when, ‘being’ signifies the same thing as each 
of these. For there is no difference between ‘a human is keeping healthy’ and ‘a 
human keeps healthy, nor between ‘a human is walking’ or ‘cutting’ and ‘a human 
walks’ or ‘cuts; and similarly in the other cases” (Met. V 7 1017*22-30). See also 
Top. 19. 

The what-it-is (to ti esti): When we ask Ti esti A? we are asking What is A? The 
correct answer defines or expresses the what-it-is of A, or—a related notion—the 
being (einai) for A, or—another related notion—the essence or what-it-is-to-be of 
A, or—yet another related notion—the substance of A (EE’ I 8 1217°30n67). Any 
intrinsic being, regardless of its category, has a what-it-is: “For in fact the what-it- 
is signifies in one way the substance and the this something, and in another way 
it signifies each of the other things that are predicated—quantity, quality, and the 
like. .. . For we can also ask what quality is, and so quality too is something with a 
what-it-is” (Met. VII 4 1030°18-24). 

Quality (poion): See Cat. 8, Met. V 14. 

Quantity (poson): See Cat. 6, Met. V 13. 

What is changed and what changes things: See Cat. 9. 


Note 67 

Categories (ptdseén): Usually ptéseis are inflections: “When things get their name 
from something, with a difference of inflection (ptései), they are said to be par- 
onymous—for example, from grammar, the grammarian, and from courage, the 
courageous person” (Cat. 1 1*12-15). But here, as at Met. XIII 2 1089°27, the inflec- 
tions are the categories. 

Substance (ousian): Ousia is a noun that is perhaps formed from the present 
participle ousa of the verb einai (“to be”). “Substance” is the traditional transla- 
tion. (1) The substance of something (the sense relevant here) is its what-it-is or 
its essence. (2) A substance, on the other hand, is a tode ti (a “this something”)—an 
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ultimate subject of predication, of which a particular human or a particular horse 
are examples. 

The understanding (nous) and the god (ho theos): In the broadest sense of the 
term, someone with nous is someone with sound common sense and the cognate 
verb noein, like dianoeisthai, means “to think” (Mete. I 3 340°14, Ph. IV 1 208°25, 
NE II 1 1110*11). Nous, in this sense, is what enables a soul to suppose, believe, 
deduce, calculate, reason, and believe, so that it is possible to noein something 
false (DA III 3 42759). In the narrow sense, nous is what makes possible a type of 
knowledge of universal scientific starting-points that, unlike scientific knowledge 
proper, is not demonstrable from anything further: “About the starting-point of 
what is scientifically known there cannot be scientific knowledge . . . since what is 
scientifically known is demonstrable . . . the remaining alternative is for nous to be 
of starting-points” (NE VI 6 1140°33-1141°8); “nous is of the terms or definitions 
(horoi) for which there is no argument (logos)” (8 1142°25-26). This nous may 
be the primary god himself (on whom, see EE’ VIII 2 1248*26n694, and, on his 
relationship to the understanding, VII 2 1249>14n717), or a divine substance (NE 
X 7 1177°19-1178°8), or anyway the most divine one, present in human beings 
(X 7 1177°16), which, as such, shares in the immortality that is characteristic of 
gods: “it alone [of the parts of the human soul] is immortal and eternal” (DA II 
5 43023). Consequently, it alone of these parts is separable from the human body 
and can survive its death: “Ho nous seems to be born in us as a sort of substance, 
and not to pass away .. . understanding (noein) and contemplating (thedrein) are 
extinguished because something else within passes away, but it itself is unaffected” 
(I 4 408°18-25; also Long. 2 465°26-32). Among sublunary animals this nous is 
fully possessed only by human beings (PA II 10 656°7-8, NE X 8 1178°24-25), 
and thus is special to them. In fact, a human being is most of all his nous (NE IX 8 
1168°31-32, X 7 1178*2-8). 

Change (kinésin): A kinésis in the broad sense is a change (metabolé) of any sort. 
But sometimes a kinésis is more narrowly a change of place, so that a coming 
to be (passing away) is a metabolé but not a kinésis (Ph. V 1 225°7-9). Related 
to a kinésis but importantly different from it is an energeia or activity. See II 1 
1218°37n83. 


Note 68 

There is not some one being embracing: Reading womep obv ovdé dv Ev Ti éoTt 
for OCT and a late ms. donep obv obdé TO dv év Ti (“Just as being is not some one 
thing embracing”). 

Nor is there one science: That is, one genus-specific or first-order science. 


Note 69 

In such cases where there is a prior and a posterior: See I 8 1217°11-13n62. 

If one were to make the common thing separable: Reading ei with the mss. 
for OCT i (“or the result is”). I take the thought to be this: the priority of the 
(hypothesized) common double to the first double presupposes that the common 
double is separable (since its separability is the source of its priority)—which is 
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impossible. But it would be separable if, as a result of its being common, it were 
identified with the Idea of the double, since the Ideas are separable from their 
participants. 


Note 70 

The “itself,” then, is added: “For they say that there is man-itself and horse-itself 
and health-itself, and nothing else—like those who introduce gods, but say that 
they are human in form. For those people were making the gods nothing but eter- 
nal human beings, and these are making the Forms nothing but eternal percep- 
tibles” (Met. III 2 997°8-12). 


Note 71 

The good is not more good by being eternal . . . : The argument is, I think, this: 
(1) The Idea of good is the best good because it alone is eternally and unchange- 
ably good (see, for example, Plato, Smp. 211a-d). (2) Thus the goodness G,, which 
it is the Idea of, is such that if both x and y are G,, and x is eternally G, while y is 
not eternally G,, it necessarily follows that x is more G, than y. (3) The common 
good G, applies to all goods, including x and y, but ifx is eternally G, while y is not 
eternally G,, it does not necessarily follow that x is more G, than y. (4) Therefore, 
G. 4 G,. 


Note 72 

From numbers showing .. . : “The ones called Pythagoreans were the first to latch 
on to mathematics. They both advanced these inquiries and, having been brought 
up in mathematics, thought that its starting-points were the starting-points of all 
beings. Since [1] among these starting-points the numbers are by nature primary, 
and since [2] they seemed to get a theoretical grasp on many similarities to beings 
in the numbers, and to things that come to be, more so than in fire, earth, or water 
(for example, that such-and-such an attribute of numbers is justice, that such-and- 
such an attribute is soul and understanding, whereas another one is appropriate 
time, and—one might also say—each of the rest likewise), and, further, [3] seeing 
in harmonies attributes and ratios that are found in numbers—since, then, [2] the 
other things seemed to have been made like numbers in the whole of their nature, 
and [1] numbers were primary in the whole of nature, they took the elements 
of numbers to be the elements of all beings, and [3] the whole heaven to be har- 
mony and number. .. . After the philosophies we have mentioned came the work 
of Plato. In most respects it followed these thinkers but also had special features 
that distinguished it from the philosophy of the Italians” (Met. I 5 985°23-986°3, 
6 987°29-31). 

The good belongs to numbers and units because the one is the good itself: 
“Since the Forms are causes of the other things, [Plato] thought that their elements 
were the elements of all beings. It is as matter, then, that the great and the small 
were starting-points, and as substance, the one. For generated [as they are] from 
the great and the small by participating in the one, the Forms are the numbers” 
(Met. I 6 987°18-22). 
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Note 73 

They should start from the agreed goods: As things clear (or clearer) to us. See 
16 1216°30-35. 

All [cases of] order and rest: “For they say that [the Forms] are rather causes of 
immobility and of being at rest” (Met. I 7 988°3-4). 


Note 74 
Dangerously metaphorical (parabolos): On the translation of this adjective, see 
Décarie, p. 74, and Brunschwig, p. 202n19. 


Note 75 

What has been written in the account (en té/i] log6[i] gegrammenon): “The form 
of citation in °36 is strange and it is probably impossible to come to any firm con- 
clusion on what work is referred to. A similar form of words occurs at VII 12 
1244°30-1.... The reference may be to some early work, like On Philosophy, On 
the Ideas, or On the Good” (Woods, p. 77). See also I 8 1217°19-25. 


Note 76 

The one found in immovable things: “The good and the noble are distinct, how- 
ever (for the good is always found in action, whereas the noble is found also in 
immovable things)” (Met. XII 3 1078°31-32). 

The for-the-sake-of-which (to hou heneka): Often referred to as “the final cause.” 


Note 77 
Control (kurian): See II 6 122221n140. 


Note 78 

Household management (oikonomiké): The science that deals with the use of 
wealth or property (Pol. I 8 1256°10-13) and to some extent with its acquisition 
too (1256°26-30). 


Note 79 
Stated later on: See V 8. 


Note 80 
Alien arguments: That is, arguments that do not properly belong to the subject 


under discussion. 


Note 81 
The good . . . best: Rejecting the OCT addition of kai. 
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Book II 


Note 82 
External accounts: See I 8 1217°22n65. 


Note 83 

States: See II 2 1220°12n114. 

Capacities (dunameis): The term dunamis is used by Aristotle to capture two dif- 
ferent but related things. (1) As in ordinary Greek, it signifies a power or capac- 
ity something has, especially to cause movement in something else (productive 
dunamis) or to be caused to move by something else (passive dunamis). (2) It 
signifies a way of being, namely, potential (dunamei) being as opposed to actual 
(entelecheia[i]) or active (energeia[i]) being. Context usually makes clear which is 
intended. See also Met. V 12. 

Activities (energeiai): The term energeia is an Aristotelian coinage, which I have 
translated as “activation” when it is being predicated of something and as “activity” 
when it isn’t. The dative or adverbial form energeia[i] is translated as “active” or 
“actively, in order to signal its relation to energeia. The etymology of the coinage 
is unclear, but Aristotle is explicit that it has been extended from movement to 
other things (Met. IX 1 1046*1-2, 3 1047°30-32), and that it is related to another 
term with an erg- root, namely, ergon: “The ergon (‘function; ‘work’) is the telos 
(‘end’), and the energeia is the ergon, and that is why the name energeia is said [of 
things] with reference to the ergon and extends to the entelecheian (‘actuality’)” 
(8 1050°21-23). Entelecheia, which is mostly used as a synonym of energeia, but 
with a slightly different connotation, is also an Aristotelian coinage: energeia is 
action, activity, and movement oriented; entelecheia—as the tel- suggests—is 
end (telos) or completion (enteles) oriented (V 16 1021°24-30). Putting all this 
together: the activation or actualization of X is an activity, which is X active or 
actual, which is X achieving its end, which—since “the for-the-sake-of-which is 
the function” (III 2 996°7)—is X fulfilling its function, and being actively or actu- 
ally X, and so being complete. 

Movements (kinéseis): Kinésis often appears in translations as “process, when it is 
contrasted with energeia. 


Note 84 

Disposition (diathesis): “What is said to be a disposition is the arrangement of 
what has parts with respect either to place or capacity or form. For it must be some 
sort of position, as the name “disposition” also makes clear” (Met. V 19 1022°1-3). 
Function (ergon): An ergon is (1) an activity that is the use or actualization of 
a state, capacity, or disposition; (2) a work, deed, or product that is the further 
result of such an activity (EE’ II 1 1219°13-16, NE I 1 1094*5-6). It is identical 
to its possessor’s end or final cause (EE’ II 1 121978). Moreover, a thing’s good 
or doing well “seems to lie in its function” (NE I 7 1097°26-27). But this holds 
only when the thing itself is not already something bad (Met. IX 9 1051°15-16). 
Finally, a thing’s function is intimately related to its nature, form, and essence. 
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For a thing’s nature is “its for-the-sake-of-which” (Ph. II 2 194°27-28), its form 
is more its nature than its matter (II 1 193°6-7), and its essence and form are the 
same (Met. VII7 1032°1-2). Hence “all things are defined by their function” (Mete. 
IV 12 390°10), with the result that if something cannot function or do its work, it 
has no more than a name in common with its functional self (Pol. I 2 1253*20-25, 
PA I 1 640°33-641°6, Met. VII 10 1035°14-25). Functions are thus attributed to a 
wide variety of things, whether living or non-living. These include plants (GA I 23 
731°24-26) and animals generally (NE X 5 1176°3-5), including divine celestial 
ones (Cael. II 3 286*8-11), parts of their bodies and souls (PA II 7 652°6-14, IV 10 
686°26-29), instruments or tools of various sorts (EE’ VII 10 1242°15-19), crafts, 
sciences (II 1 1219°17), philosophies (Met. VII 11 1037715) and their practitioners 
(NE VI 7 1141°10), cities (Pol. VII 4 1326°13-14), and nature itself (I 10 1258°35). 


Note 85 
Induction (epagdgés): See Introduction, pp. xlii-xliv. 


Note 86 

The function of each thing is its end: “Each thing that has a function is for the 
sake of its function” (Cael. II 3 286*8-9); “the function is the end, and the activity 
is the function” (Met. IX 8 1050°21-22). It is especially important to keep these 
facts in mind. I have added [= activity] or [= end], when necessary, as reminders. 


Note 87 

The soul (psuchés): Unlike souls as we conceive them, which are found only in 
“higher” beings like us, Aristotelian souls are found wherever there is life and 
movement: souls are animators. Thus all plants and animals, however primitive 
or simple, have some sort of soul. Moreover, unlike Cartesian or some religious 
conceptions of the soul, Aristotelian souls (the understanding aside) are tightly 
tied to the bodies whose souls they are. The account of them makes this apparent: 
“Tt is necessary, then, for the soul to be substance, as form, of a natural body that 
has life potentially. But substance is actuality. Therefore, it is the actuality of such a 
body. But something is said to be actual in two ways, either as scientific knowledge 
is or as contemplating is. And it is evident that it is as scientific knowledge is. For 
both sleep and waking depend on the presence of the soul; waking is analogous 
to contemplating, and sleep to having but not exercising [scientific knowledge]; 
and in the same individual scientific knowledge is prior in coming to be. That is 
why the soul is the first actuality of a natural body that has life potentially” (DA II 
1 412°19-28). Thus an ensouled body is a matter-form compound whose body is 
matter and whose soul is form. 

Although the various sorts of soul are found separated from each other in other 
living things, they are also found hierarchically organized within the human soul, 
with higher ones presupposing lower ones (Pol. VII 14 1333°21-30, 15 1334°15). 
On the lowest rung in the hierarchy is nutritive soul, responsible for nutrition 
and growth. It is the only sort of soul possessed by plants. The next rung up is 
perceptual soul, responsible for perception and for the feeling and appetite that 
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cause animal movement. Together with nutritive soul it is found in all animals. In 
human beings, both are constituents of the non-rational part of the soul. The third 
sort of soul, found only in human beings, is rational soul, which comprises the 
part of the soul that has reason and understanding. 

Looked at from the bottom up rather than from the top down, this hierarchy is 
teleological: lower sorts of soul and their functions are for the sake of the higher 
ones. For example, the homoeomerous parts, such as flesh, and their functions exist 
for the sake of the non-homoeomerous or structured parts and their functions. 
Among the latter parts, the sense organs are particularly important with regard to 
survival, which is essential for all other functioning (DA III 12 434*22-27). In ani- 
mals with rational soul, the senses (especially smell, hearing, and sight) “inform 
us of many distinctions from which arise wisdom (phronésis) about intelligible 
objects as well as those of action,” and so also exist “for the sake of doing well” or 
being happy (Sens. 1 436°10-437°3). Finally, phronésis, though it exists for its own 
sake, also exists for the sake of the understanding (NE VI 13 1145*6-9). Under- 
standing, then, is at the teleological peak of the organization, and so is the final or 
teleological cause of everything else in it. 

Let the function [= activity] of this (ftoutou) be using and being awake: Reading 
Tov<tov> xpijotc for OCT tod dé xpijotc. Toutou refers back to living: “and let the 
function [= activity] of living be using and being awake.” 


Note 88 

Sleep: “Sleep is not every incapacity of the perceptual part, but rather, this affec- 
tion arises from the evaporation that attends eating food. For that which is vapor- 
ized must be driven on to a given point and then must turn back and change, just 
like the tide in a narrow strait. In every animal the hot naturally rises, but when it 
has reached the upper parts, it turns back and moves downward in a mass. That 
is why sleepiness mostly occurs after eating food, since then a large watery and 
earthy mass is carried upward. When this comes to a stop, therefore, it weighs a 
person down and makes him nod off; but when it has actually sunk downward, 
and, by its return, has driven back the hot, then sleepiness comes on and the ani- 
mal falls asleep” (Somn. 3 456°17-28). 


Note 89 

The superior good: Reading 10 mAéov dya8ov (also at NE VIII 11 1161°24) with 
the mss. for OCT 16 téAeov dyadov (“the complete good”). 

Was [agreed to be]: The reference is to EE’ I 8 1217°20-22, where happiness is 
agreed to be “the greatest and best of human goods.” 


Note 90 
The ones in it: Reading ta év abtf for OCT tavtif. 


Note 91 
In one case it is a whole, in another a part: On this sort of completeness, there 
labeled part-whole completeness, see Introduction, pp. lii-lvi. 
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Note 92 

The genus (genos) and defining mark (horos): Scientific definitions of essences are 
by genus and differentia (see V 3 1139°18n336(6)). Here the genus of happiness is 
probably “activity” or “activity of complete living” and the defining mark probably 
“in accord with complete virtue.” 

Defining mark (horos): See VUI 3 1249°21. 


Note 93 

Action-involving (praktiké): When praktikos marks a contrast with thedrétikos it is 
usually translated as “practical” while theérétikos is usually translated as “contempla- 
tive; when applied to a type of life or activity (EE’ VIII 3 7 1249°13), but as “theo- 
retical? when applied to a type of science or thought (I 6 1216°11). While in many 
ways apt, this opposition is also somewhat misleading. For what makes something 
praktikos for Aristotle is that it involves praxis or action considered as an end choice- 
worthy because of itself, and not—as with “practical”—that it is opposed to what is 
theoretical, speculative, or ideal. Hence thedrétikos activities are more praktikos than 
those that are widely considered to be most so: “It is not necessary, as some suppose, 
for a praktikos life to be lived in relation to other people, nor are those thoughts 
alone praktikos that arise for the sake of the consequences of doing an action (prat- 
tein), rather, much more so are the acts of contemplation (thedrias) and thought that 
are their own ends and are engaged in for their own sake. For doing well in action 
(eupraxia) is the end, and so praxis of a sort is the end too” (Pol. VII 3 1325°16-21). 
Thus if some things are praktikos, because, like practical ones, they are useful, effec- 
tive, or feasible means to some end, others are yet more praktikos because they fur- 
ther an end by constituting it or being identical to it (see EE’ 17 1217°37-40). 


Note 94 

Solon: Athenian statesman and poet and first architect of the Athenian constitu- 
tion (c. 640-560 BC). The story of his advice about happiness (given to the Lydian 
king Croesus) is recounted in Herodotus, I 30-33. 

Felicitating: The verb is eudaimonizein, from eudaimonia. 

Nothing incomplete is happy; for it is not a whole: Is X’s life happy? If we look 
at only one part of it, we might judge that it is, but when we see the disasters X 
encounters in the next part, we might change our judgment. Only when we see the 
whole can we judge with confidence. And that will remain true even if in the end 
we judge the happy part to be a sufficient basis for judging the whole happy. 


Note 95 

Encomia are for works: That is, the praise that accrues to virtue, which is a state of 
the soul not an activity (EE ’ II 1 1220*6-8), stems from the actions that it produces, 
since many of these benefit those who do the praising: “It is necessary, though, for 
the greatest virtues to be those that are most useful to others, if indeed virtue is a 
capacity productive of benefaction. Because of this, people most honor the just and 
the courageous, since courage is useful to others in war, and justice both in war and 
in peace. Next is generosity. For the generous spend freely and do not compete about 
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money, which is what other people seek most of all” (Rh. I 9 1366°3-9). Nonetheless, 
it is bestowed on the person for his virtue, not for his actions (EE II 1 1219°15-16). 
Works (erga): See II 1 1219*1n84. 


Note 96 
Parts of [happiness]: See I 3 1214°26n14. 


Note 97 

Felicitation (eudaimonismos), praise, and encomium are all distinct: “Now 
praise is speech that makes the greatness of virtue apparent. Hence one should 
show that the person’s actions have been of the requisite sort. An encomium, on 
the other hand, is concerned with works. Circumstances such as good breeding 
and education contribute to persuasion, since it is likely that good children will 
come from good parents and that people brought up in a certain way will be of 
the relevant sort. That is why we bestow encomia on those who have done some 
action, since works are signs of the state. For we would praise even someone who 
had not done any [similar] action, if we were persuaded that he was of the sort to 
do it. Calling people ‘blessed’ and felicitating them are the same as each other, but 
not the same as praise and encomium, but just as happiness encompasses virtue, 
so felicitation encompasses these” (Rh. I 9 1367°28-36). 


Note 98 

The nutritive part (to threptikon): The part responsible for nutrition, growth, and 
reproduction. See DA I] 4 416°19-20, 416°11-12. 

The whole virtue: That is, the complete virtue involved in the definition of happi- 
ness. See II 1 1219°36-39. 

The perceptual part (aisthétikon) and the desiring part (orektikon): All ani- 
mal souls essentially possess two capacities, which must occur together (DA II 2 
413°23-24), one “to judge things and the other to cause movement with respect 
to place” (III 9 432*15-17). A soul possesses the capacity for judgment, first, by 
having a perceptual part (432°30), responsible for perception proper and various 
other functions, such as imagination. In the case of humans, this part consists of 
the primary perceptual part, located in the heart, as well as the various special 
perceptual capacities—sight, smell, hearing, taste, touch—and the common per- 
ceptual capacity. The part responsible for movement is the desiring part. It consists 
of appetites, such as hunger and thirst, as well as other desires and emotions of 
various sorts, which cause movement or action by being modes of receptivity or 
responsiveness to aspects of reality judged as pleasant or painful or, in some other 
way, good or bad, end-furthering or end-frustrating (7 431°8-10). 

Incompletely active (atelé): Because they still function as they do in dreams. 


Note 99 

[The dreams] of better people are better: Compare Plato, Rep. 571b-572b. 
Disability (pérésin): Péréma is often translated as “deformation” or as “mutila- 
tion,” which is sometimes correct (especially in the biological writings). But, unlike 
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either a deformation or a mutilation, a péréma has an effect on functioning and 
may be part of a thing’s nature. Being female, for example, is “like a natural dis- 
ability (anapérian phusikén)” (GA IV 6 775°15-16), affecting the ability to repro- 
duce: “For the female exists due to a certain incapacity, namely, in being incapable 
of concocting seed from the nourishment in its last stage (which is either blood 
or its analogue in bloodless animals) because of the coldness of her nature” (I 20 
728°18-21). On the other hand, someone may be péros (blind, for example) not 
by nature but simply as a result of an accident or a condition such as drunkenness 
(NE III 5 1114*25-28), which is probably the meaning here. 


Note 100 

In a curve the concave and the convex are inseparable: “Enough has been said 
about some aspects of the soul in the external accounts too, and we should make 
use of these—for example, that one part of the soul is non-rational whereas another 
part has reason. Whether these are distinguished like the parts of the body or like 
anything else that is divisible or whether they are two in definition but insepa- 
rable by nature (like convex and concave in a curved surface) makes no differ- 
ence for present purposes” (NE I 13 1102°26-32). The account or definition of the 
substance or essence of concave is different from that of convex, but in a curved 
surface the two are inseparable in nature, since one cannot exist without the other. 
Similarly, in a white straight line (like one drawn in chalk on a blackboard), the 
white cannot exist without the straight, or vice versa, though the account of the 
substance of white is different from that of straight. 

And not in its substance: Reading tob<t’> avtot for OCT tf abtod. 


Note 101 

The parts just mentioned, though, are special to the human soul: Reading 
avOpwrivngs dé woxiis Ta eipnpeva popta ita for OCT avOpwrivng yap woxi}s Ta 
eipneva Lopta <obK> tdia (“For the parts just mentioned are not special to the 
human soul”). Namely, the ones that have a share in reason. 


Note 102 

The nutritive and desiring part: Reading dpextucod with the mss. for OCT 
avénttkod (“the growth-producing part”). The desiring part has a rational part, 
which includes wish (boulésis) (II 6 1223°26-27), which, as situated in the ratio- 
nally calculative part (logistikon), is special to rational animals, such as human 
beings, and also a non-rational part, comprising appetite and spirit, which is 
shared with other animals: “And in addition to these there is the desiring part, 
which would seem to be distinct from all of them both in account and in capacity. 
And it would surely be absurd to break this up, since in the rationally calcula- 
tive part there is wish, and in the non-rational part appetite and spirit” (DA III 9 
432°3-6). The desiring part referred to here is the shared one. In a healthy, well- 
functioning, non-rational animal, it too can be in a virtuous condition, but not by 
having the ethical virtues. 
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Both starting-point and action: Reading kai apyiv Kai mpd with the mss. for 
OCT we dpxijy, kai mpaétv (“rational calculation must be present, as starting-point 
and [present as?] action’). Aristotle’s thought is that it is not enough for rational 
calculation to be present in the soul, it must also be effective (via wish) in caus- 
ing action, if the soul is to be virtuous (II 1 1219*23-28). Notice the reference to 
“virtue insofar as it is an end” (II 1 1220*4n104). On rational calculation, see V 1 
1139°11-15. 


Note 103 
Feelings: See II 2 1220°12-14. 


Note 104 

The soul’s virtue, insofar as it is an end: That is, insofar as it is active, and so 
identical to the end (happiness), rather than simply present as state or disposition: 
“But even virtue is apparently too incomplete [to be happiness], since it seems pos- 
sible to have virtue even while sleeping or being inactive throughout life or while 
suffering evils and bad luck of the worst sort. Someone who was living like that, 
however, no one would call ‘happy’ unless he was defending a thesis at all costs” 
(NEI5 1095°31-1096°2). 


Note 105 

Those who comprehend (sunetos): See V 10. 

Those who are theoretically-wise (sophous): See V 7. 
Assumed to be praiseworthy: At II 1 1219°8-16. 


Note 106 

Clever (deinos): See V 12 1144°23-29, 13 1144>1-2. 
Mild-mannered (praos): See IV 3 1231°5-26. 
Rash (thrasus): See II 3 1221*17-18. 


Note 107 
So that .. . in a perspicuous way: See I 6 1216°33-35. 


Note 108 

For as things stand we are in a condition similar to knowing that [1] health is 
the best disposition of the body or that [2] Coriscus was the darkest-skinned 
man in the marketplace; for we do not know what either of the two of them is: 
Reading ei <eideinuev> kai dyietav for OCT ei tkai byietavt. To know what health 
is or what Coriscus is, we would have to know its or his what-it-is or essence. 
Knowing [1] or [2], however, enables us to identify uniquely the thing whose 
essence we are seeking. In [1], though, the identifier “best disposition of the body” 
follows from the essence of health (it is an intrinsic coincident or per se accident 
of health), whereas in [2] the identifier “darkest-skinned man in the marketplace” 
is a coincidental attribute. 
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Note 109 

Season (héras): “The seasons in which animals thrive are not the same, nor do 
they thrive equally in all the extremes of weather. Further, healthy states and sick- 
nesses vary with the seasons in animals of different genera and in sum are not the 
same for all” (HA VIII 18 601°*23-26). 


Note 110 

Movements (kinéseén) having to do with the soul: “We say that the soul is pained, 
enjoying, feeling confident, feeling afraid, and, further, is feeling angry and also 
perceiving and thinking. And all of these seem to be movements” (DA 1 4 401°1-4). 


Note 111 

Sign (sémeion): Aristotle often declares something to be a sign of something both 
in the EE (see Index) and in other treatises (more than thirty times, for example, 
in Rh.). But just what a sign is takes a bit of working out. The first thing to note 
is that signs are of two sorts: related as (1) particular to universal or (2) universal 
to particular (Rh. I 2 1357°1-3). An example of (1): “if someone were to say that 
since Socrates is wise and just it is a sign that the wise are just” (1357°11-13); an 
example of (2): “if someone were to say that there is a sign that a person is feverish, 
since he is breathing rapidly” (1357°18-19). Both of these are refutable (1357°13, 
19-20). Yet, as Aristotle puts it in the Prior Analytics, “truth may be found in signs 
whatever their sort” (II 27 70°37-38). The question is what sort of truth? Not nec- 
essary truth: signs are not proofs or demonstrations. But is it contingent truth or 
the sort of gappy necessary truth found in things that hold for the most part (APr. 
1 13 32°6)? And if it is the latter, are signs distinct from things that hold for the 
most part or the very same thing? The answer becomes clear once we reflect on 
the fact that only a universally quantified proposition can hold for the most part, 
as in the examples Aristotle gives about crabs: “for the most part all crabs have the 
right claw bigger and stronger than their left” (HA IV 3 527°6-7). For it certainly 
cannot hold for the most part that some crabs have their right claw bigger than 
their left. Their right claw is either bigger than the left or it isn’t. The same goes 
for any particular crab. With signs, by contrast, there are some that are related as 
particular to universal, as the fact that Socrates is wise and just is a sign that the 
wise are just. Therein lies the difference we were seeking. A sign can bea particular 
proposition; one that holds for the most part cannot. At the same time, though, it 
is not just a contingent fact that Socrates is both wise and just, as it might be that 
he was married to Xanthippe, but something (putatively) more robust than that, 
namely, a gappy necessity. 

Correctives (kolaseis): Or “punishments.” 


Note 112 

But character (éthos) exists .. . because it develops due to habit (ethos): Retain- 
ing éoti and 6t1. 

Something is habituated: See II 1 1220°1-5. 
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Note 113 
Since [all that is so]: Transposing émei (II 2 1220°39) to here for readability. 
Let character be this: Reading 190¢ totto, woyijs for OCT <to> 80¢ ttobtot 


WoXAs. 


Note 114 

In separate contexts (en tois apéllagmenois): It is not entirely clear what this phrase 
means (see Allan, p. 313n4). But these things are discussed in different contexts in 
Aristotle’s works (see next part of this note). 

States (hexedn): A state (hexis) is the penultimate stage in the development or 
bringing to completion of a capacity (dunamis), and is a relatively stable condition 
(Cat. 8 8°25-9°13) ensuring that a thing is “either well or badly disposed, whether 
intrinsically or in relation to something—for example, health is a state, since it is 
a disposition of this sort” (Met. V 20 1022°10-12). Thus in defining the virtues of 
soul (more specifically, of character) Aristotle first specifies their genus (NE II 5 
1106°12-13), namely, states (hexeis)—where a state is a condition “due to which 
we are well or badly disposed in relation to feelings” (1105°25-26). Then, making 
use of the doctrine of the mean, he goes on to tell us what the differentiae are of 
the states that are virtues: “Virtue . . . is a deliberately choosing state, which is in 
a mean condition in relation to us, one defined by a reason and the one by which 
a practically-wise person would define it” (II 6 1106°36-1107°1). At that point he 
implies he has discovered virtue’s “substance (ousia) and the account that states its 
essence (to ti én einai)” (1107*6-7). 


Note 115 
For the most part: See VIII 2 1247°32n678. 


Note 116 
Instead they are [just] felt: Retaining d\AG mao yet. 


Note 117 
Through induction and through argument (Jogos): The argument follows directly 
(II 3 1220°30-36); the induction begins at 1220°36. 


Note 118 

Paradigm (paradeigmatos): “I call... a rhetorical induction a ‘paradigm” (RA. I 
2 1356°4-6). Its meaning here, though no doubt broader, signals the beginning of 
the induction referred to at II 3 1220°30. On induction, see V 3 1139°18n336(4). 


Note 119 

Unscrupulousness, unworldliness, practical wisdom: “[T]here is no suggestion 
in NE that practical wisdom (phronésis), treated at length in NE VI, is a virtue to 
which the doctrine of the mean applies. These virtues are also absent from EE’ II, 
which does, however, include a discussion of ‘ready wit’ (eutrapelia), a virtue also 
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found in NE (cf. EE’ WI7 1234°4-23)....[C]ertainly, .. . it is hard to believe that, 
at any stage of his thought, Aristotle held that the doctrine of the mean was appli- 
cable to intellectual virtues as well as virtues of character. Although the unworldly 
(euéthés) man may lack the intelligence with which the practically-wise man is 
properly endowed, that is surely not something with which it is possible to be 
over-endowed; hence there is no symmetry in the characteristics of the unscrupu- 
lous and unworldly man vis-a-vis the man of practical wisdom” (Woods, p. 106). 


Note 120 
A rash person: Omitting kal. 


Note 121 
The one who is appetitive and . . . : Rejecting the OCT seclusions of 6 and kai. 


Note 122 

The one who tries to get more (pleonektikos): The verb pleonektein means to “get 
or have more,’ usually in the sense of more than one’s fair share—although Pol. V 
2 1302°1-2 makes it clear that it is possible to get more in a just way: “they see oth- 
ers, whether justly or unjustly, getting more of these” The corresponding disposi- 
tion, or character trait, is often greed (pleonexia), which, even if not always a vice, 
has a substantial potential to lead to vicious action. 


Note 123 

A self-deprecator (eirén): “Because self-deprecators (hoi eirénes) play down their 
qualities in what they say, they appear to have more sophisticated characters, since 
they do not seem to speak for the sake of profit but, rather, to avoid pompos- 
ity. But it is most of all the reputable qualities that they utterly deny, as indeed 
Socrates used to do” (NEIV 7 1127°22-26). And Socrates is, of course, the canoni- 
cal eirén, whose disavowal of expert craft knowledge of virtue is a commonplace 
in Plato’s portrait of him (Ap. 20d-e, 21b, Hp. Ma. 286c-d, 304d-e, La. 190b-c, 
Ly. 212a, 223b, Men. 71b, Prt. 361c, Rep. 354c). As a result many of his interlocu- 
tors—especially hostile ones—charge him with eiréneia (“irony” as it is usually 
translated in this context), thinking that he must have such knowledge if he is 
able to refute others (Ap. 38a, Grg. 489e, Rep. 337a, Smp. 216e). Aristotle, however, 
takes these disavowals at face value (SE 34 183°7-8), making “self-deprecation” a 
better translation. 


Note 124 

Coincidental (kata sumbebékos): A standard Aristotelian contrast is between what 
has an attribute coincidentally or contingently (kata sumbebékos or per accidens in 
Latin), making the attribute a coincident of it, and what has that attribute intrinsi- 
cally or non-contingently (kath’ hauto or per se) (Met. V 18 1022*24-36). Attri- 
butes that belong to something contingently are of no interest to a science of that 
thing, since they cannot be demonstrated to hold of it either universally or for the 
most part, and all science is demonstrative (VI 2 1026°3-5). But some coincidents 
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are demonstrable and so are of interest to science (see EE V 3 1139°18n336). These 
are the intrinsic coincidents or per se accidents— “the coincidents connected to the 
substances” (DA I 1 402°18)—that are not parts of a thing’s substance or essence, 
but are demonstrable from it, as having internal angles equal to two right angles is 
demonstrable from the definition of a triangle’s essence (APo. I 7 75°1, 22 83°19, 
Met. V 30 1025°30-32, XIII 3 1078°5-9). 

Whether theoretical or productive: Practical sciences (the usual third member of 
the triadic devision) are not mentioned, though practical thought is mentioned at 
16 1217°7 and a contrast drawn between theoretical knowledge of the truth and a 
politics (political science) concerned with “noble actions” (I 4 1215°1-2) that must 
nonetheless have “the sort of theoretical knowledge that makes evident not only 
the that but also the why” (I 6 1216°36-39). 


Note 125 

Sophistries (sukophantias): The following text illustrates the point at issue: “For 
what is contrary to the likely does also occur, so that even what is contrary to the 
likely is likely. And if this is so, what is not likely will be likely. But not uncon- 
ditionally so. Instead, as in contentious arguments, not adding with respect to, 
in relation to, and where, produces sophistry (sukophantian), so does the fact 
that the likely is not unconditional but likely in a certain respect” (Rh. II 24 
1402*13-18). 

The craftsmen of logico-linguistic arguments: That is, sophists. See I 8 
1217°17n64. 


Note 126 

Simply (haplés): The adjective haplous means “simple” or “single-fold.”” The adverb 
haplos thus points in two somewhat opposed directions. (1) To speak haplés some- 
times means to put things simply or in general terms, so that qualifications and 
conditions will need to be added later. (2) Sometimes to be F hapiés means to be 
F unconditionally or in a way that allows for no “ifs, “ands,” or “buts” (as at Top. 
II 11 115°29-35). In this sense, things that are F haplés are F in the strictest, most 
absolute, and most unqualified way (Met. V 5 1015°11-12), so that what is uncon- 
ditionally F is what is intrinsically F (VI 9 1151°2-3). 

More exactly (akribesteron): See V 7 1141°16n352. 

The opposite states: Namely, the virtues, discussed in Book III. 


Note 127 

Both the affection and its being of such-and-such a quality: When we call 
someone an “adulterer” we both name his affection, which is presumably an action- 
producing sexual desire that is aroused by someone it should not be aroused by 
(namely, someone else’s wife), and express its depraved quality. 


Noet 128 
Wanton aggression (hubris): “Wanton aggression consists in doing or say- 
ing things that involve shame for the one who suffers them, not in order that 
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something or other [beneficial] may come about for the agent himself, or because 
something [bad] has happened to him, but in order to take pleasure in it. For 
those who are doing the same thing back are not committing wanton aggression 
but revenging themselves. The cause of pleasure to those who commit wanton 
aggression, though, is that they think that they become more superior themselves 
by doing evil [to others] (that is why young people and rich ones are prone to wan- 
ton aggression, since they think themselves superior when they commit wanton 
aggression)” (Rh. II 2 1378°23-29). 


Note 129 
The distinctions: See II 2 1220°7-20. 


Note 130 
Feelings are distinguished . . . : See II 2 1220°12-14. 


Note 131 
Posited previously: At II 1 1220°26-37, 2 1220°34-36. 


Note 132 
Its pleasure: Retaining 1 Sov. 


Note 133 
Virtue has been assumed: At II 1 1220°26-37, 2 1220°34-36. 


Note 134 

[1] When not being pained or pleased as ordinary people are; [2] the good 
person, however, is pained or pleased as one should be: The difference between 
[1], where ordinary people’s level of enjoyment or tolerance of pain is the defining 
mark, and [2] where it is the good person’s level is clearest, perhaps, in the follow- 
ing text: “Each state has its own special set of things that are pleasant or noble, 
and an excellent person is perhaps distinguished most by his seeing what is true 
in each case, since he is like a standard and measure of them. In the case of ordi- 
nary people, however, deception seems to come about because of pleasure, which 
appears to be a good thing when it isn’t. So they choose what is pleasant as good 
and avoid what is painful as bad” (NE III 4 1113°31-°2). 


Note 135 
The inequality or similarity: Reading i) avicdty¢ i) Opototns for OCT and mss. 
THs AVLGOTNTOS f OWOLOTNHTOS. 


Note 136 

The ones in which people are in accord with: Reading ka®’ <d¢> ai for OCT ka’ 
ac. 

Investigated later on: See VIII 3 1249721-'23, V 1. 
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Note 137 
All or some of these medial conditions: See III 7 1234°23-34. 


Note 138 

All substances that are in accord with nature (hai ousiai kata phusin): Aristotle 
is thinking, as hai ousiai kata phusin indicates, exclusively of (sublunary) animate 
substances, which are the quintessential ones: “Special to the substance is that it is 
necessary for there always to preexist another substance, which is actual, to pro- 
duce it (for example, an animal if an animal is what comes to be), whereas for qual- 
ity or quantity this is not necessary, except potentially” (Met. VII 9 1034°16-19); 
“Perhaps indeed neither these [namely, a house or a tool] nor any of the other 
things that are not composed by nature are substances at all. For one might take 
the nature to be the only substance found in things that can pass away” (VIII 3 
1043°21-23). Superlunary animate substances, such as the primary god and the 
heavenly spheres, seem incapable of reproduction. 

Similarly, an animal: Reading (@ov dpoiws for OCT C@ov dv bhwe. 


Note 139 

Alone among the animals at least: The “at least” is presumably intended to leave 
room for other starting-points of action besides human beings: “We think about 
these stars as bodies only, that is, as units having a certain order, altogether inani- 
mate. But we should conceive of them as participating in action and life” (Cael. II 
12 292718-21). On action, see I 1 1214*12n3. 


Note 140 

Starting-points (archén): An arché (“starting-point,” “first principle”) is a pri- 
mary cause: “This is what it is for something to be a starting-point, that it is 
itself the cause of many things, with nothing above it being a cause of it” (GA 
V 7 788°14-16; also EE’ II 6 1222°29-31). On scientific starting-points, see V 3 
1139°18n336(5). 

Controlling (kuriai): Control (kurios) is fundamentally executive power or 
authority or the power to compel, so that a general is kurios over his army (NE III 
8 1116°29-'2) and a politician is kurios over a city and its inhabitants. Since what 
is kurios in a sphere determines or partly determines what happens within it, it is 
one of the most estimable or important elements in the sphere, so that what is less 
estimable than something cannot or should not control it (EE V 12 1143°33-35, 
13 1145*6-7). When Aristotle contrasts natural virtue of character with the kurios 
variety (13 1144°1-32), the control exerted by the latter seems to be teleological: 
the natural variety is a sort of virtue because it is an early stage in the development 
of mature virtue (compare Met. IX 8 1050°21-23). Hence kuria areté is “full virtue” 
or virtue in the full or strict sense of the term. Ta kuria, on the other hand, are the 
words that are in prevalent use among listeners: “By prevalent (kurion) I mean [a 
name or word] a given group would use, and by exotic one that others would. So 
it is evident that the same name can be both prevalent and exotic, although not 
for the same groups” (Po. 21 1457°3-5). Kuriés and haplés (“unconditionally”) 
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are often used interchangeably, for example, Cat. 13 14°24, as are kuriés and kath’ 
hauta (“intrinsically”), for example, Cat. 6 5°8. 

By which, presumably, the [primary] god rules (archei): Arché (“starting-point”) 
can also mean “rule.” So god rules by being a starting-point of movement. 


Note 141 

Especially (malist’): Because the starting-point is the primary cause, so that if it 
changes, everything below it must change as well. 

Except by doing away with a hypothesis: Suppose that H, hypothesized as a start- 
ing-point, entails P; if P is done away with (refuted) so is H (modus ponens), and 
with it anything else Q that is shown on the basis of H, so that P (one thing shown 
through H) does away with Q (another thing shown through H). 


Note 142 
The Analytics: See APo. 1 4. 


Note 143 
Those things that are up to human beings: Reading a for OCT {6}. 


Note 144 

Both virtue and vice would concern things that are voluntary (t6n hekousi6n): 
Probably best not taken to imply that both virtue and vice belong to “the class 
of things voluntary” (Rackham) or are “in the realm of the voluntary” (Inwood- 
Woolf). For it has not been shown that things that are up to us cannot be caused 
by states (virtue, vice) that are not up to us. 


Note 145 

Wish (boulésin): On what we might call the “official” view, wish seems to be the 
quintessential thought-involving desire (NE VI 2 1139°5). For wish is “always found 
in the rationally calculative part” (Top. IV 5 126°13; also DA III 9 432°5-7, Rh.1 10 
1369*2-4), so that “when something is moved in accord with rational calculation, 
it is moved in accord with wish” (DA III 10 433°23-25). At Pol. VII 15 1334°22-25, 
however, Aristotle seems to deviate from the official view: “spirit and wish, and 
furthermore appetite, are present in children straight from birth, whereas rational 
calculation and understanding naturally arise as they grow’ But the explanation for 
the deviation is not far to seek. When Aristotle discusses wish in the process of try- 
ing to explain deliberate choice, he writes: “[Deliberate choice] is not wish either, 
although it appears to be a close relative of it. For there is no deliberate choice 
of impossible things, and if someone were to say he was deliberately choosing 
them, he would seem silly. But there is wish for impossible things (adunatén)—for 
example, immortality. There is also wish concerning the sorts of things that could 
never come about through ourselves—for example, that a certain actor or athlete 
should win a victory prize. No one deliberately chooses things like that, but things 
he thinks can come about through him. Further, wish is more for the end, whereas 
deliberate choice is of the things that further the end” (NE III 2 1111b19-27). And 
when wish is understood in this way there is nothing especially rational about it, 
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which makes it easy to see why children are said to have it. This suggests that boulé- 
sis is being used in two different ways, one technical, the other loose and popular. 
There is, however, a way to reconcile the two. And this lies in the very definition of 
wish itself as a desire that is “unconditionally and in truth .. . [for] the good” but in 
each individual for “the apparent good” (NE III 4 1113°23-24). So what we ought 
to say is that wish, as a desire for the apparent good, is present in children straight 
from birth, and that with the proper habituation and training it can come to be for 
the real good, and so to be properly responsive to the deliberation that best furthers 
it, by having its “starting-point and cause” (EE’ II 10 1226°19-20) in it. 

Spirit (thumon): Aristotle often uses thumos and orgé (“anger”) interchangeably 
(Rh. I 10 1369°7, °11), and very often uses thumos in contexts where its aggressive 
side is highlighted (NE III 8 1116°15-1117°9). In other places, however, he says 
only that anger is “in (en)” the spirited part (Top. II 7 113°36-°1, IV 5 126°10), 
alongside other feelings, such as fear and hatred (IV 5 126°8-9). In one passage, 
indeed, he identifies thumos as the source not just of “negative” feelings but also 
of love and friendship: “thumos is what produces friendliness (philétikon), since 
it is the capacity of the soul by which we love (philoumen)” (Pol. VII 7 1327°40- 
1328°1). This is in keeping with his claim that if hatred is in the spirited part, then 
love, as its contrary, must be there too (Top. II 7 113°33-°3). Presumably, then, 
we should think of spirit as passionate—as “hot and hasty” (NE VII 6 1149*30)— 
rather than as always aggressive. 

Appetite (epithumian): “Appetite is concerned with what is pleasant and what is 
painful” (NE III 2 1111°16-17; also DA II 3 414°5-6). 


Note 146 

Would seem (doxeie) to be voluntary: Notice doxeie here and at II 7 12234, 
and dokei at 1223*30, 37, 1223°15, 19. Contrast these with tekmérion (“proof”) at 
1223°27 and apedeichthé (“has been demonstrated”) at II 8 1224*1, which refers 
back to 7 1223°28-36. This suggests that the latter arguments are more secure than 
the former. See Kenny-1, pp. 13-26. 


Note 147 

Evenus [of Paros]: 5th cent BC. Described as a poet (Plato, Phd. 60c-e) and as an 
orator (Phdr. 267a); a few fragments of his elegies survive. The line quoted—F8 
Diehl—also appears at Met. V 5 1015°29-30 and Rh. I 11 1370°11. 


Note 148 

Heraclitus [of Ephesus]: Flourished c. 500 BC. One of the greatest of the Preso- 
cratic philosophers and originator of the doctrine that everything flows or is in 
flux. Aristotle here and at Pol. VII 9 1315°*30-31 quotes an abbreviated version of 
DK B85 = TEGP 130 F85. At NE II 3 1105*1, perhaps referring to that passage or 
to some lost passage, we find “it is more difficult to fight against pleasure than to 
fight against spirit, just as Heraclitus says.” 

It pays with soul: The meaning is probably that spirit is difficult to fight against 
because it is willing to die rather than surrender. 
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Note 149 

With respect to the same aspect of the act (kata to auto tou pragmatos): Read- 
ing [to] Kata TO adtO for OCT 16 <abTO> Kata TO avTO (“But it is impossible for 
the same person to do the same thing voluntarily and involuntarily at the same 
time, with respect to the same aspect of the thing”). The point of this addition is 
to capture the two conflicting motivational sources present in a self-controlled 
or non-self-controlled action (wish, on the one hand, and appetite or spirit, on 
the other), so as to make a point about the relative voluntariness of actions stem- 
ming from them. Charles (p. 17) takes the text in a somewhat different direction. 


Note 150 

Proof (tekmérion): “A necessary sign is a proof. . . . I call ‘necessary’ those from 
which a deduction comes about. That is why indeed such a sign is a proof. For 
when people think that it is not possible to refute what has been stated, they think 
they are putting forward a proof, on the supposition that the matter has been 
shown and comes to an end” (Rh. I 2 1357°4-9). 

Anger (orgés): That is, spirit. See 7 1223°27n145. 


Note 151 
On the other hand . . . follows: OCT reads this sentence at the beginning of II 8. 


Note 152 
What is in accord with wish has been demonstrated not to be involuntary: At II 
7 1223°28-36. On wish, see 1223*27n145. 


Note 153 
As we saw: At II 7 1223°23-28. 


Note 154 

By force and compulsion: Because the natural movement of a stone (earth) 
is downward toward the center of the universe, that of fire upward toward the 
periphery (Cael. I 2 269°17-18), and movement contrary to nature is forced 
(EE I 8 1224718-19). 


Note 155 

Each acts having impulses contrary to himself: That is, the action that each of 
them does, and of which he himself is thereby the agent, he does due to an impulse 
that has a contrary within him, and in that sense one that is contrary to himself. 
Notice the contrast between the “intrinsic impulse” (the one with which the agent 
is identified) and the other impulse which, though also eternal, is not in that way 
intrinsic (II 8 1224°9-10). 


Note 156 
It has been stated, then, that [the self-controlled person and the one who lacks 
self-control] [1] alone seem to do things (poiein) by force and [2] involuntarily, 
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and this is due to a certain cause, namely, that [3] there is a certain similarity 
to the force that we say applies also to inanimate things: See II 8 1224*22-23. [1] 
Reading ovot with OCT and the mss. [2] Reading &kovtec with the mss. for OCT 
éxovtec (“voluntarily”). The worry is that no argument has been presented that the 
self-controlled person and the one who lacks self-control are the only people who 
do things by force and involuntarily (see Woods, p. 192). But if we think that no 
intentional doing—no action—can be done by force, since then the supposed doer 
is no more its agent than he is when someone pushes him or uses his hand (against 
his wish and appetite) to strike a third party (II 8 1224°13-14), which is what [3] 
requires, then [1] becomes less problematic. 


Note 157 
What was added to the definition: Namely, “when something moves contrary to 
this [intrinsic impulse] we say it does so by force” (II 8 1224*20). 


Note 158 
Doing a bad thing: Reading kaxov mpattetv with the mss. for OCT kaxac mpage 
(“will fare badly”). 


Note 159 

An element in them does: Such people are not forced by something outside them. 
However, appetite is forced by rational calculation (more particularly by the wish 
that depends on it) in self-controlled agents, and wish is forced by appetite in non- 
self-controlled ones. 


Note 160 
So that each of the two people acts in a way not contrary to nature: Reading 
WoTe <TwWc>. 


Note 161 
Puzzles: See Introduction, pp. xli-xlii. 


Note 162 
Further: Reading étt with the mss. for OCT jj (“or”). 


Note 163 

Even the ones one does: Reading kei [60a] for OCT dei doa (“always the ones one 
does”) and the mss. dei doa mpattet. On other interpretative issues, see Woods, 
p. 193. 


Note 164 

For in this way he will be acting under compulsion, and not by force, or not by 
nature: Rejecting the OCT addition of ye (“in this way he will be acting under com- 
pulsion, and not by force, or, at any rate, not by nature”). The fact that “by force and 
contrary to nature are the same” (Cael. III 2 300°23; also Met. XII 7 1072°12) makes 
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the proposal to read ov within the scope of ty (Kenny- 1, p. 44)—“neither by force nor 
by nature’—unlikely, since it involves the double denial of the same thing. Woods 
reads ottw yap avayKaopevoc Kai [uu] Bia mpaket, 7 od pvoet (“in this way he will 
be acting under compulsion, and by force, or at any rate not by nature”), claiming 
that “without the deletion of 1), Aristotle will be separating acting dvaykaCopevoc 
from acting Bia, a possibility of which there is no hint in the preceding lines (cf. *2, 
15), though the present sentence is intended to draw a conclusion” (Woods, p. 193). 
We should note, though, that II 8 1224°12, which distinguishes what is by force in a 
way from what is unconditionally by force, paves the way for a type of action done 
under compulsion but not unconditionally by force. See MM I 15 1188°12-24 where 
actions done by force (an external cause) are distinguished from those compelled or 
necessitated (by the consequences of acting one way or the other). 


Note 165 
Sympathetic consideration (suggnémén): Suggnémé, which is like pardon or for- 
giveness, is discussed in V 11. 


Note 166 

Philolaus [of Croton]: A 5th-cent Pythagorean philosopher. 

Some arguments (Jogous) are stronger than us: = DK44 B16 = TEGP 38 F11. 
“Arguments” picks up “rational calculations,’ which picks up “thoughts,” which 
picks up “works of thought,” which picks up “prophecies,” which are no doubt 
stronger because they (are supposed) to stem from a god. Thus when Priam is 
ordered by the goddess Iris to go to Achilles himself and ransom back the body of 
his son Hector, his wife Hecuba tells him not to go, since Achilles will take no pity 
on him. Priam replies: 


If it had been some other who ordered me, one of the mortals, 
one of those who are prophets, or priests, or diviners, 

I might have called it a ‘lie’ and we might rather have rejected it. 
But now, for I myself heard the god and looked straight upon her, 
I am going and this word shall not be in vain. If it is my destiny 
to die there by the ships of the bronze-armored Achaians, 

then I wish that.” (Homer, II. XXIV.220-226, trans. Lattimore) 


On what Philolaus may have meant—as opposed to what Aristotle may have taken 
him to mean—see Huffman, p. 334. 


Note 167 

For the ones (hoi) most impeding of the voluntary . . . as people acting by force, 
but voluntarily: I think that hoi (which could refer to people, as in Inwood- 
Woolf) in fact refers back to the Jogoi (“arguments”) that are stronger than we are 
(see previous note). For these Jogoi do impede the voluntary itself, on Aristotle's 
view, and not just our account or theory of it. The lacuna should then be filled to 
give something like the following overall meaning: “So, on the supposition that the 
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voluntary and the involuntary and their relation to what is by force needed investi- 
gation here, let this case be determined in this way (for the arguments most imped- 
ing of the voluntary [do not result in] people acting by force, but voluntarily)? 


Note 168 
This discussion has now concluded: That is, the one begun at II 8 1224°8. 
Remains to define: See II 7 1223°21-28. 


Note 169 

As happened with the daughters of Pelias: Pelias was the legendary king of Iol- 
cus. Medea wanted her husband Jason to have his throne. So she led his daughters 
(the Peliades) to believe that chopping him up and boiling him with herbs would 
restore his youth. Instead, it killed him. 

What (ho), due to ignorance and not coincidentally, one is doing: What one is 
doing is specified by its end or for-the-sake-of-which. As in the previous example 
Pelias’ daughters are trying to restore their father’s youth, ignorant of the fact that 
what they are doing will kill him. 


Note 170 

[1] Whatever, then, is [la] up to oneself not to do [1b] that one does not in igno- 
rance and [Ic] due to oneself is necessarily voluntary, and this is the voluntary: In 
[1a] what is up to oneself not to do is “what one’s nature is able to bear” not doing (II 8 
1225*25), where [1a-i] the nature in question consists of appetite and reason: “reason 
is among the things that are by nature starting-points, in that it will be present if one’s 
development is left to proceed and is not disabled, as also is appetite, in that it is present 
from the outset following birth” (9 1224°29-31). In cases of self-control reason (wish) 
cannot tolerate not doing what is contrary to appetite; in cases of lack of self-control 
appetite cannot tolerate not doing what is contrary to reason. That is why [1a-ii] “each 
of the two people acts in a way not contrary to nature, though [1a-ii] unconditionally 
each acts in accord with nature, although not the same nature” (9 1224°35-36). Here 
[1a-ii] is what makes the actions of both people voluntary and [1c] due to the agent 
himself: the starting-point of the action—reason in the case of self-control, appetite 
in the case of its lack—is in the agent. When [1] is unpacked a bit, then, it may seem 
quite similar to the definition given in the NE: “[2] The voluntary would seem to be 
[2a] what has its starting-point in the agent himself, when [2b] he knows the particu- 
lars in which the action lies” (III 2 1111°21-22). One difference, however, beyond the 
fact that the NE (1110°30-1111°21) gives a more detailed account of [2b] (= [1b]), is 
that we do not find any comparable use of the terminology of “what one’ nature is 
able to bear” For it is clear that many things that an agent who lacks self-control can- 
not bear go well beyond the excusing ones “that overstrain human nature and that no 
one could endure” (1 1110°*25-26). If they did not, we could not blame him for doing 
them when they are not in the excusing class. Nonetheless, precisely because we do 
blame the agent in such cases, and treat his actions as voluntary, it is unclear whether 
the absence of terminology amounts to an important difference in doctrine. For fur- 
ther discussion, see Charles, especially pp. 17-26. 
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Note 171 
Scientifically knowing (epistasthai) (indeed, knowing (kai eidenai)): See I 1 
1214°11n3. 


Note 172 

What genus (genos) it naturally belongs to and where (poi6/i/) to put it: Perhaps 
the meaning is that in the case of deliberate choice we might be in doubt both 
about its genus and its differentia (see 1 5 1216*30-31n36), or perhaps the meaning 
is vaguer or more redundant than that. 


Note 173 
It would be wish, appetite, or spirit: See II 7 1223*26-27. 


Note 174 

Being resilient (karterousin): Resilience (karteria) is a medial state between lux- 
uriousness and toughness (II 3 1221°9). It goes along with being hard (skléros) 
and so is the contrary of being soft (III 1 1229°2). At Cael. II 5 287°34 human 
conviction or certainty (pisteuein anthrépinos) is contrasted with a more resilient 
(karterikéteros) sort. Here the idea is that those in the grip of feelings are muster- 
ing their resilience so as to stick to their convictions. 


Note 175 
Appetite and spirit always involve pain: See II 3 1220°12-14. 


Note 176 

Belief (doxa): Belief is “no less about things that are eternal and things that are 
impossible than about things that are up to us” (NE III 2 1111°30-33), the latter 
being the perceptible particulars we can change through our voluntary actions. 
At the same time, belief (or anyway “mature” belief) presupposes a capacity for 
rational calculation: “Perceptual imagination . . . also belongs to the other animals, 
but the deliberative sort exists [only] in the rationally calculative ones. ... And 
this is the cause of these animals seeming not to have beliefs, namely, that they do 
not have the [imagination] that results from a deduction” (DA III 11 434*5-11). 
Hence the part of the soul that forms beliefs (doxastikon) is the same as the part 
that calculates or deliberates (NE VI 5 1140°25-26, 13 1144°14-15). Unlike calcu- 
lation and deliberation, however, which are types of inquiry, what one believes is 
“already determined,’ since belief is “not inquiry but already a sort of affirmation” 
(9 1142°11-14). That is why believing is of necessity done either falsely or truly. 
For it is a form of affirmation, and “to say of what is that it is not, or of what is not 
that it is, is false, whereas to say of what is that it is, or of what is not that it is not, is 
true, and so he who says of anything that it is, or that it is not, will say either what is 
true or what is false” (Met. IV 7 1011°26-28). It is also why believing is not up to us. 


Note 177 
The diagonal [of a square] is commensurable [with the side]: Reading tiv 
dtdauetpov obutetpov with the mss. for OCT tiyv dtapetpov <dtt d>obppEtTpov 
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(“that the diagonal is incommensurable”). The point is that one can believe what is 
impossible (II 10 1226*1n176). 


Note 178 
Always makes clear . . . what he is deliberately choosing: Reading dei <d> 
mpoatpovuevoc ti for OCT dei mpoatpovpeEvoc Ti <TIc>. 


Note 179 

Supposition (hupolépsis): Hupolépsis is like belief but unlike scientific knowledge, 
in that it can be false as well as true (NE VI 3 1139°15-18). But whereas belief 
must be based on rational calculation (EE’ II 10 1226*1n176), hupolépsis need not 
be: “hupolépsis is that by which we play a double game (epamphoterizomen) with 
everything, as to whether it is so or not so” (MM I 34 1197°30-31). The idea, then, 
is that hupolépsis is what allows us to take something as true or to take it as false— 
for example, for the sake of argument. 


Note 180 

Orthographers (hoi grammatikoi): Those who know grammar, but more espe- 
cially, orthography, and how to write the letters of the alphabet correctly, since the 
only error they can make is in perception of what letters they are making. 


Note 181 

In medicine it is possible to err in both ways: In medicine one can err in ratio- 
nally calculating (deliberating) about what medicine is best in this case, or in giv- 
ing the correct medicine (for example, by misperceiving the dosage). In writing 
the letters of the alphabet, by contrast, no one deliberates about how to write an 
alpha, but it is possible to miswrite one or to misperceive what one has written. If 
investigation did not stop with perception, so that further investigation was always 
required, there would be no place for it to stop. 


Note 182 

But it does seem that acting and wishing can be sudden: Reading doxei dé mpattetv 
kai BovAovtat with OCT and the mss.; Inwood-Woolf (following a suggestion of 
Susemihl) read Soxei dé deiv mpattetv Kai BobAovtat (“but people do all of a sudden 
form a belief that they should act or wish to act”). But see IT 10 1226*1n176. 


Note 183 
Whether for worse or better: Reading # with the mss. for OCT ei. 


Note 184 

For we all deliberate about the things we also deliberately choose, although we 
do not deliberately choose all the things we deliberate about: Reading dnavtec 
yap BovAevope8a & Kai mpoatpovpe8a, od pEvtoL ye A BovAEvdpEBa, Tavta 
mpoatpovue8a for OCT dmavtes yap PovAdpEBa & Kai mpoaipovpEesa, Od LEVTOL 
ye & BovAdpeOa (“for we all wish for the thing we deliberately choose, but it is not 
the case that we deliberately choose all the things we wish for”). 
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Note 185 
The deliberative part: See V 1 1139*1-15. 


Note 186 

Legislators are correct to distinguish some happenings (pathématon) as vol- 
untary, some as involuntary, some as premeditated: Reading ma8npdatwv with 
OCT and mss. Pathémata here are not feelings but rather actions looked at not 
exclusively from the perspective of the agent (as things he has done), but equally 
from that of the person affected by them, or to whom they happen or are done. 


Note 187 
Our investigation concerning justice: See IV 8 1135°11-1136°9. 


Note 188 
At the start of these discussions: See I 2 1214°6-14, II 6 1222°15-1223°9. 
The Analytics: See APo. 12. 


Note 189 

[1] The end is by nature always good, and [2] concerning it (peri hou) people 
deliberate in particular cases (kata meros) (for example, the doctor might delib- 
erate about whether to administer a drug, and the general about where to set 
up camp), for these the end, what is unconditionally best, is good: Since delib- 
eration is not about ends, but about what furthers ends, [2] cannot be describing 
a case in which people are deliberating about them. What a doctor or a general 
deliberates about is what to do to further what he takes as his end, and so not to be 
deliberated about. The end described in [1] as by nature always good, however, is 
not necessarily the one that is a good to the people in [2], which may not be good 
at all, since they may have a distorted perception of the good (II 10 1227°22, 31), 
and thus be deceived (1227°36) about what the good really is. Instead, it is what is 
in fact the unconditionally best end. 


Note 190 

Wish is by nature for the good, .. . but contrary to nature and due to distor- 
tion, also for the bad: “Non-rational capacities are such that one is productive 
of one thing, whereas the rational capacities are productive of contrary ones, 
so that [if they produced them in the way the non-rational ones do] they will 
produce contraries at the same time. But this is impossible. There must, then, be 
something else that is the controlling factor. I mean by this desire or deliberate 
choice. For whichever of two alternatives an agent desires in a controlling way, 
this it will do, whenever, in the way appropriate to the capacity in question, it 
meets up with what is capable of being affected. And so whenever anything that 
is capable in accord with reason desires what it has a capacity for, and has it in 
the way appropriate [for its activation], it is necessary for it to do this (Met. IX 
5 1048°8-15). 
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Note 191 

Contraries: “Said to be contraries are: [a] Those things differing in genus that can- 
not belong to the same thing at the same time. [b] The most different of the things 
in the same genus. [c] The most different of the things in the same recipient. [d] 
The most different of the things falling under the same capacity. [e] The things 
whose difference is greatest either unconditionally or in genus or in species” (Met. 
V 10 1018*25-31; also X 4 1055°13-17). 

Intermediates: “We say that those things are intermediates into which what 
changes must change earlier—for example, if we proceed from the highest string 
to the lowest by the smallest intervals, we will come earlier to the intermediate 
notes, and, in colors, if we proceed from white to black we will come earlier to pur- 
ple or gray than to black, and similarly in the other cases” (Met. X 7 1057°21-26). 


Note 192 

[1] It is impossible to go outside these, since [2] deception also brings about 
not random things but contraries where there are such, and [3] those contrar- 
ies that are contraries in accord with the relevant science: What [3] tells us is 
that [d] (see previous note) is the relevant sort of contrary. So, in the example of 
medicine (II 10 1227°26-28), the contraries are health and disease. And [1] it is 
impossible to go outside these because they are the most different of the things 
falling under the capacity of medicine, so that anything else must be between 
these. The deception referred to in [2] is cognate with the “distortion” mentioned 
at 1227°22, 31. Thus medicine in the hands of an evil doctor may be used, contrary 
to nature, to produce disease rather than health. 


Note 193 
Virtue and vice are concerned with pleasures and pains: See II 4 1221°37-39, 
1222°9-10. 


Note 194 

Virtue of character [is] a state that deliberately chooses what, in relation to 
us, is a medial condition in pleasures and pains: Compare this to the defini- 
tion given in the NE: “Virtue, then, is a deliberately choosing state, which is in a 
medial condition in relation to us, one defined by a reason and the one by which a 
practically-wise person would define it” (II 7 1106°37-1107°2). 

That is, the ones in respect of which, as he enjoys or is pained by them, someone 
is said to have a certain sort of character: Nothing in the NE corresponds to this 
qualification, which is a consequence of the fact that Aristotle defines the mean as 
a state that deliberately chooses intermediate pleasures and pains, so that “it then 
becomes necessary to restrict the things in question to those which are indicative 
of a person’s moral character” (Woods, p. 151). For an example of this restriction, 
see III 2 1230°21-1231°26. 


Note 195 
Virtue: That is, virtue of character. 
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Certain people: Not Socrates (on whom, see I 5 1216°2-8, V 13 1144°26-30), but 
the “present thinkers” referred to in the following text: “Socrates was not speak- 
ing correctly in saying that virtue is reason. For doing courageous things and just 
things is of no benefit, he thought, unless one knows and deliberately chooses 
them by reason. That is why he said, not correctly, that virtue is reason. But people 
nowadays do better. For they say that doing noble things in accord with correct 
reason is virtue. But even they are not correct. For someone might have done what 
is just correctly and in accord with correct reason (I mean having done it as cor- 
rect reason would order) without any deliberate choice at all, or knowing what is 
noble, but from a non-rational impulse. Nonetheless, this sort of action does not 
have what is praiseworthy. Instead, the way we define it is better, namely, that it is 
the reason-involving impulse toward the good. For something of this sort is in fact 
virtue, and is praiseworthy” (MM I 34 1198°10-22). 


Note 196 

We must speak about [virtue and self-control] later on: See especially VI 8 
1150°29-1151°28. 

For . . . praiseworthy things: The line of (quite compressed) thought seems to be 
this: (1) In fact, self-control makes the reason correct, and, of course, results in 
actions or works that are in accord with that reason. (2) Self-control is something 
praiseworthy. (3) “Awards of praise for virtue are due to works” (II 1 1219°8-9). (4) 
Therefore, the praiseworthiness of virtue is explained by self-control. (5) There- 
fore, “they say that doing noble things in accord with correct reason is virtue” 
(MM I 34 1198*14-15). 


Note 197 
Instead, this must be assumed: Reading aAAd dei for OCT GAAG 57}. 


Note 198 

If this is [what it is] to be healthy: Reading ei tode for OCT dei tode (“given that 
this thing needs to be healthy”). In order to be parallel to the mathematical case, 
it seems that the medical one must begin with a starting-point—a definition of 
health. See Met. VII 7 1032°6-10 (see next note). 

A triangle is two right angles: That is, the internal angles of a triangle are equiva- 
lent to two right angles. 


Note 199 

Of understanding (noéseds), then, it is the end that is starting-point, but of 
action it is the end result of understanding: “What is healthy comes to be when 
one has understood as follows: Since this is what health is, necessarily if the thing 
is to be healthy, this must be present—for example, a uniform state—and if the lat- 
ter is to be present, there must be heat, and the doctor goes on, always understand- 
ing (noei) in this way, until he is led to a final this that he himself is able to produce. 
Then the movement from this point onward is called a ‘production —the one that 
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leads to being healthy” (Met. VII 7 1032°6-10). Here “this is what health is” is a 
definition of health, which is the end, in this case of a production, grasped by 
understanding. And the starting-point of the production proper (the movement) 
is “the final this” that the producer himself is able to produce. The case of action is 
structurally the same. On understanding, see EE‘ 1 18 1217°31n67. 


Note 200 

Now the mean is a for the sake of something, and of it virtue is cause, [namely, 
of] the deliberately choosing being for the sake of it: Reading ov aitia 1) dpeti, 
TO mpoatpeio8at od Evexa with OCT, Dalimier, Décarie, and the mss.; Inwood- 
Woolf and Woods read od aitia 1) dpeti] TH MpoatpeioBat ob Evexa (“now that for- 
the-sake-of-which is the mean, of which virtue is cause by deliberately choosing 
for the sake of [it]”). 


Note 201 

The activity ... more praiseworthy: We have no direct access to an agent’s delib- 
erate choices (or what his intentions are), instead these must be inferred from 
the works or deeds he does. But it is the deliberate choices, not the works (which 
may have stemmed from evil choices or intentions) that are praiseworthy (see II 1 
1219°15-16), whereas what is choiceworthy are the noble activities or actions that 
virtue of character makes us deliberately choose to do. 


Book III 


Note 202 
There are medial conditions present in the virtues: Reading 7 eioi peodtyTEc ev 
Taic apetaic for OCT peodtytéc eioi tte év Taig dpetaict. 


Note 203 
Our previous catalogue: See II 3 1221°17-19. 


Note 204 

Paronymously (parénumés): “When things get their name from something, with 
a difference of inflection (ptdsei), they are said to be paronymous—for example, 
from grammar, the grammarian, and from courage, the courageous person” (Cat. 
1 1°12-15). Paronymy is not simply a linguistic phenomenon, then, but also an 
ontological one, since it is things that are paronymously related not names. Thus 
the definition of a rash person is a person in whom rashness is present, and of a 
grammarian, a person in whom the knowledge of grammar is present. 


Note 205 


If it is what is frightening to himself, what is frightening to him would be great 
and numerous frightening things: Reading ei dé ta abta, ein dv adTa peyara 
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kai ToAAA PoBepa for OCT <ovd’>ei Ta adTH, <ei p> ely {Av} adTO peydAa Kai 
ToAha PoBepa; and reading MoAAd Pofepa, PoBov TomTIKa Exadotw for OCT 
TOAAG PoBepa. <poPepa dé Ta> POBov NomTIKd ExdoTtw (“And frightening things 
are those productive of fear in each individual”). 


Note 206 
Which are frightening to him in one way: Rejecting the OCT addition of paivetat 
(“which appear frightening to him in one way”). 


Note 207 

[1] Sickly people, weak people, and cowards, however, are somewhat affected 
also by affections that are common (koinén), except both more quickly and 
more so than ordinary people, [2] and, further, are affected, either not at all 
or [only] slightly, by what does affect ordinary people: In [1] koinén refers to 
things that sickly people, weak people, and cowards, in common with ordinary 
people, are somewhat affected by, except more quickly and more intensely than 
ordinary people are; [2] refers to things that ordinary people are affected by, but 
that sickly people, weak people, and cowards are not affected by at all, or only 
slightly. For example, ordinary people are pained if they fail to endure something 
that an ordinary person should endure, whereas a sickly person, a weak person, or 
a coward is not pained (or is only slightly so) if he fails to endure what an ordinary 
person does. 


Note 208 
The courageous person alone: Reading 6 dé avdpeiog ovoc with the mss. for 
OCT 6 dé avdpeiog LOvov. 


Note 209 

Political courage (politiké): Plato defines such courage as the power to “preserve 
through everything the correct and law-inculcated belief about what is terrible 
and what isn’t” (Rep. 430b-c). 


Note 210 

The man who killed the tyrant in Metapontum: The reference may be to Anti- 
leon of Metapontum, who assassinated Archelaus tyrant of Heraclea to rescue his 
boyfriend Hipparinus from the latter (see Plutarch, Moralia 760c). 

The legendary one in Crete: The reference is uncertain, but may be to Theseus, 
who was helped by his lover Ariadne to slay the Minotaur. 


Note 211 

Special attribute (idion): “A special attribute is what does not make clear the 
essence of a thing yet belongs to that thing alone and is predicated convertibly of 
it—for example, it is idion of human to be capable of learning grammar, since if 
someone is human he is capable of learning grammar, and if he is capable of learn- 
ing grammar he is human” (Top. I 5 102°18-22). 
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Note 212 
Where the feelings of the soul are concerned: Rejecting the OCT addition of via 
(“where some feelings of the soul are concerned”). 


Note 213 

Spirit . . . involves the hope of revenge: “Let anger (orgé) be desire, involving 
pain, for apparent revenge, because of apparent contempt on the part of someone 
unfitted to treat the person himself, or one of those close to him, with contempt. 
If, then, this is what anger is, the angry person must always be angry at some par- 
ticular individual (for example, with Cleon not with [the kind] human), because 
the individual has done or is going to do something to him or one of those close to 
him, and all anger must be accompanied by some sort of pleasure, namely, the one 
from the hope of being revenged. For it is pleasant to think that he will get what he 
seeks, and no one seeks things that are apparently impossible for him to attain, and 
the angry person seeks what is possible for him to attain. That is why it has been 
well said of spirit (thumou) that: 


Far sweeter than dripping honey 
It grows in the hearts of men. [Homer, IJ. XVIH.109-110] 


For a sort of pleasure actually follows along because of this, and also because angry 
people spend their time in taking revenge through thinking, and so the appear- 
ance that occurs at that time produces pleasure, as in the case of dreams” (Rh. II 2 
1378°30-°10). On spirit and anger, see EE’ II 7 1223°27n145. 


Note 214 

Agathon: Distinguished Athenian tragedian of the late 5th cent BC. Plato’s Sympo- 
sium memorializes his victory at the Lenaia (one of the annual Athenian dramatic 
festivals) of 416 BC. Aristotle quotes Fr. 7 Nauck. 


Note 215 
Chiron: The wound that the centaur Chiron accidentally received from one of 
Heracles’ poisoned arrows was so painful that he prayed to have his immortality 
removed. 


Note 216 
Socrates thought: See II 1 1229°15-16. 


Note 217 

Theognis: A lyric poet from Megara (late 7th or mid 6th cent BC). Aristotle quotes, 
In. 177 Diehl. The thought is this: “People feel confident . . . if they think they have 
more or better resources in which superiority makes them fearsome—these are a 
quantity of money, of strong bodies, of friends, of lands, and of armaments for war, 
either all of them or the most important ones” (Rh. II 5 1383°25-3). 
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Note 218 

Sorts of causes: Reading aitiwv with the mss. for OCT avdpeiwv (“sorts of 
courage’). 

“And shame . . .”: Not in our text of I/., but at XII.105 Hector says, “I feel shame 
before Trojans and the Trojan women.” 

“Polydamas . . .”: IJ. XXII.100. 


Note 219 
Stated earlier: At II 10 1227°5-11, 11 1227°34-1228°7. 


Note 220 
Disciplined (kekolasmenos) .. . intemperate (akolastos): Akolasia means “lack of 


> 


discipline,” from the cognate verb kolazein (“discipline? “punish”). 


Note 221 

We previously described: Perhaps a reference to II 3 1221°19-23, but more likely 
to what has just preceded at HI 2 1230°27-28, where akolasia is connected to 
kolazein and transferred from it to the state contrary to temperance (1230°5-6) 
and concerned with certain pleasures and pains. 

Transfer (metapheromen): “Metaphor is the application to something of a name 
belonging to something else (allotriou), either from genus to species, species to 
genus, species to species, or by analogy” (Po. 21 1457°6-9). 


Note 222 

The same pleasures: Reading tac abtac dovac with the mss. for OCT tabtac 
tas 1Sovac (“these pleasures”). The reference is to the “certain pleasures” (III 2 
1230°9-10) with which the various sorts of intemperance are concerned. 


Note 223 

The boorish ones (agroikous): See HI 7 1234°3-23. 

Necessary pleasures: “Some of the things productive of pleasure are necessary, 
however, and others are intrinsically choiceworthy but can be taken to excess. The 
necessary ones are the bodily ones (I mean such things as the ones concerned with 
food or the need for sex, that is to say, such bodily ones as we took temperance 
and intemperance to be concerned with). Others, though, are not necessary but 
intrinsically choiceworthy (I mean, for example, victory, honor, wealth, and other 
such things as are good and pleasant)” (EE VI 4 11147°23-31). 


Note 224 
Those beguiled by the Sirens: The song of the Sirens lured sailors to their death. 
See Homer, Od. XII.165-200. 


Note 225 
Some extraordinary (teratédes) case: “The teras [usually: ‘monster’] is among the 
things that are contrary to nature, not contrary to all nature, though, but the one 
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that holds for the most part” (GA V 4 770°9-11). The classic example is that of 
Orpheus, to whose music, as Shakepeare puts it, “plants and flowers ever sprung.” 


Note 226 
Stratonicus: A famous Athenian lute player and wit (c. 410-360 BC). 


Note 227 
Philoxenus: A character in ancient comedy. 


Note 228 
We shall make: In VI 4. 


Note 229 

Due to spirit (thumou): Or, to anger. Thumos seems to be best understood 
as referring in particular to anger in this chapter. See II 7 1223*27n145, III 1 
1229°31-32n213. 


Note 230 
We catalogued: See II 3 1220°38, 1221°15-17, 1221°12-15 (the terms used are 
somewhat different). 


Note 231 

Contempt (oligérias): “Contempt is an activation of belief concerned with what 
appears to be worth nothing .. . there are three kinds (eidos) of contempt: despis- 
ing, spite, and wanton aggression. For the one who despises is contemptuous (for 
the things people despise are the ones they think are worth nothing, and the ones 
they think are worth nothing they have contempt for)” (Rh. II 2 1378°10-17). 


Note 232 
This inequality: That is, the inequality of excess and deficiency. 


Note 233 

Wealth (chrématén): Wealth consists of the store of goods required by household 
managers and politicians to ensure the self-sufficiency of the household or city 
(Pol. 1 8 1256°26-39). 


Note 234 

A shoe is used as a shoe: Reading ypfjtat yap <f> dno0djua <i bnodSha> for 
OCT xpijtat yap <> brodrpatt <o Sedpevoc>: “Each piece of property has two 
uses, both of which are uses of it intrinsically, but not uses of it intrinsically in the 
same way. Instead, one properly belongs to the thing, while the other does not 
properly belong to it—for example, as regards a shoe, its use in wearing it and its 
use in exchange. For both are uses to which a shoe can be put. For someone who 
exchanges a shoe in return for money or food with someone who needs a shoe is 
using the shoe insofar as it is a shoe. But this is not the use that properly belongs 
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to it. For it does not come to exist for the sake of exchange. And it is the same way 
with other pieces of property as well” (Pol. I 9 1257*6-14). 


Note 235 

Acquiring wealth in accord with nature: The following text explains: “This sort 
of craft of exchange [of useful things for useful things] . . . is neither contrary to 
nature nor is it any kind (eidos) of craft of wealth acquisition. For it existed as a 


replenishment of a self-sufficiency that is in accord with nature. . .. Once money 
was devised, necessary exchange gave rise to the second of the two kinds (eidos) 
of crafts of wealth acquisition, namely, the craft of commerce... . [But] the craft 


of natural wealth acquisition and natural wealth are of another sort, and it is [a 
part of] household management, whereas the craft of commerce is productive of 
goods, not in every way, but through their exchange. And it seems to be concerned 
with money, since money is the element and limit of exchange. . . . The neces- 
sary sort [of wealth acquisition is] a natural part of household management, being 
concerned with food, and that it is not unlimited like the other, but has a defining 
mark” (Pol. I 9 1257*28-1258°18). 


Note 236 

The more and the less (mallon kai hétton): The more and the less corresponds to 
our notion of degree, and so is connected to the notion of increasing and decreas- 
ing—tightening and loosening (epiteinein kai aniésin). Thus as a musician tight- 
ens or loosens his instrument’s strings until a certain target note is struck (Pol. 
IV 3 1290°22-29), so too with vocal cords, sinews, and other string-like things 
(GA V 7 787°10-24). Hence Aristotle employs the notion of tightening and loos- 
ening wherever a certain tripartite structure is thought to exist, consisting of a 
continuous underlying subject (to mallon kai hétton), a pair of opposed attributes 
that can vary in degree, and a target, typically a medial condition of some sort, 
that can be achieved by tightening or loosening the underlying subject to change 
the degree of the attributes. As a result, he speaks of tightening and loosening in 
characterizing a wide range of phenomena, from the parts of animals to politi- 
cal constitutions (Pol. V 9 1309°18-31, Rh. I 4 1360°23-30). In the case of noses 
and other such parts, the continuous underlying subject is flesh and bone (or its 
shape), the pair of opposite attributes is hooked and snub, and the target—which 
lies somewhere in between the two, and so (as in political constitutions) in a 
mean of some sort—is being a straight nose, or at the very least a nose of some 
sort. In the case of colors, too, while many are constituted out of white and black 
in some definite ratio, others are constituted in “some incommensurable ratio of 
excess or deficiency,’ and so are apt for tightening and loosening (Sens. 3 439°30). 
Because to mallon kai hétton is found in many different genera, it cannot be the 
subject matter of any of the first-order sciences, since these are restricted to a 
single genus (EE V 3 1139°18n336), but is instead studied by dialectic (Top. II 
10 114°37-115°24) and rhetoric (Rh. II 23 1397°12-29), which are transgeneric 
sciences. 
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Note 237 
Seeing that: Reading 6te for OCT fétet <...>. te + present indicative has here a 
causal rather than a temporal sense. 


Note 238 

Tend to despise (kataphronétikon): “There are three kinds of contempt (oligérias): 
despising (kataphronésis), spite (epéreasmos), and wanton aggression (hubris)” 
(Rh. II 2 1378°14-15). The difference among these must be gleaned from what 
Aristotle says about them, especially in the cases of oligéria (sometimes appearing 
in translations as “belittling”) and kataphronésis (sometimes appearing in transla- 
tions as “contempt”). 


Note 239 

For the courageous thinks . . .: Reading péya yap oletat. . . Kai mao ob Mav 
oBepov for OCT péya yap <ovdév> oletat.. . Kai TANVOc (“for the courageous 
person thinks that nothing shameful is great [danger], and that even a large num- 
ber of them is nothing to be afraid of”). 


Note 240 

Antiphon: Antiphon of Rhamnus, a 5th-cent Athenian politician and sophist con- 
demned to death for his part in the revolution of the Four Hundred in 411 BC. See 
Thucydides, VIII.68.2. On Agathon, see III 1 1229°41n214. 


Note 241 
Popular reputation: Reading tv moAAOv [Kai] 5dEn<. 


Note 242 
As we said: At III 5 1232739-°5, 
Each of them: Retaining éxdaotn. 


Note 243 
As we catalogued them: At II 3 1221°10, 31-33. 


Note 244 
Being concerned with nothing having greatness: Reading mepi obdév éx<ov> WV 
weye8oc for OCT mepi ovdév Et’ wv peyeBoc. 


Note 245 
Nor to be blamed: Reading ode 1 for OCT 1@ odte. 


Note 246 


This sort of medial condition, and has an eye: Reading tij¢ toitavtys WeodTHTOG 
kai for OCT tij¢ ToLravtns LEecoTHTOG, Kal. 
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Note 247 
The one . . . is nameless: His vice, however, is earlier called “extravagance” (II 3 
1221°11). 


Note 248 

His beloved: That is, the one who used to be his boyfriend. 

One... due to abundance of resources (di’ exousian): Di’ exousian can also mean 
something like “to gain office.” But this seems irrelevant to pretension. The idea 
seems rather to be that a person’s expenditure should be proportional to, among 
other things, his wealth. 


Note 249 

For it belongs to what is appropriate in accord with worth: Reading (kai yap tod 
mpémtovtog Kat’ a€iav), which OCT obelizes as corrupt. 

The embassy that Themistocles conducted to Olympia: See Plutarch, Life of The- 
mistocles 5. Themistocles was an Athenian politician and general (c. 529-459 BC). 
In 480 BC he commanded the Greek forces against the Persians. 

Cimon: Member of a wealthy and politically powerful family, he was—with his 
rival Themistocles—one of the most influential men in Athens in the 470s BC and 
a successful general. 


Note 250 
What appears best: Rejecting the OCT addition of mavtwv. 


Note 251 
Tending to despise: Rejecting the OCT addition of aAAd. 


Note 252 
The truthful (aléthés) and candid (haplous) person: Or “the sincere and simple.” The 
opposite of the aléthés is the pseudés (III 7 1234*33)—the false or insincere person. 


Note 253 
As Homer puts it: For example, J/. HI.203, Od. 11.52. 


Note 254 
Unwitty (dustrapelou): Dustrapelos as applied to a person usually means “intrac- 
table” or “stubborn,” but here is serving as the contrary of eutrapelos (“witty”). 


Note 255 
Not the one we speak of by transference: As “buffoons are also called ‘witty’ 
because they are thought sophisticated” (NE IV 8 1128*14-15). 


Note 256 
Of this sort . . . of this sort: In both cases the sort in question is the one that, as in 
accord with reason, a witty person would find funny. 
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Jibe (skémma): Sképtein is often translated as “joking” but seems closer in mean- 
ing to “jibing” or “mocking,” or “putting down,’ since “the person who jibes 
(sképtén) is the one who aims to expose faults of soul or body” (Po. II = Janko, 
p. 37). Wit—jibing well—is thus “well-educated wanton aggression” (Rh. II 12 
1389°11-12). 


Note 257 
In later discussions: See V 13 1144°1-17. 


Note 258 
The extremes are in a way present in the mean: As we might think of black and 
white as being present in gray. 


Note 259 
The two first mentioned: Reading mp@ta with the mss. and most eds. for OCT 
mpotepov. The reference is presumably to II 5 1222°22-°4, but see also 2 1230°15-20. 


Boox IV (NE V) 


Note 260 

Underlying conditions (hupokeimena): A hupokeimenon is often the underlying 
(hupokeisthai) subject, which can persist through change, as Socrates can per- 
sist through change, from being bearded to being clean shaven. If the change 
in question is a substantial or existence change, so that it is the coming to be 
or passing away of a substance, the hupokeimenon is matter. Here, however, the 
hupokeimena are the underlying conditions of a state, including those that help 
produce it. Thus the unconditionally best constitution is contrasted with the best 
one achievable ek tén hupokeimenon or “given the underlying conditions” (Pol. 
IV 1 1288°25-26). 


Note 261 

Homonymy (homénumian): “Things are said to be homonymous when they have 
only a name in common, but the account of the substance [= essence] that cor- 
responds to the name is distinct—for example, both a human and a picture are 
animals. These have only a name in common and the account of the essence cor- 
responding to the name is distinct. For if we are to say what it is for each of them 
to be an animal, we will give a special account to each” (Cat. 1 1°1-6). 

Keys: The clavicle, or collar bone, may be called a “key (kleis)” because it rotates 
on its axis when the shoulder is abducted or drawn back, or because its some- 
what hooked shape was like that of an early sort of key, which was a hook pushed 
through a door from the outside to raise the latch. 


Note 262 
In accord with their virtue: Retaining Kat’ dpetiyy. 
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Note 263 

Happiness and its parts: See I 3 1214°26n14. 

Political community (politiké koinénia): A community consists of a group of people 
(or other animals) who engage in a common (koinos) enterprise that involves sharing 
something with one another (koinénein) (Pol. II 1 1260°39-40). It is political when 
it is governed by a constitution. The canonical political community is the city (polis). 


Note 264 
“Neither. . 2”: Euripides, Melanippe, Fr. 486 Nauck. 
“Tn justice .. .”: Theognis, 147 Diehl. 


Note 265 

Complete use of complete virtue: Reading tijc teAeiac dpetijis ypijoic ott tedeia 
for OCT tijc teheiac apetiis xpijoic éottv (“the use of complete virtue”). Compare: 
“Happiness .. . is some sort of activation or complete use (chrésis tis teleios) of 
virtue” (Pol. VII 8 1328°37-38). 


Note 266 
Bias of Priene: One of the Seven Sages, men famous for their wisdom (6th cent BC). 


Note 267 
Justice . .. seems to be the good of another: A view associated with the sophist 
Thrasymachus (Plato, Rep. 343c). 


Note 268 

Their being (einai) is not the same: When something considered in one way sat- 
isfies one account or definition and satisfies another account or definition when 
considered in a different way, the object considered in the first way differs in being 
from the same object considered in the second way. See also V 7 1141°23-24. 


Note 269 
We distinguished: At IV 1 1129°32-°1. 


Note 270 

What produces virtue as a whole . .. : “The virtue of the part must look to the 
virtue of the whole, it is necessary to look to the constitution in educating both 
women and children, if indeed it makes any difference to the excellence of a city 
that its children be excellent, and its women too. And it must make a difference. 
For the women are half of the free population, and from children come those who 
share in the constitution” (Pol. I 13 1260°14-20). 


Note 271 

We must determine later: See NE X 9 1180°14-°28. 

Good man... good citizen: “The virtue of a citizen must be relative to the con- 
stitution. If, then, there are indeed several kinds (eidos) of constitutions, it is clear 
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that there cannot be one virtue that is the virtue of an excellent citizen, namely, 
complete virtue. But the good man, we say, is such in accord with one virtue, 
namely, the complete one. It is evident, then, that it is possible for someone to 
be an excellent citizen without having acquired the virtue in accord with which 
someone is an excellent man” (Pol. III 4 1276°30-34). 


Note 272 

Fair or equal: A fair share is an equal (ison) one, an unfair share an unequal (ani- 
son) one. “Fair or equal” translates ison when the equality aspect of it is playing a 
role in the argument. 

The too much and the too little (to pleon kai to elatton): Literally, “the more 
and the less,” on which see HI 4 1232*11n236, but here what is more, by being more 
than the mean, is too much, and what is less than the mean, too little. 


Note 273 

To democrats, worth lies in freedom: With the result that all free citizens are of 
equal worth. 

To oligarchs, in wealth: Since participation in office is based on a wealth 
assessment. 

To others, in good breeding: As in aristocracies of blood. 

And to aristocrats, in virtue: In aristocracies proper, where the best in virtue rule. 


Note 274 

Number consisting of units alone: That is, a “pure” number, such as 1, 2, 3, 4. 
These numbers are proportional: 1:2::2:4. But so too are “applied” numbers, such 
as 2 ounces, 4 feet, and 12 men. 


Note 275 
Animate justice (dikaion empsuchon): Or “justice personified,” as we might say. 


Note 276 
Intermediary (meson): That is, a sort of mean. 


Note 277 

The second was exceeding the mean by one times the amount and the mean was 
exceeding the thing from which something was subtracted by one times the 
same amount: Imagine a line AB divided into two equal segments AD (6 units), 
DB (6 units). ED (2 units) and DC (2 units) are equal segments of AD and DB. 


A E D C B 
4 2 2 4 


Aristotle is imagining that ED is subtracted from AD, resulting in AE (4 units) and 
added to DB, resulting in EB (8 units). EB (8 units) now exceeds AE (4 units) by 
(2 x 2) units. The mean is 6 units. The share EB (8 units) that is too much exceeds 
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the mean by (1 x 2) units and the mean exceeds the share that is too little, AE (2 
units), by (1 x 2) units. 


Note 278 
The greatest share (tou megistou): The share of the party who gets more. 


Note 279 

Let the lines AA’... : This case is more general than the previous one, since it 
does not assume that the amount subtracted from one party in the transaction is 
equal to the amount added to the other. 


Note 280 

This . . . quality: This sentence is repeated at IV 5 1133°14-16. OCT, in common 
with most editions, deletes it here, not there. I delete it there, not here. “This” 
probably refers to the claim made at IV 4 1132*26-30. The idea is that injustice 
will occur if the producer produces more (or less) than the recipient of his product 
receives or vice versa. 


Note 281 
Grants immunity: That is, grants immunity to the one who profits, from a charge 
of having made an unjust transaction. 


Note 282 
Counter to what is voluntary (para to hekousion): Compare IV 2 1131*5-9, 4 
1131°25-26. 


Note 283 

The Pythagoreans used to say: See DK 14 (Pythagoras), 44 (Philolaus) = TEGP, 
pp. 486-515, 47 (Archytas of Tarentum). Aristotle seems to draw primarily on Phi- 
lolaus, although his monograph On the Pythagoreans suggests that he also relied 
on other sources. 


Note 284 
“If a person .. 2: Hesiod, Fr. 286. Rhadamanthys, the son of Zeus and Europa, 
was one of the judges of the dead in Hades. See Plato, Ap. 41a, Grg. 523e, Lg. 948b. 


Note 285 
{...}: Read at IV 4 1132°9-11. 


Note 286 
If people did not need things . . .: See Plato Rep. 369b-370a. 


Note 287 
Money... : See Pol. 1 9 1257°34-°17. 
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Note 288 
One based on a hypothesis: To the effect that a convention (nomos) assigning a 
monetary value to all exchangeable goods has been adopted by the relevant parties. 


Note 289 

Minae: A mina (pl. minae) was the weight of 100 drachmas (or, as an amount of 
money, the 100 drachmas themselves). A drachma weighed about 0.15 ounces. So 
a mina weighed 15.15 ounces, or just about 1 pound. 


Note 290 

Have nothing politically just in their relations with each other: “We should first 
take as a starting-point that many constitutions have come into existence because, 
though everyone agrees about justice and proportional equality, they are in error 
about it, as we also mentioned earlier. For democracy arose from those who are 
equal in some respect, thinking themselves to be unconditionally equal, since, 
because they are equally free, they think they are unconditionally equal. Oligarchy, 
on the other hand, arose from those who are unequal in some respect, taking them- 
selves to be wholly unequal, since, because they are unequal in property, they take 
themselves to be unconditionally unequal. And so the former claim to be worthy 
of an equal share of everything, on the grounds that they are all equal, whereas the 
latter, because they are unequal, seek to get more (for a bigger share is an unequal 
one). All these constitutions, then, have a certain sort of justice, although uncon- 
ditionally they are mistaken. . . . Those who are outstanding in virtue .. . alone 
are the ones it is most reasonable to regard as unconditionally unequal” (Pol. V 1 
1301*25-1). 


Note 291 

There is not always injustice: [IV 6 1134°17-23 explains. Agents can do unjust 
actions from motives other than deliberate choice and thus without themselves 
being unjust. Among such agents, doing injustice exists but not injustice. Since 
this is true in the case of particular injustice, it will also be true in the case of politi- 
cal justice, when—as Aristotle is supposing (1134°35-°6)—the laws embodying 
the latter are themselves just. 


Note 292 
As we also said earlier: At IV 1 113073. 


Note 293 

Politically just . ..: At IV 6 1134°29-31 political justice is in accord with law. At 
1134°26-27 it “is found [1] where people share a communal life (bios) [2] with a 
view to self-sufficiency and [3] are free and equal.” Since a thing’s bios is natural 
to it, [1] implies that political justice is found among people naturally subject to 
law in their relations with each other, while [2] implies that the community such 
people constitute is a city. A citizen of a city, however, is “commonly someone who 
shares [equally] in ruling and being ruled” (Pol. III 13 1283°42-1284*1), and [3] 
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implies that political justice is found among people sharing equally in ruling and 
being ruled. 


Note 294 

The just in a household: “For a wife and children are both ruled as free people, 
but not with the same mode of rule. Instead, a wife is ruled in a political way, 
children in a kingly one. For a male, unless he is somehow formed contrary to 
nature, is by nature more capable of leading than a female, and someone older 
and complete than someone younger and incomplete. Now in most cases of rule 
by politicians, people take turns at ruling and being ruled, because they tend to 
be equal by nature and to differ in nothing. Nonetheless, whenever one person is 
ruling and another being ruled, the one ruling tries to distinguish himself in dress, 
titles, and honors from the ruled—as for example in what Amasis said about his 
footbath. Male, by contrast, is always related to female in this way. The rule over 
the children, on the other hand, is kingly. For a begetter rules on the basis both of 
affection and age, and this is a kind (eidos) of kingly rule” (Pol. I 12 1259°39-?12). 


Note 295 

Brasidas: A distinguished Spartan general (d. 422 BC), on whom see Thucydides, 
V 11. After his death a cult was established for his worship at Amphipolis, close to 
Aristotle's birthplace in Stagira. Such hero cults were common, since heroes, a bit 
like Christian saints, were conceived of as beings with a special status, intermedi- 
ate between gods and ordinary human beings. 

Decrees (psephismatédé): A law (nomos) is a relatively permanent enactment, 
universal in scope and applicable on many different occasions even if, as here, it 
happens to deal with a particular person. A decree (pséphisma) is a singular enact- 
ment, adapted to particular circumstances (IV 10 1137°27-32), stating what is to 
be done in a single particular case, and thus the last thing reached in a piece of 
practical deliberation (V 8 1141°24-28). The political liabilities of government by 
decree rather than law are discussed in Pol. IV 5 1292*4-37. 


Note 296 

The right hand . . . ambidextrous: “Among just things, some are by nature, oth- 
ers by law. But one must not suppose them to be so in such a way that they could 
never change. For even the things that are [the way they are] by nature participate 
in change. I mean, for example, that if all of us always practiced throwing with the 
left hand, we would become ambidextrous. Yet by nature it is the right hand, and 
things on the right are nonetheless by nature better than those on the left, even 
if we do everything with the left just as we do with the right. Nor because these 
things change is it the case that, because of it, they are not so by nature” (MM I 33 
1194°30-39; also Pol. II 12 1274°12-13). 


Note 297 
Constitutions are not the same everywhere: Therefore laws and legal justice are 
not the same either. For “laws should be set up, and all do set them up, by looking 
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to the constitution and not the constitutions by looking to the laws” (Pol. IV 1 
1289°13-15). 

Only one is, in accord with nature, best everywhere: This is the aristocratic con- 
stitution, in which the virtues of a citizen (including justice) coincide with those 
of a human being: “the one consisting of those who are unconditionally best in 
accord with virtue, and not those who are good men relative to a hypothesis, is 
the only constitution that it is just to call an ‘aristocracy: For only in it is the same 
person unconditionally a good man and a good citizen, whereas those who are 
good in the others are so relative to their constitutions” (Pol. [V 7 1293°3-7). This 
constitution is described in Pol. VII-VIII. 


Note 298 
Constitutional arrangement (taxei): Hé Krétiké taxis is the Cretan constitution 
(Pol. II 10 1271°40-41). 


Note 299 
Later (husteron) we must investigate each of these: The reference may be to 
the next chapter, but husteron would be an odd word to choose to refer to some- 
thing immediately following. Or the reference may be to a lost book of the Poli- 
tics dealing with laws or to Rhetoric I 13-14. None of these is an unimpeachable 
candidate. 


Note 300 
Unjust action . . . just action: An action that is intrinsically just or intrinsically 
unjust rather than merely coincidentally so. 


Note 301 
As was also said earlier: At I] 9 1225°1-10. 


Note 302 

One of the parties must be depraved: A takes B to court for non-payment of a 
legitimate bill. B claims that he has paid it, A that he has not. If A has not forgotten 
B’s payment or B has not forgotten that he did not actually pay, then either A or 
B must be depraved (on the supposition that A and B engaged in the transaction 
knowingly, and so on). 


Note 303 

Dispute about which action was just: When A has struck B in anger at an appar- 
ent injustice done to him by B, the dispute between them is not about whether A 
struck B but about whether doing so was a just action. B thinks he was unjustly 
struck; A thinks he was unjustly provoked. 


Note 304 
Merit sympathetic consideration (suggndémonika): Or “are pardonable” On sym- 
pathetic consideration, see V 11 1143*23-24. 
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Note 305 

“T killed my own mother. . .”: From Euripides’ lost Alcmaeon (to which Aristotle 
refers at NE III 1 1110°27-29). The first line is spoken by Alcmaeon, the second 
possibly by Phegeus. 


Note 306 
Suffer a just action involuntarily: As, for example, in the case of just punishments. 


Note 307 

“Gold for bronze. . .”: Homer, IJ. VI.236. Glaucus was an ally of the Trojans, Dio- 
medes of the Greeks. Glaucus made the proverbially bad trade of gold for bronze 
because Zeus stole away his wits. 


Note 308 
Two remain: The first has not been previously mentioned, the second has already 
been partly discussed at IV 9 1136°31-"1. 


Note 309 
Our definition: At IV 9 1136°3-5. 


Note 310 
The starting-point of the action: See V 2 1139°5. 


Note 311 
Things of this sort: Namely, that are up to us to do or not to do. 


Note 312 

Unconditionally good things: These are: (1) intrinsically good things, such as the 
virtues, that are good for everyone; (2) things, such as money, honor, or external 
goods generally, that taken in isolation are good but that may not be good for this 
or that person. (2) is the relevant sort here. See IV 1 1129°34-*6. 


Note 313 
Decency (epieikeias): Epieikeia is often found translated as “equity” in this context. 
See 13 1215°12n19. 


Note 314 
Or the decent is not: Secluding ob dixatov (“or the decent is not just”). 


Note 315 
This sort of subject matter: See NEI 2 1094°12-22, 7 1098*26-°8. 


Note 316 
The lead standard: This seems to have been a flexible lead device used to find a 
match for an irregularly shaped stone that was already set in position. 
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Note 317 
What has been said: Presumably at IV 9 1136°10-1137°1. 


Note 318 

There must always be more than one person involved: “It is not possible for the 
same person at the same time to have more and less, nor to act voluntarily and 
involuntarily at the same time. But the person who does injustice, insofar as he 
does injustice, has more, and the person who suffers injustice, insofar as he suf- 
fers injustice, has less. If, therefore, he does injustice to himself, it is possible for 
the same person to have more and less at the same time. But this is impossible. 
It is not possible, therefore, for a person to do injustice to himself” (MM I 33 
1196*7-13). 


Note 319 
Initiatory (proteron): Literally, “earlier, or “before? An action is initiatory if it is 
not retaliatory. 


Note 320 
Our definition: Given at IV 9 1136°3-5, 23-25. 


Note 321 

The part of the soul that has reason . . . the non-rational part: Probably a refer- 
ence to accounts like Plato's: “Ism’t it appropriate for the rationally calculating ele- 
ment to rule, since it is really wise and exercises foresight on behalf of the whole 
soul, and for the spirited kind to obey it and be its ally?” (Rep. 441e). On justice as 
an internal relation between the soul's parts, see 443c—444a. 


Book V (NE VI) 


Note 322 
We have previously said: See II 5 1222°9-10. 
As correct reason says: See II 5 1222°4-8, III 4 1231°31-32. 


Note 323 
He tightens or loosens: See III 4 1232711n236. 
Target (skopos) ... defining mark (horos): See VIII 3 1249*21n712. 


Note 324 
Perspicuous: See II 1 1220°*16-18, 1 6 1216°33n44. 
Supervision (epimeleiais): See 13 1215°14n20. 


Note 325 
We said: See I 2 1220°*4-5. 
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Note 326 
We said: See I 2 1219°27-31, 4 1221°27-31. 


Note 327 

Beings whose starting-points. . . : Some things do not at all admit of being oth- 
erwise, because, as eternal or unchanging, they are unconditionally necessary (V 3 
1139°20-21, IV 7 1134°27-35). Of things that do admit of being otherwise, some 
hold for the most part and are necessary in a weaker sense, while others are the 
result of luck (APr. I 13 32°4—13). Since those relevant here are known by the ratio- 
nally calculative part of the soul, with which we deliberate, and since deliberation 
is restricted to things that are up to us (EE’ II 10 1226°16-17), they cannot be 
necessary, even in the weaker sense of holding for the most part, and so must be 
the sorts of things that might also be the result of luck. 

Where beings differ in kind .. . : “But there is a division into two that the part of 
the soul that has reason admits of, of which one is the deliberative part, the other 
the scientific part. And that these are distinct from each other may be made evi- 
dent from their underlying subjects. For as color, flavor, sound, and odor are dis- 
tinct from each other, so nature has in like manner assigned them distinct percep- 
tual capacities as well. For we cognize sound by hearing, flavor by taste, color by 
sight. Similarly, we must suppose that the others are also the same way. Since the 
underlying subjects, then, are distinct, the parts of the soul by which we cognize 
them must be distinct too. But the intelligible and the perceptible are distinct; and 
these we cognize by soul. The part concerned with perceptible objects and the part 
concerned with intelligible ones would, therefore, be distinct. But the deliberative 
and deliberately choosing part is concerned with perceptible objects, ones in pro- 
cess of movement, and in general with what comes to be and passes away. For we 
deliberate about things that are up to us to do or not to do in action, about which 
there is deliberation and deliberate choice whether to do or not do them. And 
these are perceptible objects that are in the process of changing. So, according to 
this account, the deliberately choosing part of the soul is concerned with percep- 
tible objects” (MM I 34 1196°15-34). 


Note 328 

Deliberating (bouleusis) .. . rationally calculating: Bouleusis has a broad sense 
and a narrow sense. In the broad sense, a craftsman—such as a doctor, navigator, 
or physical trainer—can deliberate about what to do when his craft does not pro- 
vide explicit directions (II 10 1227°19-20, NE III 3 1112°34-9). This is the sense 
relevant here. In the narrow sense, the “unconditionally good deliberator is the 
one capable of aiming at and hitting, in accord with rational calculation, the best 
for a human being of things doable in action” (EE V 7 1141°12-14), so that delib- 
eration of this sort is exclusively a practical or action-determining matter. 


Note 329 
Perception is not a starting-point of any action: Meaning of any action 
that is deliberately chosen. For of action in the broader sense, perception is a 
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starting-point: “The things that move an animal are thought, imagination, delib- 
erate choice, wish, and appetite. And all these can be reduced to understanding 
and desire. For both imagination and perception have the same place [in causing 
movement] as understanding” (MA 6 700°17-20). 


Note 330 
Deliberate choice is a deliberative desire: See II 10 1226°19-20. 


Note 331 

Truth in agreement with correct desire: One sort of truth Aristotle recognizes 
is plain, or theoretical, truth, which is a feature of propositions, statements, 
or thoughts: “to say of what is that it is not, or of what is not that it is, is false, 
whereas to say of what is that it is, or of what is not that it is not, is true” (Met. IV 
7 1011°26-27). About such truth, as about scientific knowledge, he is a realist: “it 
is not because we truly think you to be pale that you are pale, but it is because of 
your being pale that we who say this grasp what is true” (IX 10 1051°6-9). Practical 
truth is plain truth plus something. The idea is this: For an agent A’s deliberation 
to be correct (1) it must result in a conclusion C prescribing that A do X, which in 
his circumstances is the best means to his happiness. Moreover, (2) the desire D 
that comes about as a result of that deliberation must be correct, that is, it must be 
a desire to do X. And (3) D must be effective in producing X. When as a result A 
does X, his action makes C a practical truth—something made true by a praxis or 
action. Notice: “the truth in practical matters (to d’ aléthes en tois praktikois) must 
be judged from the facts of our life; for these are what have the controlling vote” 
(NE X 8 1179°18-20). 


Note 332 

Without thought and character: Deliberation involves understanding, because it 
has a starting-point (V 11 1143"35-°5) and understanding is what grasps starting- 
points (6 1141°7-8). Deliberate choice’s effectiveness in achieving its end depends 
on whether the appetites and feelings in the soul's desiring part are in a mean, and 
thus on the states of character that are the desiring part’s virtues (or vices) (NE IV 
7 1127°14-15). 


Note 333 

Desiderative understanding or thought-involving desire: Since a deliberate 
choice is also a deliberative desire, desiderative understanding, thought-involving 
desire, and deliberative desire must be the same thing. But deliberative desire is 
desire that has deliberation as its “starting-point and cause” (II 10 1226°19-20), 
so desiderative understanding must be desire that has the understanding involved 
in deliberation as its starting-point and cause (V 11 1143*35-°5). 

This sort of starting-point is a human being: This is so because wild beasts and 
children are incapable of deliberate choice and the sort of control “by which, pre- 
sumably, the [primary] god rules” is the sort that results in “what does not admit 
of being otherwise” (II 6 1222°22-23). 
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Note 334 
“Of one thing . . .”: Agathon, Fr. 5 Nauck. 


Note 335 

Practical wisdom (phronésis): See 1 1 1214°32n9. 

Supposition and belief admit of falsehood: On supposition, see I 3 1226°18n179, 
and, on belief, II 10 1226*1n176. 


Note 336 

Scientific knowledge (epistémé): To understand what an Aristotelian science is we 
must begin with the sorts of statements or propositions that figure as premises and 
conclusions within it. 

(1) A statement (logos apophantikos) is the true (or false) predication of a single 
predicate term A of a single subject term B, either as an affirmation (kataphasis) 
(A belongs to B) or a denial (apophasis) (A does not belong to B) (Int. 5, 8). What 
makes a term a single subject term, however, is not that it is grammatically singular 
or serves as a grammatical subject but that it designates a substantial particular— 
a canonical example of which is a perceptible matter-form compound, such as 
Socrates. Similarly, what makes a term a predicate is that it designates a universal 
(man, pale)—something that can have many particular instances. When the role 
of predicate is restricted to universals, therefore, while that of subject is left open to 
both particulars and universals, it is more on ontological or metaphysical grounds 
than on what we would consider strictly logical ones. Subjects and predicates are 
thus ontological items, types of beings, rather than linguistic or conceptual ones, 
and logical principles, such as the principle of non-contradiction, are very general 
ontological principles, truths about all beings as such, or qua beings. Particular 
affirmations (Socrates is a man) and general affirmations (Men are mortal) have 
the same subject-predicate form, but when the subject is a universal, the affirma- 
tion may itself be either universal (All men are mortal) or particular (Some men 
are mortal)—that is to say, the predicate may be asserted (or denied) of the subject 
either universally (katholou) or in part (kata meros) or, if the quantifier is omitted 
(Men are mortal), indefinitely (adihoristos). Affirmations, as a result, are of four 
types: A belongs to all B (aAB), A belongs to no B (eAB), A belongs to some B 
(iAB), A does not belong to all B (oAB). 

(2) A science, whether theoretical or one of the other sorts, is a state of the 
soul that enables its possessor to give demonstrative explanations—where a dem- 
onstration (apodeixis) is a special sort of deduction (sullogismos) from scientific 
starting-points and a deduction is “an argument in which, certain things hav- 
ing been supposed, something different from those supposed things necessarily 
results because of their being so” (APr. I 2 24°18-20). The things supposed are the 
argument’s premises; the necessitated result is its conclusion; all three are affirma- 
tions of one of the four types we looked at. In Aristotle’s view, such deductions 
are syllogisms (sullogismos, again) consisting of a major premise, a minor premise, 
and a conclusion, where the premises have exactly one “middle” term in common, 
and the conclusion contains only the other two “extreme” terms. The conclusion’s 
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predicate term is the major term, contributed by the major premise; its subject is 
the minor term, contributed by the minor premise. The middle term must be either 
subject of both premises, predicate of both, or subject of one and predicate of the 
other. The resulting possible combinations of terms yield the so-called figures of 
the syllogism: 


First Figure Second Figure Third Figure 
Predicate | Subject | Predicate | Subject | Predicate Subject 
Premise A B A B A C 
Premise B Cc A Cc B C 
Conclusion A C B Cc A B 


Systematic investigation of the possible combinations of premises in each of these 
figures results in the identification of the moods or modes that constitute valid 
deductions. In the first figure, these are as follows: 


Form Mnemonic Proof 
aAB, aBC | aAC Barbara Perfect 
eAB, aBC | eAC Celarent Perfect 
aAB, iBC | iAC Darii Perfect 
eAB, iBC | oAC Ferio Perfect 


A mood is perfect when there is a proof of its validity that is direct, in that it does not 
rely on the validity of any other mood. Only first figure syllogisms have perfect moods. 

(3) Besides their logical interest as admitting of direct proof, perfect syllogisms 
in Barbara are also of particular importance to science. First, because “syllogisms 
that give the reason why, which hold either universally or for the most part, in most 
cases are carried out through this figure. That is why it is the most scientific of all; 
for getting a theoretical grasp on the reason why is most important for [scientific] 
knowledge” (APo. I 14 79°20-24). Second, “only through this figure can you hunt 
for scientific knowledge of something's essence” (79°24-25): essences hold univer- 
sally, only perfect syllogisms in Barbara have universal conclusions, and defini- 
tions of essences, which are scientific starting-points, must hold universally. 

(4) Specifically scientific starting-points are of just three types (A Po. I 10 76°37- 
22). Those special to a science are definitions of the real (as opposed to nominal) 
essences of the beings with which the science deals (II 3 90°24, II 10 93°29-94'19). 
Because these are definitions by genus and differentia (II 13 96°20-97°39), a single 
science must deal with a single genus (I 7 75°10-11, I 23 84°17-18, 28 87°38-39). 
Other starting-points (so-called axioms) are common to all or many sciences 
(I 2 72°14-24, I 32 88°36-°3). A third sort of starting-point posits the existence 
of the genus with which the science deals, but this may often be left implicit if the 
existence of the genus is clear (I 10 76°17-18). The source of these starting-points, 
in turn, is perception and experience, which lead by induction, to a grasp by 
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understanding of them: “From perception, memory comes to be, and from many 
memories of the same thing, experience. For, then, memories that are many in 
number form one experience. And from experience, or from the whole universal 
that has come to rest in the soul (the one over and above the many, this being what- 
ever is present as one and the same in all of them), comes a starting-point (arché) 
of craft knowledge and scientific knowledge—of craft knowledge if it concerns 
production (genesis), of scientific knowledge if it concerns being” (II 19 110°3-9). 

(5) To constitute a demonstration a deduction must be a valid syllogism in the 
mood Barbara, whose premises meet a number of conditions. First, they must be 
immediate or indemonstrable, and so must be reached through induction. Sec- 
ond, our confidence in them must be unsurpassed: “If we are to have scientific 
knowledge through demonstration, . .. we must know the starting-points better 
and be better persuaded of them than of what is being shown, but we must also 
not find anything more persuasive or better known among things opposed to the 
starting-points from which a contrary mistaken conclusion may be deduced, since 
someone who has unconditional scientific knowledge must be incapable of being 
persuaded out of it” (A Po. I 2 72°37-°4). Finally, they must be necessary (and so, of 
course, true) in a special sense: the predicates in them must belong to the subjects 
in every case, intrinsically, and universally (APo. I 4 73°24-27): (5a) In every case: 
A predicate A belongs to every subject B if and only if there is no B to which it 
fails to belong and no time at which it fails to belong to a B: “for example, if animal 
belongs to every man, then if it is true to say that this thing is a man, it is also true 
to say that it is an animal, and if the former is the case now, the latter is also the 
case now” (73°29-31). (5b) Intrinsically: A predicate A belongs intrinsically to a 
subject B just in case it is related to B in one of four ways: (i) A is in the account 
or definition of what B is, or of B’s substance, or essence (7334-37); (ii) B is a 
complex subject @B,, where @ is an intrinsic coincident of B,—for example, odd 
number or male or female animal—and A is in the definition of @B,’s essence; (iii) 
A just is B’s essence; (iv) A is not a part of B’s essence or identical to it but stems 
causally from it, so that being B is an intrinsic cause of being A (73*34—'24). (5c) 
Universally: A predicate A belongs to a subject B universally just in case “it belongs 
to it in every case and intrinsically, that is, insofar as it is itself” (73°26-27). 

(6) Because intrinsic predicates stem in various ways from essences, the subjects 
to which they belong must have essences. In other words, they must be intrinsic 
beings, since—stemming as they do from essences—intrinsic predicates identify 
or make them clear: “The things said to be intrinsically are the very ones signified 
by the figures of predication” (Met. V 7 1017°22-23). These figures of predica- 
tion are the so-called categories: “Anything that is predicated (katégoroumenon) 
of something must either be .. . a definition . . . if it signifies the essence . . . or, if 
it does not, a special attribute (idion) . . . or one of the things in the definition, or 
not; and if it is one of the things in the definition, it must signify the genus or the 
differentiae, since the definition is composed of genus and differentia. If, however, 
it is not one of the things in the definition, it is clear that it must be a coincident; 
for a coincident was said to be that which belongs to a thing but that is neither a 
definition nor a genus nor a special property. Next, we must distinguish the kinds 
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(genos) of predication in which one will find the four mentioned above. These 
are ten in number: what-it-is, quantity, quality, relation, when, where, position, 
having, doing, and being affected. For the coincidents, the genus, the special prop- 
erties, and the definition will always be in one of these kinds of predication [or 
categories]” (Top. I 8-9 103°7-25). For each of the intrinsic beings in these ten cat- 
egories we can state its what-it-is (Met. VII 4 1030°17-24), even if strictly speak- 
ing only substances have definitions and essences (5 1031*7-24). Specifying these 
beings is one of the tasks of the Categories, where Aristotle explains how beings in 
categories other than that of substance are ontologically dependent on those in the 
category of substance. The list of categories itself, however, has a somewhat provi- 
sional status, as Aristotle’s remark about the category of having indicates: “Some 
further ways of having might perhaps come to light, but we have made a pretty 
complete enumeration of those commonly spoken of” (Cat. 15 15°30-32). 

(7) What all four types of intrinsic beings have in common, what makes them 
worth the attention of someone inquiring into ultimate starting-points and causes, 
is that they are the ontological correlates or truth-makers for scientific theorems— 
the beings responsible for the necessary truth of those theorems. Moreover, they 
would seem to be the only sorts of being that can play this role, since they con- 
stitute an exhaustive catalogue of the necessary relations that can hold between 
a subject (A) and something (B) predicated of it: B is part of the essence of A; A 
is part of the essence of B; B is the essence of A; the essence of A (being A) is an 
intrinsic cause of (being) B. 


Note 337 

Outside our observation (exd tou thedrein): “Everything perceptible has an 
unclear status whenever it is outside perception (exé tés aisthéseds), since it is not 
evident whether it still holds true, because it is only through perception that this is 
known” (Top. V 3 131°21-23). 


Note 338 

The Analytics: “All teaching and all learning involving thought result from already 
existing knowledge. This is evident if we look at all the cases, since the mathemati- 
cal sciences arise in this way and so do each of the crafts as well. The same holds 
too where arguments are concerned, whether those that proceed by deduction 
or those that proceed by induction, since it is from things previously known that 
they both do their teaching—the former getting hold of them as if from discerning 
people, the latter showing the universal through the particular’s [already] being 
clear” (APo. I 1 7171-8). On induction and deduction, see V 3 1139°18n336. 


Note 339 
It is when someone is convinced in a certain way . .. : “If we are to have scientific 
knowledge through demonstration, . .. we must know the starting-points better 


and be better convinced of them than of what is being shown, but we must also 
not find anything more convincing or better known among things opposed to 
the starting-points, from which a contrary mistaken conclusion may be deduced, 
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since someone who has unconditional scientific knowledge must be incapable of 
being convinced out of it” (APo. I 2 72*37-°4; also Top. V 5 134*34-35). 


Note 340 
External accounts: See I 8 1217°22n65. 


Note 341 

And nor... : Reading kai for OCT 616 (“that is why one is not encompassed by 
the other”). 

Note 342 

Every craft is concerned with coming to be. ..: “From craft come to be the things 
whose form is in the soul. And by form I mean the essence of each thing and the 
primary substance... . For example, health is the substance of disease, since it is 


by its absence that disease is made clear. And health is the account in the soul and 
the scientific knowledge. So what is healthy comes to be when one has understood 
as follows: Since this is what health is, necessarily if the thing is to be healthy, this 
must be present—for example, a uniform state—and if the latter is to be present, 
there must be heat, and the doctor goes on, always understanding in this way, until 
he is led to a final this that he himself is able to produce. Then the movement from 
this point onward is called a ‘production—the one that leads to being healthy. 
And so it turns out that, in a way, health is produced from health, and a house 
from a house, the one that has matter from the one without matter. For the craft 
of medicine and the craft of house-building are the form of health and of a house. 
By the substance without matter I mean the essence. Of comings into being and 
movements, one part is called ‘understanding’ and the other ‘producing —what 
proceeds from the starting-point and form is understanding, what proceeds from 
the final stage of understanding is producing” (Met. VII 7 1032°32-°17). 

Things that are in accord with nature . . .: The starting-point of a natural thing 
is its nature, which is an internal “starting-point of moving and being at rest— 
some with respect to place, some with respect to increase and decrease, others with 
respect to alteration” (Ph. II 1 192°13-15). More its form than its matter (193°6-7), 
this nature is something the natural thing inherits from something else that 
already possesses it, just as a human being inherits its form (or nature) from its 
male progenitor. Consequently, a nature is at once the starting-point of a natural 
being’s coming to be and of its persistence. 


Note 343 

Craft incompetence (atechnia): Atechnia seems to be the cognitive condition of 
someone who pretends to have craft knowledge and gives false craft reasons. See 
NE IV 7 1127°17-22. It is not mentioned elsewhere in Aristotle, although the qual- 
ity of being atechnos is mentioned many times. 


Note 344 
True state involving reason: Compare V 5 1140°20-21. 
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Note 345 
Pericles: Pericles (c. 495-429 BC) was the leading Athenian politician during the 
heyday of Athens’ empire. 


Note 346 
What preserves practical wisdom: “Temperance is the savior (sdtéria) of wisdom 
(phronésis)” (Plato, Crat. 411e-412a). 


Note 347 
Vice is ruinous of the starting-point: Cognate with the claim that virtue makes 
the target correct. See V 12 1144°8, VI 6 1150°3-5. 


Note 348 

A true practical state involving reason: Reading d\nOi with OCT. Some mss. 
have d&An8oic (“true [reasons]”), which is perhaps to be preferred, since it attri- 
butes “true,” in a perspicuous way, to reasons rather than in an obscure one to 
states. But see V 4 1140°4. 


Note 349 
Forgetfulness: See NE I 10 1100°12-17. 


Note 350 

Phidias . . . Polyclitus: Phidias (active c. 465-425 BC) oversaw the construction of 
the Parthenon, creating its most important religious images and supervising and 
probably designing its sculptural decoration. Polyclitus (active c. 460-410 BC), 
who was admired by Socrates for his wisdom (Xenophon, Mem. I iv 3), advocated 
a system of proportion in which every part of the body was related mathemati- 
cally to every other. In commending these sculptors for their wisdom and akribeia 
(“exactness”) Aristotle probably has in mind both the representational accuracy of 
their works and the aesthetic principles—definitive of classicism—that underlay 
them: order, proportion, and clarity of line. 


Note 351 

Margites: A lost burlesque recounting the deeds of a ridiculous hero that Aris- 
totle regards as having prefigured comic drama in certain respects (Po. 4 
1448>28-1149°2), 


Note 352 

The most exact (akribestaté) of the sciences: A science’s degree of exactness (akri- 
beia) is measured along three different dimensions: “One science is more akribés 
than another, and prior to it, if [1] it is both of the that and the why, and not of 
the that separately from the why; or if [2] it is not said of an underlying subject 
and the other is said of an underlying subject (as, for example, arithmetic is more 
akribés than harmonics); or if [3] it proceeds from fewer things and the other from 
some additional posit (as, for example, arithmetic is more akribés than geometry). 
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By ‘from an addition I mean, for example, that a unit is substance without posi- 
tion and a point is substance with position—the latter proceeds from an addition” 
(APo. I 27 87°31-37). The upshot is thus twofold. First, the most akribés version 
or formulation of a science is the most explanatory one—the one consisting of 
demonstrations from starting-points. Second, of two sciences, formulated in the 
most akribés way, one is more akribés than the other if it demonstrates facts that 
the other deals with but does not demonstrate. Because a natural science has to 
posit sublunary matter in addition to such starting-points, the strictly theoretical 
sciences (theology, astronomy, and mathematics) are more akribés than any natu- 
ral science. Hence it is among these that the most akribés one will be found. And 
it will be the one that explains what the others treat as a fact or undemonstrated 
posit. The association of akribeia with demonstration from starting-points makes 
“exact” seem a good translation of it, as does its association with abstraction (math- 
ematics), with what we think of as pure (solid geometry) as opposed to applied 
sciences (mechanics), and with the idea that the akribeia of a science or type of 
argument depends on its subject matter (NE I 3 1094°24). As applied to craftsmen 
and their products, akribés comes closest to meaning “refinement” or “finish” or 
“sophistication.” Applied to perceptual capacities, such as seeing or smelling (DA 
II 9 421°10), it means “discriminating.” Applied to virtue and nature, it may have 
more to do with accuracy—hitting a target (NE II 5 1106°14-15)—as it may when 
applied to definitions (VIII 7 1159*3) or distinctions (II 9 1107°15-16) or units of 
measurement (Met. X 1 1053*1). Top. I 4 111°8-9 offers saphés (“perspicuous’) 
as an equivalent: “it is well to replace a word with a better known equivalent, for 
example, instead of akribés in describing a supposition, saphés”” 


Note 353 

Having a head (kephalén) as it were: Understanding is of starting-points, which 
stand at the head of a science, containing its theorems in embryo, like the sum- 
mary statement or headline that puts a head on the body of a speech (Rh. III 14 
1415°8-9, NE II 7 1107°14). But it also deals with the first, and so most universal, 
starting-points and the ones furthest from experience (APo. I 2 72*4-5), and so 
caps off, or completes, scientific knowledge in the way a capstone (a secondary 
meaning of kephalé) does a wall or pillar. 

The most estimable things (timidtatén): The core sense of timios (“estimable” 
is captured in the remark that ordinary people “commonly say of those they find 
especially estimable and especially love that they ‘come first” (Cat. 12 14°5-7). 
Something is thus objectively timios when—like starting-points and causes—it 
“comes first by nature” (14°3-5). To say that something is estimable is thus to 
ascribe a distinct sort of goodness or value to it: “By ‘estimable’ I mean things 
of the following sort: the divine, the better (for example, soul, understanding), 
the more ancient, the starting-point, and things of this sort. For those things are 
estimable on which honor is based, and honor follows along with all such things” 
(MM I 2 1183°21-23). Thus happiness is “something estimable and complete . . . 
since it is a starting-point . . . and the starting-point and the cause of goods is 
something we suppose to be estimable and divine” (NEI 12 1102*1-4). 
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Note 354 

Unless the best thing . . . : Sciences inherit their value or level of esteem from the 
kinds of beings they deal with (Met. XI 7 1064°3-6) and so the “most estimable 
science must deal with the most estimable genus of beings” (VI 1 1026*21-22). 


Note 355 

Some of the wild beasts . . . : “The majority of other animals, indeed, possess 
traces of the sorts of characteristics having to do with the soul that are more clearly 
differentiated in the case of human beings. For tameness and wildness, gentleness 
and roughness, courage and cowardice, fearfulness and boldness, and spirited- 
ness and mischievousness are present in many of them together with a semblance, 
where thought is concerned, of comprehension. . . . For some of these character- 
istics differ by degree from the human, as the human does from the majority of 
animals (for certain characteristics of this sort are present to a greater degree in the 
human case, certain others to a greater degree in other animals), whereas others 
differ by analogy: for corresponding to craft knowledge, theoretical wisdom, and 
comprehension, certain animals possess some other natural capacities similar to 
these” (HA VII 1 588*18-31). 


Note 356 
A different one dealing with each [sort]: See NE I 6 1096°31-34. 


Note 357 

Those from which the cosmos is composed: The cosmos referred to is the heaven 
(Cael. 19 278°9-21, Met. XI 6 1063*13-17). The beings that compose it are the stars 
and heavenly bodies, which, as divine and eternal living things, are more estimable 
than human beings (Cael. II 2 285°29-30, Met. XII 7 1072*26-30, 8 1073°23-°1). 
They are “the most evident (phanerétata)” of such beings, because, as clearly visi- 
ble (phaneros also means “visible”) in the night sky for all to see, they are “the most 
divine of things evident [to perception]” (Ph. II 4 196°33-34) and make it “quite 
clear that if the divine is present anywhere,’ it is in the subject matter of astronomy 
and theology (Met. VI 1 1026°18-31). 


Note 358 

Anaxagoras and Thales: Thales of Miletus (6th cent BC) believed that the earth rests 
on water, which is the starting-point of all things, and that soul produces motion 
and is mixed into everything, so that the world is “full of gods” (DA I 2 405°19-21, 
5 411*7-8, Met. I 3 983°6-27). Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (c. 500-428 BC), also 
mentioned at NE X 8 1179°13, believed that what initially existed was an entirely 
homogeneous stuff out of which the familiar elements (earth, water, fire, air) as well 
as perceptible objects and properties were produced by the operations of a divine 
mind or understanding (Ph. III 4 203°16-°15, Met. I 3 984*11-°22). What is com- 
monly said about both philosophers is thus to some extent in keeping with Aristo- 
tle’s account of them and so does reveal the existence of two kinds of wisdom. But 
it is only part of the story, for most people fail to see the profound bearing theory 
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has on practice (NE X 8 1179°13-16). Thales’ knowledge of astronomy enabled him 
to predict a bumper crop of olives, so that by cornering the market in olive presses 
during the off season when they were cheap, he was able to make a fortune by leas- 
ing them out when the crop was harvested (Pol. I 11 1259°5-33). Anaxagoras made 
the yet more important discovery that theorizing about “the heaven and the order 
of the whole cosmos” constitutes the most blessedly happy life and thus is the most 
practical thing of all (EE’ I 4 1215°6-14, 5 1216°10-16). 


Note 359 
More effective doers of action: See NE X 9 1180°16-23. 


Note 360 
Architectonic: See I 6 1217°7n48. 


Note 361 
The being for them (einai autais): See IV 1 1130°12n268. 


Note 362 

Legislative science (nomothetiké): Legislative science is an architectonic sub- 
branch of politics that drafts universal prescriptive laws with the aim of furthering 
the happiness of citizens by inculcating the virtues in them and directing their 
actions (NE X 9 1180°23-28) but is also concerned with constitutional ques- 
tions more broadly (Pol. IV 1 1288°21-1289°15). Hence a politician must know, 
for example, when a particular city would most benefit from having an oligarchic 
constitution and how to establish and preserve such a constitution (even if it is 
not the unconditionally best one) by enacting laws that preserve it and further 
its ends. Since not everything can be exactly defined, even maximally exact laws 
cannot obviate the need for deliberation altogether (Pol. II 16 1287°22-23, Rh. I 
13 1374*18-°23). Besides an architectonic legislative component, politics thus also 
needs a deliberative one, which, among other things, issues decrees. 


Note 363 
The decree is doable in action: See IV 7 1134°24n295. 


Note 364 

Household management (oikonomia): The science dealing with the use of wealth 
or property (Pol. I 8 1256°10-13) and to some extent with its acquisition too 
(1256°26-30). 

Deliberative . . . judicial (dikastiké): “If indeed one should regard soul as more a 
part of an animal than body, then, in the case of cities too, one should regard things 
of the following sort as parts, rather than those concerned with necessary needs: 
the part concerned with war, the part that participates in administering judicial 
justice (dikaiosunés dikastikés), and in addition to these the part that deliberates, 
since deliberation is a function of political comprehension” (Pol. IV 4 1291°26-28). 
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Note 365 

But it admits of much difference (echei diaphoran pollén): Aristotle agrees with 
common opinion that knowledge of what is good for oneself is, at any rate, one 
kind or species of peculiarly agent-focused practical wisdom. Although he does 
not give it a special name, much of the remainder of the discussion seems to bear 
particularly on it. Just what he is claiming about such wisdom depends on the 
meaning of echei diaphoran pollén. (1) Diaphora sometimes means “superior.” If 
that were its meaning here, Aristotle would be claiming that agent-focused practi- 
cal wisdom is greatly superior to the various sorts of knowledge—household man- 
agement, political science, and so on—he has just mentioned. He does not use 
diaphora in this sense elsewhere, however, and is explicit that knowledge of what 
is good for the city is superior to—“nobler and more divine” than—agent-focused 
practical wisdom (NE I 2 1094°7-11). So (1) seems a non-starter. (2) Diaphora can 
also mean “different,” so that Aristotle's point could be that agent-focused practical 
wisdom is very different from the other sorts of knowledge he has just mentioned. 
This reading is possible, but because the most salient respect in which the sci- 
ences or states under discussion may differ is their knowledge of particulars (EE 
V 7 1141°14-22), it is not very plausible, since agent-focused practical wisdom 
is not very different from deliberative political science in this respect. (3) If, as is 
often true, diaphora means not difference generally, but “difference of opinion” or 
“dispute; Aristotle’s point would be that while agent-focused practical wisdom 
may indeed be one species of knowledge, there is much difference of opinion 
about it (compare NE I 3 1094°14-16). Finally, (4) diaphora is also often used to 
mean “differentia, which is what eidos—since it often means “species” —in the first 
clause might be taken to suggest it means here. If so, Aristotle would be saying that 
(agent-focused) practical wisdom admits of “much differentiation,” that is, it has 
many subspecies or varieties—or, more loosely, many different aspects or facets 
(compare Pol. IV 15 1299*4-5). While (3) and (4) both have merit, (4) seems to 
fit the context somewhat better, since what Aristotle goes on to discuss is not so 
much disputes or disagreements about agent-focused practical wisdom as differ- 
ent aspects of it. 


Note 366 

Euripides says: Philoctetes, Fr. 787-788 Nauck. The speaker may be Odysseus, 
who is now a military leader rather than an ordinary soldier. Presuming his audi- 
ence will be familiar with the passage, Aristotle quotes only the opening lines. The 
remainder is as follows: 


After all, nothing is as vainglorious as man; 
for those who aim too high and busy themselves too much 


are honored as men of reputation in a city. 


People seek and think they should seek what is good for themselves. Hence they 
identify practical wisdom with agent-focused practical wisdom. 
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Note 367 
Experience: See 1 6 1217°5n48. 


Note 368 

Given through abstraction: “The mathematician produces his theoretical knowl- 
edge about things that result from abstraction, for he gets his theoretical grasp on 
them having first stripped away all the perceptible attributes (for example, weight 
and lightness, hardness and its contrary, and further, also heat and cold, and the 
other perceptible contrarieties), and leaves behind only the quantitative and the 
continuous (sometimes in one, sometimes in two, sometimes in three dimen- 
sions) and the attributes of things insofar as they are quantitative and continu- 
ous, and does not get a theoretical grasp on any other aspect of them” (Met. XI 3 
1061°28-35). 

The young. .. only talk the talk: See VI 3 1147°19-22, °10-12, NEI 3 1095°2-11. 


Note 369 
Heavy sorts of water: “Salt water is heavy and sweet water is light” (Pr. XIII 20 
933°28-29). 


Note 370 
As we said: See V 7 1141°14-15, 8 1141°25-28. 


Note 371 

Stands opposed (antikeitai) . .. to understanding: Understanding is concerned 
with the starting-points of a science (V 6 1141*3-8), which are terms or definitions 
for which no argument or demonstration can be given within the science. The 
opposition between understanding and practical wisdom stems from this differ- 
ence, since “what is most universal is furthest away [from perception], what is par- 
ticular nearest, and these are opposed (antikeitai) to each other” (APo. 12 7274-5). 
No reason (Jogos): In the sense of no further reason, such as a demonstration or 
piece of deliberation or rational calculation. 

The perception of special objects: “By a special object I mean whatever can- 
not be perceived by another perceptual capacity, and about which we cannot be 
deceived—for example, sight is of color, hearing of sound, taste of flavor, whereas 
touch has several different ones. At any rate, a given perceptual capacity judges 
about these, and does not make errors about whether there is color or whether 
there is sound, but rather about what the colored thing is or where it is, or what 
the thing making the sound is or where it is. Things like these, then, are said to 
be special objects of a given perceptual capacity, whereas those that are said to 
be common are movement, rest, number, shape, and size, since things like these 
are special to no perceptual capacity but common to all. For indeed movement is 
perceived by touch and by sight” (DA II 6 418*11-20). 

The last thing among mathematical objects: Retaining év toic pa8npatikoic. 
“[Deliberators] take the end for granted and investigate in what way and through 
which things it will come about. And if it appears that it can come about through 
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several, they investigate through which ones it will most easily and best come 
about. But if it is brought to completion through only one, they investigate in what 
way it will come about through this and through which things it, in turn, will come 
about, until they arrive at the first cause, which is the last thing in the process 
of discovery. For a deliberator seems to inquire and analyze in the way we said 
just as though he were dealing with a diagram—but whereas it is evident that not 
all inquiry is deliberation (for example, mathematical inquiry), all deliberation is 
inquiry. And the last thing found in the analysis seems to come first in bringing 
about the result” (NE III 3 1112°15-24). 

It will stop there too: “What is deliberated about is not the end but the things 
that further ends, and neither, of course, is it particulars (for example, whether 
this thing is a loaf or whether it is cooked in the way it should be), since these are 
matters for perception. And if we deliberate at every point, we shall go on without 
limit” (NE III 3 1112°33-1113*2). The stopping point in the case of practical wis- 
dom is the decree in which deliberation terminates, which can be put into action 
without further deliberation, on the basis of perception alone (although not per- 
ception of special objects). 


Note 372 

But this (hauté) is more perception than practical wisdom, although of another 
kind (eidos) than that (ekeinés): I take hauté to refer to practical wisdom’s percep- 
tion of the last thing and ekeinés to refer to the perception of special objects. For 
other possible interpretations, see Gauthier-Jolif, pp. 506-507. 


Note 373 
Without reason (Jogos): That is, without further reason or argument, as under- 
standing is “of the terms for which there is no reason” (V 8 1142°25-26). 


Note 374 

Good guesswork (eustochia): The relevant sort is the sort that hits on “the middle 
term in an imperceptible amount of time,” once “the extreme terms are recog- 
nized” (APo. I 34 89°10-15). 


Note 375 

If he is clever, . . . a great evil: Reading ei detvoc for OCT tideivt. In claiming 
that what the person who lacks self-control gets hold of is not only bad but “a 
great evil? Aristotle makes it clear that he is talking only about the unconditional 
one—the haplés akratés. For when someone’s lack of self-control concerns plea- 
sures, such as those of “victory, honor, wealth, and other such things as are good 
and pleasant,” which are choiceworthy because of themselves, it is of a qualified 
or augmented sort—he lacks self-control in relation to one of these, but not to 
others—and his state is not “blamed . . . as a sort of vice” (VI 4 1147°23-1148*4). 
Hence the end he achieves by deliberating correctly in the relevant sense need 
not be a great evil. When someone lacks self-control unconditionally, by con- 
trast, so that he lacks it with regard to necessary pleasures (those of food, sexual 
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intercourse, and the other bodily pleasures, particularly of touch, with which 
temperance and intemperance are concerned), his state is blamed as “a sort of 
vice” “whether unconditional or partial” (1148*2-4). Hence the end he gets 
hold of by deliberating correctly, since it is vicious, will be a great evil indeed 
(NE IX 4 1166°18-25). Unconditional lack of self-control is the only sort that 
really deserves the name; other sorts are so called because they are “only like it by 


analogy” (EE VI 4 1148°9-12). 


Note 376 
A false deduction . . . the middle term being false: An agent X deliberating about 
whether to taste some food might reason as follows: 


(1) Everything sweet should be tasted. 
(2) This is sweet. 
(3) X eats it. 


His deduction is false (or unsound) if the middle term “sweet” does not apply 
to the food in question. Yet the conclusion (3) may still be the action he should 
perform. If so, he does the correct thing in tasting the food, but not for the correct 
reason. Hence his deliberation, like that of the person who reasons correctly about 
how to achieve a bad end, is not good. This is an error peculiar to deliberation, 
because deliberation is essentially a search for an explanatory middle term that 
brings an action-relevant particular (this food) within the scope of a universal 
premise. 


Note 377 
A long time: If the opportune time to act is t, and an agent is still deliberating 
when t arrives, he is a bad deliberator. 


Note 378 

What is advantageous . . . true supposition: Advantage is the general measure 
of correctness of the elements of good deliberation Aristotle has identified: we 
should deliberate at the advantageous time and for the advantageous amount of 
time needed to discover the advantageous means to our end. Practically-wise 
people do all that and aim at the unconditional end. For the function of prac- 
tical wisdom is above all to deliberate well not about some particular end but 
about happiness. Hence practical wisdom must include some supposition about 
what that end is, and—because it is the virtue or excellence of the calculative 
or deliberative part of the soul, whose own function is to reach the truth (V 2 
1139°12-13)—that supposition must be true. The element in practical wisdom 
responsible for its correct supposition about happiness is natural or habituated 
virtue (13 1144°1-17). Since supposition is a cognitive notion that, like belief, 
can be straightforwardly true or false (3 1139°14-18), what such virtue does is 
itself in part cognitive: it “teaches correct belief about the starting-point” (VI 8 
1151°*18-19). 
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Note 379 

Scientific knowledge . . . sciences dealing with a particular area: Scientific knowl- 
edge comprises the unconditional variety, exemplified exclusively by the strictly 
theoretical sciences (such as geometry) as well as the less exact sort, exemplified by 
the natural, practical, and productive sciences (such as medicine). Comprehension 
cannot be identical to this, because it is not concerned with eternal and unchang- 
ing things, whereas the theoretical sciences are. Similarly, comprehension cannot be 
medicine or any of the other crafts or sciences dealing with things that come to be and 
pass away, and so admit of being otherwise, since these provide determinate answers 
to some questions without any need for deliberation at all (NE III 3 1112°2-9). 


Note 380 

Comprehension. . . : “Comprehension, though, what is it and what is it concerned 
with? Comprehension is found where practical wisdom is also found, namely, con- 
cerning things doable in action. For the person of comprehension is surely said to 
be such due to his capacity to deliberate, and in that he judges and sees correctly. 
But his judgment concerns unimportant things and in unimportant situations. 
Comprehension and being a person of comprehension, then, are part of practical 
wisdom and of the practically-wise person, and cannot be found without them. 
For you cannot separate the person of comprehension from the practically-wise 
one” (MM I 34 1197°11-17). 


Note 381 

An ability to judge only: Both practical wisdom and comprehension deal with 
things we puzzle and deliberate about. But practical wisdom also has an architec- 
tonic component, which comprehension—in being concerned exclusively with 
deliberative matters—clearly lacks. Moreover, as the same state of the soul as politi- 
cal science, practical wisdom “prescribes with regard to everything in the city” 
(V 13 1145*11). At the architectonic level, its prescriptions take the form of univer- 
sal laws, telling us what we should do and compelling us to do it (IV 1 1129°19, NE 
X 9 1180°21). At the deliberative level, they take the form of decrees that tell us what 
we should do in particular situations to comply with the laws, when the laws them- 
selves leave us puzzled. Comprehension, though it functions only at the delibera- 
tive level, inquires and reasons in the same way as practical wisdom. But its minor 
premises, though identical in their propositional content to decrees, lack compul- 
sive force. Their mood may be imperatival, but they do not compel compliance. 


Note 382 

Whenever someone is using belief to judge: When someone employs his sci- 
entific knowledge of something in answering questions about it or explaining it 
in some other way, he exhibits his grasp or comprehension of it, and the opera- 
tive part of his soul is the scientific one. When he shows how good a judge he is 
about the practical or action-determining matters with which practical wisdom 
is concerned, he employs belief, not scientific knowledge, since the operative part 
of his soul is the calculative or deliberative part responsible for belief formation 
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(V5 1140°25-28). The fact that he employs the entirely cognitive capacity of belief, 
which aims simply at truth, distinguishes the judgment he exhibits from practical 
wisdom, since practical wisdom aims at practical truth and so involves both true 
reason and correct wish or desire. Nonetheless, noble comprehension is impossi- 
ble without the virtues of character (at least in the form of self-control), since with- 
out that true belief about the end to be aimed at it is impossible (10 1143*15-18). 


Note 383 

The same people: To have consideration one must be decent (V 11 1143*19-20); 
to be decent one must be generally just and so be completely virtuous and have 
comprehension (1143*15-16); to be fully virtuous one must have practical wisdom 
(1144°16-17); to have practical wisdom one must have understanding (1143°2-5). 


Note 384 
Comprehending .. . : Secluding ebvyvwpwv fj (“sound consideration or”). 


Note 385 

Things that come last in both directions: The concern of understanding with 
both universal and particular last things is characterized as being “in both direc- 
tions” for the same reason that understanding is characterized as “opposed” to 
practical wisdom (V 8 114225): universals are opposed to—or lie in the opposite 
explanatory direction from—particulars (APo. I 2 72°4-5, NEI 4 1095*30-°1). 
The unchanging and primary terms: “What moves us will yet be one in form, 
namely, the desiring part insofar as it is desiring (but the primary [mover] of 
all is the object of desire, since it moves things without being moved, by being 
understood or imagined), although in number there will be more than one mover. 
Movement, on the other hand, involves three things: first, the mover; second, that 
by means of which it moves things; and third, the thing moved. But the mover is 
twofold, the unmoved one and the one that moves and is moved. The one that is 
unmoved is the good that is doable in action, and the one that moves and is moved 
is the desiring part (for what is moved is caused to move insofar as it desires, and 
active desiring is a sort of movement), while the thing moved is the animal” (DA 
III 10 433°10-18). Since the unchanging factor in movement is the good doable in 
action, the unchanging major term (in a practical demonstration’s major premise) 
presumably refers to it (see EE V 12 1144°31-33). 

The other premise: The “other premise” is the practical demonstration’s minor 
premise, which, as the last thing reached in deliberation, is a decree. In it, the cru- 
cial term is the middle one, since it is the one that can be predicated of something 
on the basis of perception and so can be acted on directly, without the need for fur- 
ther deliberation. Just as there is no giving an argument for or a demonstration of 
a major term that is a starting-point of any sort, there is no giving one for a middle 
term ina practical demonstration. We simply see that, for example, this meat is bird 
meat and so do not need to justify our predicating “bird meat” of it by yet another 
practical demonstration that would constitute our ground or reason for doing so: 
perception is one of the ways in which we grasp starting-points (NE I 7 1098°3-4). 
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Note 386 

This is understanding: Perception involves a grasp of universals: “for though 
one perceives particulars, perception is of universals—for example, of man and 
not of Callias the man” (APo. II 19 100°16-°1); and universals are grasped by 
understanding. 


Note 387 

{. . .}: Transposed from 1143°9-11. Understanding is what grasps all starting- 
points (V 6 1141°7-8); the starting-point of a practical demonstration is the end 
aimed at (5 1140°16-17); so understanding grasps both end and starting-point. It 
is said to be end and starting-point, as the function of the deliberative and scien- 
tific parts is said to be truth (2 1139°12), because it grasps the truth. 


Note 388 

As health does: “Things are productive in three ways: some in the way that being 
healthy is of health; some as food is of health; some as athletic training is, because 
it for the most part produces health” (Rh. 16 1362*31-34). 


Note 389 

A part of virtue as a whole (tés holés aretés): General justice is “the complete use 
of complete virtue” (V 1 1129°31), not “a part (meros) of virtue, but virtue as a 
whole (holé)” (IV 1 1130*9). Yet theoretical wisdom, which is here also “a part of 
virtue as a whole” (V 12 1144°5), is not a part of general justice or its use. For “the 
virtue of understanding is separate” from the virtues of character and practical 
wisdom, which are virtues of the matter-form compound of soul and body (NE X 
8 1178°9-23), just as understanding is separate from the compound itself. It seems, 
then, that we must distinguish the case where virtue as a whole is a virtue (general 
justice) from the case where it is not. For the whole of which theoretical wisdom is 
a part seems not to be a virtue, but a complex of two virtues, theoretical wisdom + 
general justice. See Introduction, pp. lii-lvi. 

By being. . . activated, it makes a person happy: Reading to évepyeiv evdaipova, 
which OCT obelizes. See IIT 1 1218°37n83. 


Note 390 

Virtue makes the target correct: Because it “teaches correct belief about the start- 
ing-point” (VI 8 1151°18-19), thus ensuring “true supposition” about the practical 
good (V 9 1142°33), which, as the end or target aimed at, is the starting-point in 
practical matters (5 1140°16-17). 

Practical wisdom makes what furthers it correct: Practical wisdom is primarily 
a deliberative capacity (V 5 1140*30-31) and deliberation is concerned not with 
ends or targets but with what furthers hitting them (NE III 3 1112°11-12). 


Note 391 
Able to do these and to hit upon them: Reading (1) tvyyavetv avt@v with the 
mss. for OCT (2) tvyxavetv adtod (“to hit or hit upon it”). What role is being 
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accorded to cleverness depends somewhat on which we accept. In (1) cleverness is 
said to hit upon “them,” that is, the things that further hitting a proposed target. In 
(2) it is said to hit upon or hit “it” that is, the target itself. EE “II 11 1227°39-1228°2 
favors (1). See Gauthier-Jolif, p. 551. 


Note 392 
Unscrupulousness: See II 3 1221*36-37; also Pr. XVI 4.917°1-2. 


Note 393 

We call both practically-wise people and unscrupulous ones “clever”: Read- 
ing tod< mavovpyouc for OCT mavobpyous (“we call even practically-wise people 
‘unscrupulous’ and ‘clever”). 


Note 394 

Practical wisdom... does not exist without [cleverness]: “Cleverness and the 
clever person are not practical wisdom and the practically-wise person, but the 
practically-wise person is certainly clever, which is why indeed cleverness in a 
way works together with practical wisdom. But the base person is also said to 
be clever—for example, Mentor seemed to be clever, but he was not practically- 
wise. For it is characteristic of a practically-wise person and practical wisdom 
to seek the best things and to be always a deliberate-chooser and a doer in 
action of these, whereas it is characteristic of cleverness and the clever person 
to investigate what each of the things doable in action will come about from, 
and to provide these. The clever person, then, would seem to be found engaged 
in these sorts of things and concerned with these” (MM I 34 1197°18-26; see 
also EE VI 10 1152*11-14). Mentor may be Mentor of Rhodes, who was instru- 
mental in the death of Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus, at whose court Aristotle 
spent three years (347-345 BC), and to whose niece or ward, Pythia, he was 
married. 


Note 395 

As we have said and as is clear: The state described as not coming about without 
virtue of character is practical wisdom (VI 5 1140°11-21), which, dealing as it 
must with particulars, involves a sort of perception that is identified with under- 
standing (11 1143°5). That is why understanding is analogized to sight—“as sight 
is to the body, so understanding is to the soul” (NE I 6 1096°28-29)—and lack 
of understanding to blindness (VI 13 1144°8-14; compare Protr. B70, Met. IX 
10 1052°3-4). In speaking of understanding as the soul’s eye, Aristotle is prob- 
ably recalling Plato’s Republic, where an element in the soul is analogized to an 
eye (533d). It accomplishes bad things when “forced to serve vice” but, through 
proper habituation in virtue, can be “turned around” from the perceptible sphere 
of becoming to the intelligible sphere of being so that it accomplishes good things 
(518c-519a). 

Depravity produces ...: See VI 8 1151°18-19, NE X 8 1178°17-18. 
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Note 396 

Without understanding . . . : “Each virtue in a way occurs both naturally and 
otherwise, that is, as involving practical wisdom [and so understanding]” (III 7 
1234°29-30). 


Note 397 
The part that forms beliefs: Namely, the rationally calculative part (V 1 1140°26). 


Note 398 

Socrates used to inquire: The imperfect ezétei (“used to inquire”) at V 13 1144°19 
suggests that Aristotle may be referring to the historical Socrates. The fact that 
he also describes him as identifying the virtues with practical wisdom and with 
reason or scientific knowledge (1144°29-30) suggests that he is not trying to be 
precise. (But see VIII 1 1246°35-°37.) Plato's “Socrates,” whether accurately mod- 
eled on the historical figure or not, does seem to think that the virtues are all cases 
of the scientific knowledge of good and evil (Chrm. 174b-c, Men. 87d-89a) but 
does not distinguish this sort of knowledge from either craft knowledge or practi- 
cal wisdom. 


Note 399 
They involve reason (meta logou): See II 11 1227°14-15n195. 


Note 400 

Someone might contend dialectically: See Introduction, pp. xli-lii. 

Naturally well-disposed in the highest degree (euphuestatos): Something is 
euphués if it is well (ew) grown (phué), or favored by nature in capacities, appear- 
ance, or some other respect: the situation of a bodily organ can be euphués (PA III 4 
666714), as can that of a city (Pol. V 3 1303°8); an animal can be euphués as regards a 
function, such as reproduction (GA II 8 748°8, 12), or the acquisition of a capacity, 
such as bearing the cold (Pol. VII 17 133620) or becoming a poet (Po. 17 1455732) 
or a musician (EE’ VIII 2 1247°22). The sort relevant here, since it consists in pos- 
session of the natural virtues of character (when these are properly developed by 
habituation), is the sort of natural good judgment (euphuia) that makes the end 
and the deliberate choice of it correct (NE III 5 1114°5-12, EE’ VIII 2 1247°39). 


Book VI (NE VII) 


Note 401 

Beastliness (thériotés): The term thériotés is coined by Aristotle to refer to a state 
of character responsible for thériddés (beast-like) behavior. Things and behavior 
can be thériddés, however, without stemming from thériotés: “it is not in a beast, 
that one sees it, but rather in a human being (for beastliness is a name for excessive 
vice)” (MM II 6 1203°18-19). Beasts are beast-like but not beastly. 
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Note 402 

A virtue that is beyond us (huper hémas): Often called “superhuman virtue” Aris- 
totle seems to countenance the real possibility of people possessed of such virtue, 
just as he does beastly people who are “beyond human (huper anthrépon)” (MM 
II 1200°18-19) in the other direction: “it is evident that a city is among the things 
that exist by nature, that a human is by nature a political animal, and that anyone 
who is without a city, not by luck but by nature, is either a wretch or else better 
than human” (Pol. I 2 1253*2-4); “anyone who cannot live in a community with 
others, or who does not need to because of his self-sufficiency, is no part of a city, 
so that he is either a wild beast or a god” (1253°28-29; also HII 13 1284°3-11, VII 
14 1332°16-25). 

“Nor did he. . 2’: Homer, I]. XXIV.258-259. 


Note 403 
An excess of virtue: See NE VIII 7 1159*5-11, IX 4 1166°19-23, X 7 1177°26-1178°8. 


Note 404 
Neither vice nor virtue . . . : See, on beasts, V 2 1139*20, VI 6 1149°31-1150*1, 
and, on gods, NE X 8 1178°8-18. 


Note 405 

A different kind (genos) than vice: “As with the vice of beastliness of which we 
spoke, it is not in a beast that one sees it, but rather in a human being (for beastli- 
ness is a name for excessive vice). Why? Because of nothing other than the fact that 
there is no base starting-point in a beast. The starting-point, though, is reason. For 
which could do more evil, a lion or Dionysius, Phalaris, Clearchus, or some other 
of these depraved people? Surely it is clear that it is these people. For the presence 
of a base starting-point within contributes great [evils], but in the beast there is no 
starting-point at all. In the intemperate person, then, there is a base starting-point. 
For insofar as he does base things and reason assents to these, and it seems to him 
that he should do them, the starting-point present in him is not healthy. That is 
why the person who lacks self-control would seem to be better than the intemper- 
ate person” (MM II 6 1203718-29). 


Note 406 
Later on: At VI 5 1148°18-24. 
We spoke earlier: Especially in Book HI. 


Note 407 

Resilience: See II 3 1221°9, III 1 1229°2. 

Either of the two: The two are the two pairs of contraries: lack of self-control and 
softness, self-control and resilience. 


Note 408 
Most authoritative (kuridtata): See II 6 1222°21n140. 
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Note 409 
Adequate showing: See Introduction, pp. xxxviii-lii. 


Note 410 

Socrates used to think: The use of the imperfect 6[/iJeto (“used to think”) sug- 
gests a reference to the historical Socrates, but Plato's “Socrates” also rejects a 
view that he characterizes in language very similar to Aristotle's: “The belief of 
ordinary people about scientific knowledge is that it is not something strong that 
has hegemonic power and rules. They do not think of it that way at all but that 
often a human being who has scientific knowledge in him is ruled not by it but by 
something else, in one case spirit, in another pleasure, in another pain, sometimes 
sexual passion, often fear. They just think of scientific knowledge as a slave that 
gets dragged around by all the rest” (Prt. 352b-c). 


Note 411 
It was shown earlier: See V 7 1141°14-22, 11 114325-35, 12 1144*34-°1, 
1144°30-1145°6. 


Note 412 

Neoptolemus: In the Philoctetes, Sophocles (c. 496-406 BC) makes Neoptolemus a 
companion of Odysseus in the expedition to Lemnos to bring the bow of Heracles, 
which Philoctetes possesses, back to Troy. Odysseus persuades Neoptolemus to lie, win 
Philoctetes’ trust, and take the bow. Neoptolemus does do this but—deeply moved by 
the subsequent plight of Philoctetes—confesses the truth to him and returns the bow. 


Note 413 

In contradoxical ways (paradoxa): What is paradoxos is not what is paradoxical 
in our sense of the term but what is contrary to (para) beliefs (doxa)—including 
reputable ones. 

They engage in argumentative encounters: Reading évtvywow for OCT 
émutbywow (“they are successful”). One of dialectic’s uses is in argumentative 
encounters (enteuxeis) (Top. 12 101°26-27), because “once we have catalogued the 
beliefs of ordinary people, we shall do battle with them, not by proceeding from 
the beliefs of others, but from their own, changing the course of any argument that 
they appear to us to be stating incorrectly” (101°31-34). 


Note 414 

The person .. . lack of self-control: This view, which has not been listed earlier, 
conflicts with what appears to be so, since vice (involving the deliberate choice of 
what is bad) is prima facie worse than lack of self-control. 


Note 415 

As things stand ...: Reading <dAAa> obdév Hrtov GAda mpattet for OCT <dAda> 
ovdev Httov [GAAa] mpattet (“though already persuaded to act otherwise, he still 
does the act he does”). 
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Note 416 

A discovery: That is, a discovery of the solution to a puzzle, consisting of an ade- 
quate showing (VI 1 1145°7), based on the reputable beliefs that are left standing, 
of the conclusion about (in this case) self-control and lack of self-control that these 
beliefs support. Compare “process of discovery” (NE III 3 1112°19) and “discover- 
ing a treasure” (1112°27). 


Note 417 

Something Heraclitus makes clear enough: “For if the belief will be excessively 
stable and immovable by persuasion, it will be no different than scientific knowl- 
edge, since belief involves being persuaded that things are as they seem to be—for 
example, Heraclitus of Ephesus has this sort of belief about what seemed so to 
him” (MM II 6 1201°5-8). 


Note 418 

While not actively contemplating (thedrounta) . . . while actively contemplating 
(theérounta): The key to understanding what Aristotle has in mind here lies in the 
following text: “Distinctions, however, must also be drawn concerning potentiality 
and actuality. As things stand we were speaking about them in a simple way. For 
one way that something can be a scientific knower is the way in which we would 
say that a human is a scientific knower because the human [species] is among the 
scientific knowers and the ones that have scientific knowledge. Another way is that 
in which we say that the person who already has knowledge of grammar is a sci- 
entific knower. Each of these is capable, but not in the same way—the first because 
his genus, and his matter, is of the requisite sort, the other because he is capable 
of contemplating (thedrein) if he so wishes, and if nothing external prevents him. 
In a third way, there is the person who is already actively contemplating, the one 
who is actually and in the full sense scientifically knowing this letter A. Both of 
the first two, then, are potential scientific knowers, but the one because of having 
been altered through learning, that is, by frequent changes from the contrary state, 
whereas the other, [because of having been altered] in another way [changes] from 
the state of having scientific knowledge of arithmetic or grammar, but not activating 
(energein) it, to activating it” (DA II 5 417°21-30). In our text too, then, the relevant 
difference is between someone who has scientific knowledge, which will in this case 
be of what actions he should not do, but fails to actualize it by actually contemplat- 
ing (or paying attention to) those actions, and someone who both has the scientific 
knowledge and does activate it in this way. Notice energei at 1147°7. 


Note 419 
The universal one. . . the particular one: See V 3 1139°18n336(1). 
Doable in action: See V 7 1141°15-16, 8 1142°20-30, 11 1143°2-3. 


Note 420 
He either does not have or is not activating: That is, he either does not know 
that this food is dry or does not activate this knowledge. That the agent does 
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not have or is not activating the knowledge that he is a human being is omitted: 
“As sometimes happens in asking [dialectical] questions, however, so here [in 
practical deliberation] thought does not stop to consider the other premise, 
the one that is clear. For example, if taking walks is good for a man, he does 
not linger over the thought that he is a man” (MA 7 701°26-29; also NE III 1 
1111°6-7). 


Note 421 

Tipsy (oinomenos): To be distinguished, perhaps, from those who are dead drunk 
(methuon) and thus act unknowingly and involuntarily (NE III 1 1110°26). Notice 
the comparison of people who lack self-control to those who “get drunk quickly 
(tachu methuskomenoi)” at EE V18 1151*4. 


Note 422 
Alter the condition of the body as well: That is, as well as altering the way in 
which we have scientific knowledge. 


Note 423 
Empedocles: A philosopher (c. 492-432 BC) from Acragas, Sicily. Aristotle 
describes him as “using the language of demonstration” (Met. III 4 1000°19-20). 


Note 424 
It must grow to be a natural part of them, and that takes time: See V 8 1142*11- 
20, NET3 1095*2-11. 


Note 425 

Like actors on a stage (hupokrinomenous): The comparison is with those who 
can utter speeches suggestive of the possession of scientific knowledge, without 
actually having it, as actors (hypokritai) can (see VI 4 1148°8). But orators also 
hypokrinesthai (Rh. II 12 1413°21-23). 


Note 426 

One belief is universal: That is, one of the premises mentioned at VI 3 
1146°35-1147°7. 

Particulars, which perception already controls: See V 8 1142°25-30, NE II 9 
1109°21-23, III 3 1112°34-1113°2, IV 5 1126°3-4. 


Note 427 

In productive cases (poiétikais): Aristotle often contrasts action (praxis) and 
action-related or practical (praktikos) matters with production (poiésis) and pro- 
ductive (poiétikos) ones (V 4). But often too, as most likely here, he uses poiésis 
and poiétikos in a more inclusive sense in which no contrast is intended. Hence the 
example that follows is of a praxis not a (narrow) poiésis. 

It acts straightaway: “How does it happen that understanding is sometimes fol- 
lowed by action and sometimes by inaction; that is, sometimes by moving and 
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sometimes by not moving? What happens seems parallel to the case of thinking 
and deducing about unchanging objects. But there the end is a theoretical proposi- 
tion (for when one has understood the two premises, one has understood—that is, 
put together—the conclusion), whereas here the conclusion that follows from the 
two premises being put together becomes the action. Some examples: whenever 
someone understands that every man should take walks, and that he is a man, 
straightaway he takes a walk, or if he understands that no man should take a walk 
now, and that he is a man, he straightaway stays put. And he does each of these 
things provided nothing prevents him from doing it or compels him to do some- 
thing else” (MA 7 701°7-16). 


Note 428 

This one (hauté) is active: The reference of the demonstrative pronoun hauté is 
unclear. I take it to refer only to “this is sweet,” since that is the sort of premise 
whose activation is at issue at VI 3 1147°7. The agent’s acting without self-control— 
in part because of appetite—consists in his tasting X (this sweet thing). Since appe- 
tite is activated by what is pleasant (or by a perception, imagination, or belief with 
the appropriate content), the belief he acts from must be the belief that X is pleas- 
ant. A belief, however, must be based on rational calculation or deliberation (V 3 
1139°17). So in this case it must be derived from (1) the bad major premise, “every- 
thing sweet should be tasted,” which, together with the active bad minor premise, 
“This is sweet; yields not the bad conclusion, “Pursue or taste this!” but, rather, the 
action of tasting (since here nothing effectively prevents the agent from tasting). 
Aristotle does not explicitly mention this bad deduction, but his reference to the 
agent’s uncontrolled action as stemming from reason and belief presupposes its 
existence. At the same time, there is also a universal proposition in (or believed by) 
the agent “preventing tasting.” This is (2) the good major premise, which the agent, 
since he (in some sense) has scientific knowledge, also believes. Its exact content 
is unspecified but is probably something like, “Nothing sweet should be tasted.” 
Together with the active (but now) good minor premise, “This is sweet,’ it yields the 
good conclusion, namely, “the one proposition [that] says ‘Avoid this:” (The conclu- 
sion here is a proposition, not an action, because the agent’s appetite prevents him 
from doing the requisite action of not tasting X.) It is the existence of (2) in the 
agent that explains why, in acting on (1), he acts from reason only in a way, and 
why, in acting from it, he acts without self-control: it is (2) not (1) that provides the 
correct (scientific) reason. The mere belief that X is pleasant is not intrinsically con- 
trary to that reason, however, but as part of what explains the agent’s appetite for X, 
it is coincidentally contrary to it, since it is part of what explains his acting contrary 
to it. Understood in this way, the passage presents a familiar picture of uncontrolled 
action as stemming from a conflict between the agent’s wish (based on (2)) and his 
appetite (based on (1)), but explains in greater detail how uncontrolled action (and 
not just deliberately chosen action) can be based on reason and belief. 

For it is capable of moving each of the parts: Alternatively “for each of the parts 
can cause movement.” The idea, then, is that appetite as well as reason and belief 
can cause movement. 
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Note 429 
We must hear from the natural scientists: See II 1 1219°25n88. 


Note 430 

The final premise (hé teleutaia protasis): This could be the conclusion of the 
deduction, but it seems more likely that it is the good minor premise of the good 
deduction (see VI 3 1147°36n428), which an agent who lacks self-control believes, 
namely, “this [particular perceptible thing] is sweet.” For it is always a minor prem- 
ise or decree (V 8 1141°24~28) that controls action, since action follows straight- 
away from it, provided nothing prevents this from happening. The agent does not 
have this premise, that is, does not have it in the way required for scientific knowl- 
edge, because, even though he actively believes (or activates) it, he does so for the 
reason provided by the bad deduction not for the correct reason provided by the 
good (scientific) deduction. 

Empedocles: See V 3 1147°20n423. 


Note 431 

The last term: The last term is the middle term in the final (or good minor) 
premise in the good deduction (see VI 3 1147°36n428), namely, “sweet” As 
applicable to X on the basis of perception, the universal it refers to is the sort 
that Aristotle describes as “indeterminate” and “better known by perception” 
(Ph. I 1 184*22-25). When analyzed into its “constituents and starting-points,” it 
is transformed into the sort of intelligible universal, cognizable by understand- 
ing rather than perception, that is suited to play a role in scientific knowledge 
(184°23). It is so analyzed that it would figure in the good deduction and be 
scientifically knowable. The perceptual sort of knowledge is the sort described at 
EE V 8 1142°27-30. 


Note 432 
We took: See III 2 1230°21-1231°26, NE III 10 1118*1-°8. 


Note 433 

The victor at the Olympic Games called “Human”: Human was a boxing cham- 
pion in the Olympic Games of 456 BC. He is a human, so that the account com- 
mon to all human beings (human,) also applies to him. At the same time, there is 
also an account special to him (human,) that differs only slightly from the com- 
mon one. Human, is an analogue of lack-of-self-control., which applies to (1) those 
who lack self-control. with regard to the necessary sources of pleasure (and so 
are unconditionally lacking in self-control) and (2) those who lack self-control. 
with regard to intrinsically choiceworthy things (and so lack self-control,—the 
analogue of human,). Human, is the account of the proper or primary use of the 
term “human, because it defines what is unconditionally human. Similarly, lack- 
of-self-control. is the account of the proper or primary use of the term “lack-of- 
self-control,’ because it defines what unconditionally lacks self-control. In the cases 
of both human and lack-of-self-control, it is the special accounts that are the more 
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exact ones: “Though sailors are dissimilar in their capacities (for one is an oars- 
man, another a captain, another a lookout, and others have other sorts of titles), it 
is clear both that the most exact account of the virtue of each sort of sailor will be 
special to him and that there will also be some common account that fits them all 
alike” (Pol. III 4 1276°21-26). 


Note 434 

Unconditionally so: The person who lacks self-control and an intemperate person 
are concerned with the same pleasures and pains (VI 5 1148°15). An intemperate 
person is concerned exclusively with the tactile pleasures of eating, drinking, and 
having sex (III 2 1230°21-1231°26). A person who lacks self-control uncondition- 
ally, however, seems to be concerned with a wider class of things than that, since 
he goes to excess in avoiding the pains not just of hunger and thirst but also of heat 
and cold. The association of intemperance with the sorts of pleasures we share 
with other animals may speak in favor of the wider class, since they too avoid the 
extremes of heat or cold (HA VIII 13 59871). 


Note 435 

These people: The ones who lack self-control and are intemperate, not the self- 
controlled and temperate ones. For people who lack self-control do not act from 
deliberate choice and intemperate ones do (VI 3 1146°22-25, 9 115274-6), whereas 
both self-controlled people and temperate people act from deliberate choice 
(1 1145°10-12). 


Note 436 
As we determined earlier: At VI 4 1147°28-30. 


Note 437 

Niobe: Niobe boasted that she was superior to the goddess Leto because she had 
many children, while Leto had only two. Leto commanded her own children to 
take revenge for this insult by killing Niobe’s children. 

The so-called father-lover: Satyrus supposedly committed suicide on hearing of 
the death of his father. 


Note 438 

Savages who live around the Black Sea: “Many of these nations think nothing 
of killing and cannibalizing people—for example, of those that live around the 
Black Sea, there are the Achaeans and Heniochi, and there are other nations on 
the mainland, some similar to those, others worse” (Pol. VIII 4 1338°20-23). See 
also Herodotus, IV.18 (cannibalism), Thucydides, III.94 (raw meat). These savages 
are presumably beast-like because of habit; the child-devouring woman because 
of a disability. 

Phalaris: Tyrant of Acragas in Sicily (c. 570-c. 549 BC). He allegedly roasted 
his enemies alive inside a bronze bull—the action of someone with a depraved 
(because savagely cruel) nature. 
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Note 439 
Arising from habit: Reading é& 0 0uc for OCT i 2& Z80vu¢ (“or arising from habit”). 


Note 440 

Those who have suffered wanton aggression (hubrizomenois) from childhood 
on: The reference is probably to sexual abuse, in particular, and is intended to 
explain why some men prefer the passive role in sexual intercourse with other 
men. “From childhood on” makes it unlikely that Aristotle is thinking simply of 
cases of ordinary Athenian paiderasteia, in which adolescent boys, as a normal 
social practice, became the passive sexual partners of older males, but were forbid- 
den to continue to play the passive role once they became grown men themselves. 


Note 441 

Those who are in a morbid condition because of habit: “But those men who are 
effeminate in nature are composed in such a way that little or no semen is excreted 
in the place where it is excreted by those whose state is in accord with nature, but 
instead into this place [—the anus]. And the cause of this is that they are composed 
contrary to nature. For, though male, their condition is such that this place in them is 
necessarily deformed. And the deformation produces either total ruin or distortion. 
But the former is not possible. For then a woman would come to be. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the excretion of semen to be turned aside and start in another place. 
That is why such men are insatiable, like women. For the moisture is small in quan- 
tity, is not forced to exit, and is cooled quickly. And in those in whom [the excretion 
of semen] is in the anus, the appetite is to be passive, while in those in whom it is in 
both places the appetite is to be both active and passive; and whichever it is in to a 
greater extent, for it the appetite is greater. But for some people this condition also 
comes about from habit. For if people [habitually] do things, the result is that they 
enjoy these and emit semen accordingly. They have an appetite, then, to do the things 
by means of which these things come about, and so the habit becomes more like 
nature. Because of this, those who have been accustomed to submit to sexual inter- 
course around the time of puberty, but not before, because of the memory aroused 
in them during intercourse, and together with the memory—due to their habit— 
the pleasure, their appetite is, as if naturally, to be passive. And, of course, frequent 
actions and habit become like things done naturally” (Pr. IV 26 879°20-880"4). 


Note 442 
Weasel (galén): Galeé is the name of various animals, including weasels and pole- 
cats, some of which were kept as house pets. 


Note 443 
Spirit: See I 7 1223°27n145. 


Note 444 
Imagination has revealed . . . : “Perceptual imagination . . . also belongs to the 
other animals, but the deliberative sort exists [only] in the rationally calculative 
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ones (for whether to do this or that is already a work of rational calculation; and 
we must measure by one [standard], since we are pursuing the greater [good]; and 
so we must be able to make one appearance that results from many)” (DA II 11 
434°5-10). Since uncontrolled action resulting from imagination must be contrary 
to reason, the imagination in question must be deliberative imagination. When, in 
the process of deliberation, reason or deliberative imagination reveals to a virtuous 
or self-controlled agent (1) that someone has been wantonly injured or contemptu- 
ously treated by A, and arrives at a decree or minor premise to the effect (2) that such 
injury or treatment does not merit revenge, the agent immediately acts to avoid tak- 
ing revenge on A. Once deliberation reaches (1) in an agent who lacks self-control 
regarding spirit, by contrast, he acts as if reason had gone on to arrive at (2’), that 
such treatment does merit taking revenge on A, and so he takes it straightaway. Here 
the agent’s overly quick spirit prevents him from acting on reason’s minor premise 
by making him act before he hears it. Thus spirit does not hear what reason orders 
but only what it reveals. This is the analogue of the sound the dogs hear or whatever 
it is the hasty servants respond to (perhaps the master says, “There’s a knock at the 
door,’ and they—thinking falsely that he will instruct them to open it—rush out to 
do so). Because it is spirit’s quickness that prevents the action that is in accord with 
the reason, no actual prescriptive conclusion can have been delivered by reason 
prior to the action, since it is only post prevention that such a conclusion emerges. 


Note 445 

Spirit follows reason . . .: Uncontrolled spirit follows reason by being guided not 
by the minor premise of reasor’s deliberative deduction, since it acts against that, 
but by what it falsely takes to be reason’s minor premise. Uncontrolled appetite, by 
contrast, does not engage with reason’s minor premise at all, but simply acts con- 
trary to it once it hears about the pleasantness of what it then goes for. (Notice that 
“reason or perception” implies that the source of information on which appetite 
acts need not be either reason itself or deliberative imagination.) 


Note 446 
Appetites ...: See VI 4 1147°23-31. 


Note 447 

Aphrodite: The goddess, especially, of sexuality and reproduction, emblematic of 
seductive charm and deception. 

“A weaver of guile. . 2’: Homer, I]. XIV.214. 

“An allurement . . 2”: Homer, I/. XIV. 217. 


Note 448 

No one feels pain ... wanton aggression in spirit: With the implicit premises and 
interim conclusions supplied, Aristotle’s unusually compressed argument seems to 
run as follows: (1) No agent who commits an act of wanton aggression that is not 
self-controlled feels pain while doing so—in fact he does so with pleasure. (From 
the definition of wanton aggression.) (2) People who act out of anger in a way that 
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is not self-controlled are pained by what they do. (From the definition of anger.) 
(3) [Implicit] Therefore, no acts of wanton aggression that are not self-controlled 
are committed out of anger. (4) [Implicit] Anger is a spirited desire or response. (5) 
[Implicit] No act of wanton aggression that is not self-controlled is committed out 
of spirit. (6) No act of wanton aggression that is not self-controlled is performed 
out of wish. (From the definition of lack of self-control.) (7) [Implicit] Wish, spirit, 
and appetite are the three types of desires that cause actions. (From the definition of 
desiring part.) (8) Therefore, an act of wanton aggression that is not self-controlled 
must be committed out of appetite. (9) Acts of wanton aggression that are not self- 
controlled are unjust and inspire justified anger. (From the definition of wanton 
aggression.) (10) [Implicit] Acts done out of anger or spirit are done in revenge for 
contemptuous treatment, and so should not themselves inspire anger. (From the 
definition of anger.) (11) It is more just to be angry at acts of wanton aggression that 
are not self-controlled than at acts due to anger or spirit that are not self-controlled. 
(12) Acts at which it is more just to be angry are more unjust. (Anger, to be virtuous, 
should be in a mean and thus proportionate to the level of contempt and so to its 
level of injustice.) (13) Acts that are not self-controlled which come about because 
of appetite are more unjust than those which come about because of spirit. 


Note 449 
As we said at the start: See VI 5 1148°15-18. 


Note 450 
ne kind (genos) of animal: Reading t1 for OCT trv. 


ie) 


Note 451 

Outside [rational] nature (exestéke tés phuseds): Understanding the phrase with 
Irwin. “Being true to one’s descent is not being a degeneration (existamenon) from 
its own nature” (HA I 1 488°19-20). But an entire genos cannot suffer from the 
latter defect. 


Note 452 

The better thing . . . : The better thing is the starting-point (VI 8 1151°25-26), 
which is what vice ruins (V 5 1140°18-19). This starting-point is understanding 
(VI 8 1150°5), which wild beasts lack (DA II 3 414°18-19), as do beastly human 
beings, since they are reasonless (EE VI 5 1149°9). It is the better thing because 
(1) it is the most divine element in the human soul (NE X 7 1177716) and (2) the 
one whose activity is in accord with theoretical wisdom is the best sort of human 
happiness (1178*7-8) and so the best good (I 2 1094722). The “human case” is the 
human-scale of natural vice mentioned at EE VI 6 114928, which is now being 
contrasted with beastliness or beast-like vice. 


Note 453 
What does not possess the starting-point: The starting-point (end) is that of 
deliberately chosen (and so of vicious) action (V 11 1143°9-11). Beastly human 
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beings lack this and so are like inanimate things, while the humanly vicious ones 
possess it, and so are like animate ones. As a result, the vicious ones are more 
harmful than the beastly ones, because their understanding enables them to do 
more harm (compare 13 1144°8-13). The comparison between the two is thus 
similar to that between injustice, which lacks a soul and is not alive, and an unjust 
human being who is, as it were, animate injustice (compare 4 1132°21-22). 


Note 454 
We earlier determined: See III 2 1230°21-1231°26. 


Note 455 
(Or does so to excess) and... : Reading i) ka’ bmepBodnv Kai for OCT ti Kad’ 
brepBodact i}. 


Note 456 

A kind (eidos) of softness . . .: The avoidance of excessive pains because of delib- 
erate choice (VI 7 1150*23-25) is only a kind of softness because unlike softness 
proper, it is a vice. To pursue excessive pleasures because of deliberate choice, on 
the other hand, is to be intemperate (1150°19-22). 


Note 457 

Theodectes: A 4th-cent BC tragic poet mentioned by Aristotle as the author of 
an Ajax (Rh. II 23 1400*27-28), an Alcmaeon (II 23 1397°2-3), a Helen (Pol. I 2 
1255*36-38), an Orestes (Rh. II 24 140135), a Socrates (II 23 1399*8-9), and a 
Tydeus (Po. 16 1455°9). A native of Phaselis in Pamphylia, he spent most of his life 
in Athens. On his Philoctetes, see VI 2 114620. 

Carcinus: Another 4th-cent Athenian tragic poet mentioned as the author of an 
Amphiaraos (Po. 17 1455°26-27), an Oedipus (Rh. III 16 1417°18-19), and a Medea 
(II 23 1400°10). 

Xenophantus: Possibly the musician of that name in the court of Alexander the Great. 


Note 458 

Female is distinguished from male: “All females are less spirited than males, 
except in the case of bear and leopard: in these the female seems to be more coura- 
geous. But in the other kinds the females are softer, more inclined to do evil, less 
simple, more impetuous, and more attentive to the feeding of the young, whereas 
males, on the contrary, are more spirited, more boorish, simpler, and less given to 
plotting. There are traces of these characteristics in almost all animals, but they are 
more evident in those that have more character and most of all in human beings, 
since their nature is most complete” (HA IX 1 608°33-°7). 


Note 459 

Those who tickle first . . . : “Why can no one tickle himself? Or is it that we also 
feel less tickled by another if we are aware of it beforehand, and more if we do not 
see it coming?” (Pr. XXXV 6 965*11-12). 
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Note 460 
Passionate people (melagcholikoi): See VIII 2 1248*39n702. 


Note 461 
As we said: At VI 7 1150*20-22. 


Note 462 
In listing the puzzles: At VI 2 1146°31-°2. 


Note 463 

Those who are disposed to depart (hoi ekstatikoi): Not those who are disposed to 
depart from their rational calculation (ekstatikos tou logismou) (VI 1 1145°11-12), 
since they do not act without prior deliberation, but rather those who act on a strong 
passionate impulse (7 1150°25-28) that sets them in action contrary to correct rea- 
son (8 1151*20-21) before deliberation has a chance to reach it (6 1149°34-'2). 


Note 464 
Demodocus: A 6th-cent BC poet from the island of Leros near Miletus. Very little 
of his work survives. 


Note 465 
Virtue preserves the starting-point: Compare V 5 1140°13-20, VI 6 1150*3-5. 
In mathematics: See II 10 1227°5-18. 


Note 466 

It is virtue, whether natural or habituated ...: Compare V 12 1 144°28-'1, NEX 8 
1178*17-18. Habituated virtue is neither natural nor full virtue, apparently, but an 
intermediate stage: “But surely people become good or excellent because of three 
things. These three are nature, habit, and reason. For one must be born, first of all, a 
human being, and not one of the other animals. Similarly, one’s body and soul must 
be of a certain quality. But in the case of some qualities, being born with them is of 
no benefit, because habits make them change. For some qualities, because of their 
nature, play a double game, going toward the worse or toward the better because of 
one’ habits. But, whereas the other animals mostly live by nature alone, while to a 
small extent some also do so by habit, the human being lives by reason as well. For 
the human being alone has reason. So these must harmonize with each other. For 
people do many actions contrary to their habits and their nature because of reason, 
if they are persuaded that some other way is better” (Pol. VII 13 1332°38-°8). 


Note 467 
The puzzle we raised earlier: At VI 2 1146°16-21. 


Note 468 
Their own beliefs lack control (akura) . . . like decrees: The relevant beliefs are 
those expressed in the minor premises of practical deductions, which, since they 
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have prescriptive force (V 10 1143°8), are like decrees. When a decree is revoked or 
nullified it is rendered akuron, so that it no longer controls action. When Aristotle 
claims that a woman's rationally calculating or deliberative part is akuron (Pol. 1 13 
1260*13), he invokes the same idea. See Reeve-2. 


Note 469 
Neoptolemus: See VI 2 1146719. 


Note 470 
It has been shown: At V 12 1144°29-°1. 


Note 471 
We described: See V 12 1144°22-29. 


Note 472 
Acts voluntarily: See IV 8 113523-2. 


Note 473 
Not a plotter: See VI 6 1149°13-15. 


Note 474 
Anaxandrides: A 4th-cent BC comic poet from Camirus in Rhodes. Aristotle 
mentions him at Rh. III 10 1411°18, 11 1412°16, and 12 1413°25. 


Note 475 
Evenus: See II 7 1223°31n147. 


Note 476 

Political philosopher: See I 1 1214*13n4. 

The architectonic craftsman of the end we look to: On architectonic craftsmen, 
see I 6 1217°7n48, and, on the end we look to, NE I 12 1102°2-4. 


Note 477 
We posited: At II 1 1220°34-36, 4 1221°27-1222°5, 5 1222*10-17. 
Happiness involves pleasure: See NE I 8 1098°23-25, 1099°7-16. 


Note 478 

Every pleasure is a perceived coming to be in the natural state: Plato, Phib. 
54c-55a. Aristotle proposes a similar view elsewhere: “Let us assume, then, that 
pleasure is a sort of movement of the soul, an intensive and perceptible settling 
down into its original natural state, and pain the contrary. And if pleasure is some- 
thing like this, it is also clear that what is productive of the aforementioned condi- 
tion is also pleasant, and what is destructive of it or is productive of the contrary 
settling down painful. Thus movement into the condition that is in accord with 
nature is necessarily pleasant for the most part, and especially whenever what 
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comes about in accord with nature has recovered its own natural state” (Rh. I 11 
1369°33-1370°5). For criticism of it, see EE VI 12 1152°33-1153°2, 1153°9-17. 


Note 479 

A temperate person avoids pleasures: “Temperance too—even what ordinary 
people call ‘temperance’ (not being carried away by one’s appetites, but despising 
them and behaving in an orderly fashion)—belongs, doesn’t it, only to . . . people 
who most despise the body and live in love of wisdom?” (Plato, Phd. 68c). 


Note 480 
Pleasures impede thinking: “The body keeps us busy in a thousand ways because 
of the nourishment it must have... . It fills us too with multifarious passions, 


appetites, fears, and phantoms, and with all sorts of other trash, so that we are 
really and truly, as the saying goes, never able to think about anything because of 
it” (Plato, Phd. 66b-c). 


Note 481 
There is no craft of pleasure: See Plato, Grg. 464b-465a. 


Note 482 

[Against la]: Suppose that the process of A’s coming to be F is a pleasure. If A’s 
being F is unconditionally good, so is the process of A’s coming to be EF What 
is unconditionally good could be constituted by such processes even if processes 
and their ends are different in kind. Similarly, if As coming to be F is coinciden- 
tally good, what is coincidentally good could be constituted by such processes. For 
some pleasant processes that seem bad, and are cited as counterexamples to the 
claim that what is coincidentally good is pleasure, could be coincidentally good 
for a particular person or at a particular time or for a short period. Finally, some 
processes cited as counterexamples are not really pleasures at all. 


Note 483 

The healthy remainder of state and nature: As opposed to the state and nature 
that is being restored to its natural condition by a curative process (compare VI 
14 1154°15-20). Just what this healthy remainder is, is not entirely clear. Per- 
haps, Aristotle's thought is this: When someone is hungry his appetite for food 
is a painful unsatisfied lack needing to be restored to its natural state. But its 
capacity to motivate him to eat does not need any restoration. This capacity thus 
belongs to “the healthy remainder of state and nature,’ which has been left unim- 
paired, and it is its activity (eating and filling up the lack) that is coincidentally 
pleasant. 

The activities of contemplation: Retaining évépyetau. 


Note 484 
When we use something: It is the use of a (natural) state that is an activity, not our 
coming to be in that state. 
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Note 485 
Pleasure is . . . : See VI 13 1153°9-12 and compare NE X 4 1174°23-33, 5 
1175°30-35. 


Note 486 

Contemplation is sometimes harmful to health: Contemplation in accord with 
theoretical wisdom is complete happiness and the best good (VIII 3 1249°16-25). 
So if it is sometimes harmful to health, and in that respect bad, it cannot be an 
argument against pleasure’s being the good that some pleasures can be bad in 
some respects. 


Note 487 

There is no craft of any other activity: “None of the other sciences imparts to the 
learner the use and the activity, but only the state. In the same way here, knowl- 
edge of these things does not impart the use either (for happiness is an activity, as 
we say), but rather the state; nor does happiness consist in knowing what it comes 
from, but comes from making use of these” (MM II 10 1208°33-38). 


Note 488 

In what way pleasures are good and in what way not unconditionally good: 
Reading mc dyabai kai mH>¢ OK dyaBai anAWs for OCT Mc ayaBai aMAGS Kai 
Tas obK aya8ai (“we have said in what way pleasures are unconditionally good 
and in what way not all of them are good”). 

It is painlessness .. . : See VIII 3 1249°15-23. 


Note 489 

Speusippus: Nephew of Plato and eventual head of his Academy (407-339 BC). 
Used to propose (eluen): The use of the imperfect eluen suggests that Aristotle 
is referring to historical occurrences. To resolve the argument that pleasure—as 
the contrary of a bad thing—is good, Speusippus accepts that, as such a contrary, 
pleasure must be either good or neutral. Since pleasure can be neutral it cannot be 
essentially or intrinsically good, but that does not mean that it cannot be coinci- 
dentally good. To resolve the argument even for that weaker conclusion, Speusip- 
pus would have to claim—quite implausibly and without the support of any of the 
arguments canvassed in VI 12—that pleasure cannot even be coincidentally good, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is intrinsically bad. The analogue of what is 
equal in the case of pain is the neutral state of feeling neither pleasure nor pain. As 
we cannot infer that x is less than y from the fact that y is not greater than x (since 
y may be equal to x), so we cannot infer that x is a pleasure from the fact that x 
is a state contrary to pain. A similar argument is attributed to Eudoxus at NE X 2 
1172°18-20. 

Precisely something bad (hoper kakon ti): Here, as often elsewhere in Aristotle, 
hoper is the opposite of kata sumbebékos (“coincidentally”) and thus equivalent in 
meaning to “essentially” or “intrinsically.” 
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Note 490 
Some science might be the best good: For example, the one whose activation is 
the contemplation of god. See VII 3 1249°19-21. 


Note 491 
This is pleasure: See VI 12 1153°14-15. 


Note 492 
Happiness is something complete: See II 1 1219*28, NE I 7 1097°25-°5, X 7 
1177°24-26. 


Note 493 

The happy person needs . . .: “To tell the truth, as regards one way of dividing 
them, at any rate, since there are three groups—external goods, goods in the body, 
and goods in the soul—no one would dispute that all of them must belong to 
those who are blessedly happy. For no one would say that someone is blessedly 
happy who has no shred of courage, temperance, justice, or practical wisdom, but 
is afraid of the flies buzzing around him, stops at nothing, no matter how extreme, 
when he has an appetite to eat or drink, betrays his dearest friends for a pittance, 
and has a mind as foolish and deluded as a child’s or a madman’s” (Pol. VII 1 
1323*24-34). “Chance or luck is the cause of the goods external to the soul, but no 
one is just or temperate by luck or because of luck” (2 1323°27-29). 


Note 494 

People who claim: “[Glaucon:] If what I say sounds crude, Socrates, remember 
that it is not I who speak but those who praise injustice at the expense of justice. 
They will say that the just person who has an unjust reputation will be whipped, 
stretched on a rack, chained, blinded with a red-hot iron, and, at the end, when he 
has suffered every sort of bad thing, he will be impaled and will realize then that 
one should not want to be just but to be believed to be just” (Plato, Rep. 361e-362a). 


Note 495 
“No claim . . .”: Hesiod, Works and Days 763. Compare I 6 1216°30-31, NE 18 
1098°27-29, Rh. I 1 1355°15-17. 


Note 496 

All things by nature have something divine in them: Even the elements con- 
tribute to the whole by being “ever active” and imitating “the things that cannot 
pass away” (Met. IX 8 1050°28-30). In animate ones such imitation takes the form 
of reproduction: “It is the most natural function in those living things that are 
complete, and not disabled or spontaneously generated, to produce another like 
itself—an animal producing an animal, a plant a plant—in order that they may 
partake in the eternal and divine insofar as they can. For all desire that, and it is for 
the sake of it that they do whatever they do by nature. .. . Since, then, they cannot 
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share in what is eternal and divine by continuous existence, because nothing that 
admits of passing away can persist as the same and numerically one, they share in 
them insofar as each can, some more and some less. And what persists is not the 
thing itself but something like itself, not one in number but one in form” (DA II 
4 415°*26-"7; also NE X 2 1173°4). The idea goes back to Plato: “The intercourse 
of man and woman is in fact a begetting. And this affair is something divine: liv- 
ing creatures, despite their mortality, contain this immortal thing, pregnancy and 
procreation. . . . Mortal nature seeks, so far as it can, to exist forever and to be 
immortal. And it can achieve it only in this way, through coming into being, so 
that it always leaves behind something else that is new in place of the old” (Plato, 
Smp. 206c-207d; also Lg. 721b-c). 


Note 497 

There cannot be an excess that is better: “External goods have a limit, just like 
any instrument, and everything useful is useful for something, and in excess must 
either harm or bring no benefit to their possessors. Where each of the goods of 
the soul is concerned, by contrast, the more excessive it is, the more useful it is—if 
one should assign to these goods too not only nobility but also utility” (Pol. VII 1 
1323°7-12). 


Note 498 
As we said: See VI 12 1152°26-33. 


Note 499 

Contrive certain thirsts for themselves: “They produce thirst for themselves, so 
that they may take pleasure in drinking. Some of these, which are harmless, are not 
objectionable. For even a decent person will try to make foods and drinks pleasant 
for himself through exercise and exertions. But if they devise these arrangements 
to their harm, then they are bad people and to be blamed—for example, those 
who, when they are fully satisfied, nevertheless devise for the sake of pleasure ways 
in which they may again eat or drink or enjoy the pleasures of sex” (Aspasius 
156.3-10 = Konstan, p. 157). 


Note 500 
Natural scientists also testify: “Anaxagoras said that an animal is always suffering 
because of its perceptual capacities” (Aspasius 156.14-15 = Konstan, p. 157). 


Note 501 

During their youth . . . : “Heat around the place in which we think and hope 
makes us high-spirited. And due to this everyone is eager to drink to the point 
of drunkenness, because a large quantity of wine makes everyone hopeful, just 
as youth does children. For old age expects the worst, whereas youth is full of 
hope. ... And that is why children are more high-spirited, while the old are more 
low-spirited. For the former are hotter, while the latter are cold (for old age is a sort 
of cooling)” (Pr. XXX 1 954°39-955°18). 
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Note 502 
People who are naturally passionate (melagcholikoi): See VII 2 1248°40n702. 


Note 503 
The part of us that remains healthy: See VI 12 1152°35. 


Note 504 

Our nature is not simple: Our soul contains a divine element—understanding— 
which is our true nature or what we are, most of all (NE X 7 1177°26-1178°8, IX 8 
1168°31-32). In contrast to the other element referred to here, which we have in 
us insofar as we are mortal, it is immortal: “The understanding seems to be born 
in us as a sort of substance and not to pass away” (DA I 4 408°18-19); “And this 
understanding . . . [is] in substance [or essence] an activity .. . and it alone [of the 
components of the human soul] is immortal and eternal” (II 5 430°17-23). 


Note 505 

The god (ho theos) always enjoys a single simple pleasure: Aristotle’s primary 
god is a simple and entirely immovable being (Met. XII 7 1072*21-°1), whose one 
activity—contemplating himself—‘is a pleasure” (1072°16). It may be to him that 
Aristotle is referring. Our own immortal understanding is also ho theos (for exam- 
ple, EE’ VIIL3 1249°6-23), however, and, when it is active in accord with theoreti- 
cal wisdom, is of the same sort as the god’s: “[the god’s] activity (diagdgé) has the 
same character as ours has for the short time it is at its best... . The good state of 
activity that we are sometimes in, god is always in” (Met. XII 7 1072°14-25). 
There is not only an activity . . . of immobility (akinésias): “One should think 
the action of the stars to be like that of animals and plants. For here [on earth] the 
actions of human beings are in fact more numerous. For it is possible for someone 
to attain many goods, so that it is possible to do many things in action, and for the 
sake of other ones. (What is in the best state, by contrast, has no need of action, 
since it is itself the for-the-sake-of-which; action, though, is always in two [variet- 
ies], namely, when it is the for-the-sake-of-which and when it is what is for the 
sake of that.) The actions of the other animals, on the other hand, are fewer, and 
of the plants perhaps one small one. For either there is some one thing which they 
may attain, as there is for a human being too, or the many things are a route toward 
the best one. One thing, then, has and participates in the best, one reaches close to 
it by means of few [steps], another by means of many, and another does not even 
try, but it is sufficient for it to come close to the ultimate [end]. For example, if 
health is the end, one thing, then, is always healthy, another is slimming down [to 
be healthy], another running and slimming down, another does some other action 
for the sake of running, so that its movements are more numerous; a distinct one, 
though, is incapable of reaching being healthy, but only of running or slimming 
down (and one or the other of these is the end for them). For, on the one hand, it is 
best of all for each to attain the [best] end; but, on the other, if this is not [possible], 
it would always be better to the degree that it got closer to the best one. And that 
is why the earth does not move at all, and things close to it have few movements. 
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For they do not reach the ultimate [end], but as far as is possible attain the most 
divine starting-point. The primary heaven, however, attains this directly by means 
of a single movement. But the bodies intermediate between the first and the last 
ones, though they do attain it, do so by means of more movements” (Cael. II 12 
292°1-25). 


Note 506 
As the poet says: Euripides, Orestes 234. 


Book VII 


Note 507 

What it is and what sort of thing it is: See 1 5 1216°30-31n36. 

Friendship (philia): Philia, usually, as here, translated as “friendship,” should be 
understood to involve friendliness, since philia is a feeling (II 3 1221*7). This is 
especially clear in Rh. II 4, which is devoted to friendliness and enmity. Translating 
the verb philein as “being friendly,” however, misses the action focus of the verb, 
while “love,” used here, though it loses the common root of philia and philein, 
preserves it. 

The mark of friendship (to philikon): See VII 10 1242°19-20 and on philikon, NE 
IX 1166°17-18: “Since [depraved people] have nothing lovable (philéton), they feel 
nothing that is a mark of friendship (philéton) for themselves.” 


Note 508 

Both a good man and a friend: Retaining kai. 

It is enough to make them friends: Reading GAtc <éoti> gidovcs for OCT aAtc 
gidouc and mss. dA’ sic pidouc. 


Note 509 

[1] family members (suggen6n), . . . [2] companions (hetairén), or [3] children, 
parents, or wife: [1] and [2] presumably refer to the male head of household’s 
male friends in contrast to [3]. See VII 10 1242°22. 


Note 510 

“God ever .. .”: Homer, Od. XVII.218. 

“Birds of a feather . . .”: Literally, “Jackdaw is drawn to jackdaw.” 

“Thief knows thief. ..”: Source unknown. Equivalent to our, “It takes one to know 


» 


one. 


Note 511 

Empedocles: See V 3 1147°20n423. 

Because they were very alike: “Like in color; true of Greek dogs today” (Rackham, 
p. 361ne), or because the tile has become imbued with the dog’s odor (Bollack, p. 169). 
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Note 512 
“Earth . . .”: Euripides, Fr. 698 Nauck. 
“Change . . .”: Euripides, Orestes, 234. See NE VII 14 1154°20-31. 


Note 513 
“Potter . ..”: Hesiod, Works and Days, 25. 


Note 514 
“The less . . .”: Euripides, The Phoenician Women, 539-540. 


Note 515 
Heraclitus: DK A22, B8 = TEGP 60, 71 (= NE VIII 1 1155°4-6). 
“May strife . . .”: Homer, I/. XVIII.107. 


Note 516 

As Socrates the elder used to say: See Xenophon, Mem. 1.2.53-54. Socrates the 
younger, by contrast, was a follower of his older and more familiar namesake, a 
contemporary of Theaetetus, and in later life a member of Plato’s Academy. He is 
one of the interlocutors in Plato, Stat. and is mentioned at Tht. 147d, Sph. 218b, 
Ep. 358d. Aristotle mentions him at Met. VII 11 1036°25. 


Note 517 
Bad luck: The idea is that “a friend in need is a friend indeed.” 


Note 518 

Resolve (/usei) the puzzles and the contrary positions: See I 6 1216°26-35, NE 
VII 1 1145°1-7. Luein, which often means “refute,” sometimes differs from eleg- 
chein (also “refute”) by involving a diagnosis of what is wrong with the target argu- 
ment: “The person, then, who does away with the thing through which the false- 
hood comes about has entirely resolved the argument, but it is the person who 
knows that the argument proceeds through it who knows the resolution” (Top. 
VIII 10 160°33-35). 


Note 519 
“A lover .. .”: Euripides, Trojan Women, 1051. The thought, perhaps, is that appe- 
tite is endlessly renewed. 


Note 520 

Appearance (phantasia) and belief (doxa) are not in the same part of the soul: 
That an appearance is not the same as belief is shown by the fact that they can con- 
flict: “Something can appear falsely to us, about which we have at the same time a 
true supposition. For example, the sun appears to us to be a foot across, although 
we are convinced that it is bigger than the inhabited world” (DA III 3 428°2-4). 
Because belief is based on rational calculation, it is in the rationally calculative part 
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of the soul (II 10 1226*1n176), whereas perception and imagination (also phanta- 
sia), in which other animals also share, are in the perceptual part. 


Note 521 

These add sour wine to it: This clause has been variously emended by editors. 
OCT reads obtoi ye, which I have translated. Dalimier reads éviote (“since some- 
times they add add sour wine to it), Susemihl ote (“since neither [is it pleasant 
to them] when they add sour wine to it”). The idea, though, seems to be this: 
Pick a wine that someone whose tongue (taste buds, palate) has been ruined by 
drunkenness considers most pleasant. Notice that to increase its bulk they will 
sometimes add sour wine (vinegar) to it. That tells you how unreliable they are 
as judges. 


Note 522 
Homonymously: See IV 1 1129°27n261. 


Note 523 
In the full sense (kurids): See II 6 1222°21n140. 


Note 524 

That whose account is present in all cases: Reading (1) maowv for OCT typiv, which 
Inwood-Woolf translates as (2) “whose account applies to us,” and Simpson as (3) 
“whose account is in us.” The meaning of (2) and (3) is obscure, however, whereas 
(1) expresses a view that Aristotle also expresses elsewhere: “What is healthy all 
has reference to health, one by safeguarding it, another by producing it, one by 
being an indication of health, another because it is a recipient of it, and what is 
medical all has reference to the craft of medicine (for one thing is said to be medi- 
cal by possessing the craft of medicine, another by being naturally well-disposed 
to it, another by being a result of the craft of medicine)” (Met. IV 2 1003*34-4). 
Health, for its part, is “the proportion of hot elements to cold ones” (Top. VI 2 
139°21) that the account of its essence specifies. 


Note 525 
Three ways were distinguished: At VII 2 1236°15-16. 


Note 526 

“Glaucus ...”: Attributed to Archilochus of Paros (fr. 13 Diehl). 

“The Athenians . . .”: Source unknown. Megara, on the isthmus of Corinth, allied 
itself sometimes with Athens, sometimes with Sparta. 


Note 527 

And a friend, to the object of love, is when the love is also reciprocal: Reading 
giro dé TH Pirovuevw Kai dvtipiA@v with the mss. for OCT dé 6 girobuevos Kai 
avtipirav (“and the object of love also reciprocally loves”). 
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Note 528 
They alone perceive deliberate choice: Though the perception is indirect. See II 
11 1228°11-19, NE III 2 1111°5-6. 


Note 529 

Herodotus says: At II.68. “When crocodiles yawn the crocodile birds fly in and 
clean their teeth, and while they themselves are getting their nourishment, the 
crocodile perceives that it is being benefited and does not harm them, but when 
it wishes them to go, it moves its neck so as not to crush them with its teeth” 
(HA IX 6 61220-24). 

As prophets say .. .: “All animals are at war with the carnivores, and they with 
the others. For their nourishment comes from the animals. It is from this that 
prophets get hold of their dissociations and associations of animals, classing as 
dissociates those that are at war and as associates those that are at peace with each 
other” (HA IX 1 608°25-29). 


Note 530 
As has been said: See VII 2 1236715-18. 


Note 531 
Contradoxical things (paradoxa): See VI 2 1146°22n413. 


Note 532 

If one wishes good things ...: Reading @ yap BovAetai tig 6V adtov eivat Tayabd, 
avayKn Kai Sv abtov aipetov eivat for OCT we yap PobAetai tic SV adtov eivat 
Tayada, avayKn Kai tadTov aipetoGat eivart. 


Note 533 

But could turn out bad: Reading Kaka dv mw¢ thyn for OCT Kaka thyn amrhwe 
gevkta (“for what is not unconditionally good but happens to be bad is uncondi- 
tionally to be avoided”). 


Note 534 
Well-adapted: Reading evOetoc for OCT evOEtwe. 
Things that are unconditionally good . . . : The good, unlike the true (which is 


unconditional), is “relative to someone” (DA III 7 431°11-12). The one for whom 
the good doable in action—which is the one “we are seeking” (EE ‘I 8 1218°8)—is 
unconditionally good, is the virtuous human being. See VII 2 1235°30-1236°7, NE 
III 4 1113*22-°2. 

A man instead of a woman: A womans soul has a deliberative part of the sort 
requisite for the virtue that harmonizes an individual's good with what is uncon- 
ditionally good (VII 8 1237°2), but unlike a male’, it “lacks control (akuron)” (Pol. 
I 13 1260°13), so that her virtue is different from and less complete than his. See 
Reeve-2. 
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Note 535 
And what is noble: Reading kai for OCT yap (“for the noble”). 


Note 536 
For example, physical training from being treated with drugs: Reading oiov to 
for OCT tkaAov totobtovt. 


Note 537 

Fresh episodes of contemplation and learning are especially perceived with 
pleasure: The idea seems to be this. Suppose that at t, we contemplate or learn X, 
when at t, we perceive X we do so with pleasure because it is fresh in our memory, 
since we looked at it recently. Similarly, we are pleased when we recognize those we 
are friends with, because, being intimates, they are fresh in our memory too. Com- 
pare: “For even if our contact with the eternal things is small, nonetheless because 
they are the most estimable ones, knowing them is more pleasant than knowing all 
the things around us, just as a random small glimpse of the ones we love is a greater 
pleasure than seeing many other great things in exact detail” (PA I 5 644°31-35). 


Note 538 
The excellent person is complete: Because he has all the virtues, and “the virtues 
are completions (teleidseis)” (Ph. VII 3 2472). 


Note 539 
This kind of friendship: Reading attn for OCT avdti (“friendship itself”). 


Note 540 

Its function is an activity: “The function is the end, and the activity is the func- 
tion, and that is why the name ‘activity’ is said of things with reference to the func- 
tion, and extends to the actuality” (Met. IX 8 1050°21-23). See also II 1 1219*1n84. 
It is either [1] in something else, or [2] in something insofar as it is something 
else: [1] “Whereas in some cases it is the use that is the ultimate thing (for exam- 
ple, seeing in the case of sight, and nothing else beyond this comes to be from 
the function of sight), from other things something [else] does come to be (for 
example, from the craft of building a house comes to be that is beyond the activity 
of building), yet the use is in the former case no less the end, and in the latter case 
more the end, than the capacity is. For the activity of building is in what is being 
built and comes to be and is at the same time as the house. In the cases, then, where 
what comes to be is some other thing beyond the use, in those cases the activity 
is in what is being produced—for example, the activity of building is in what is 
being built, the activity of weaving is in what is being woven, and similarly in the 
other cases, and in general the movement is in what is being moved. But in all 
the cases where there is not some other work beyond the activity, the activity is 
in the relevant things—for example, the seeing is in the one who sees, the con- 
templating in the one who contemplates, and the living in the soul (which is why 
happiness is also in it, since it is a certain sort of living)” (Met. IX 8 1050°23-°2). 
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[2] “Someone who is a doctor might come to be a cause of health to himself. None- 
theless, it is not insofar as he is made healthy that he possesses the craft of medi- 
cine, but rather being a doctor and being made healthy are coincident in the same 
person. .. . Similarly too with other things that are produced. For none of them 
has within itself the starting-point of its own production, but in some cases (such 
as a house and each of the other products of handicraft) the starting-point is in 
something else and external, whereas in others (those that may be coincidental 
causes to themselves) the starting-point is in the thing but not intrinsically” (Ph. 
II 1 19223-32). 


Note 541 

Being loved is the activation (energeia) of what is beloved: Because it is by being 
loved that someone or something becomes beloved. Rackham reads <ob tob> 
giAntod (“loving is not the energeia of what is beloved”), because it seems odd to 
think of what is passive, so to speak, as being active. Translating energeia as “acti- 
vation” (see II 1 1218°37n83) removes the apparent oddity. 


Note 542 

If someone smells very bad, he gets left: Reading ei for OCT and mss. ti. Aristotle 
is probably thinking of Philoctetes, whose companions leave him on the island of 
Lemnos because of the unbearable stench of his foot wound. 


Note 543 
Theognis: Aristotle quotes 125-126 Diehl. 


Note 544 

Signs (sumbola): Sumbolon is equivalent in meaning to sémeion (“sign”) here, as 
at Rh. III 15 1416°1, 16 1417°2. At VII 5 1239°31 it has a different meaning (“two 
halves of the same coin’). 


Note 545 
Things that are by nature good: See VIII 3 1248°26-30. 


Note 546 

The things of friends [are] common possessions (koina ta philén): The view that 
the things of friends are common possessions is attributed to Protagoras DL X [11] 
127-128, and is found frequently in Plato (see, in particular, Rep. 424a, Lg. 739c-d). 
‘The friend is dedicated to (prosnemetai) the things, not the things to the friends: 


The verb prosnemein has various other meanings (“allot;” “assign”) besides “dedi- 
cate to,” but here “dedicated to” nicely captures the ambiguity involved. 


Note 547 


Nor, then, must one choose a cloak and a friend in the same way, even though 
[1] it seems characteristic of the person with understanding to choose the 
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better of two things in every case: [2] if one has been wearing the worse cloak 
for a long time, and has not yet worn the better one, one must choose the lat- 
ter, but [3] one must not choose instead of the long-time friend the unknown 
person, [4] if he is better (ei beltién); for [5] a friend is not to be had without a 
test or in a single day, but rather needs time: The point of contrast between [2] 
and [3], given [1], could be (a) about one’s knowledge of the good qualities of a 
cloak versus those of a friend, or (b) about the difference between old cloaks and 
old friends. And which of these it is about depends on how [4] is translated. For 
it could mean [4a] that one must not choose “the person of whom one does not 
know whether he is better,” which goes with (a), or [4b] that one must not choose 
the unknown person, even “if he is better and is known to be so” which goes with 
(b). The problem with [4a] (favored by Dalimier, Décarie, Inwood-Woolf, Kenny- 
2, and Rackham) is that [1] seems irrelevant to it, since it seems to apply to things 
whose relative values are known to the chooser. It might be responded that [3-4] 
does describe just such a case, because the old friend’s value is known, whereas 
that of the other person is not known to be better. Yes, but one hardly needs [1] as 
a support for the view that one should choose a known value over what one does 
not know to be better. Moreover [3-4] is then no longer parallel to [2]. For in [2] 
X is a (known) worse cloak than Y and Y a (known) better one than X, whereas a 
person one does not know to be better may yet in fact be better. Turning now to 
[4b] (implicit in the translation), we face the problem of how it is to be reconciled 
with [5], which seems to be about the basis of one’s knowledge, and so to go with 
(a) not (b). The answer, I think, is this: for [1] to be crucial to the argument, the 
choices, whether of cloaks or friends, must be between things whose relative val- 
ues are known to the chooser. In the case of friends, the old friend’s value is known 
through long acquaintance, while that of the unknown person must be known in 
some other way (perhaps from reliable testimony from third parties), since he is 
better and known to be so (in this respect he is like the better cloak). But if the 
unknown person is known to be better (more valuable) than the old friend in this 
third-party way, he should not be chosen in preference to the latter. For friends 
must pass the test of time spent living together with each other. In this respect, the 
old friend is like the old cloak, but he is unlike it in that acquaintance makes his 
value accessible in the right way, whereas the value of the cloak is accessible even 
in a third-party way. We might think here of the various coincidental attributes 
(unrelated to his virtue), such as smelling a certain way (VII 2 1237°6-7), that 
may make a virtuous person someone one cannot live with in the way friendship 
requires. 


Note 548 
Bushel of salt: People have to share many meals (and so the salt involved) with 
each other before they can be friends. 


Note 549 
If indeed he is going to bea friend and a friend to you: Reading ei di) gidoc gotat 


<kal> ool pido for OCT ei Si) gidog ~otat col. {pidoc}. 
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Note 550 
He is not unconditionally excellent: Reading omovdaioc for OCT onovdaiw. 


Note 551 
“Nature . . ”: Euripides, Electra 941. The idea, a bit obscure perhaps, is surely that 
virtue provides a more stable basis for friendship than wealth does. 


Note 552 
It deceives: Reading é&anaté for OCT and mss. g&anatav. 


Note 553 
As was said previously: See VII 2 1236°2-1237°8. 


Note 554 
“People . . .”: Source unknown. 
“Bad .. .”: Euripides, Bellerophon, Fr. 298 Nauck. See also VII 5 1239°22. 


Note 555 

Relative to their deliberate choice: “No matter what people choose to be living 
for the sake of, it is this they wish to pass their time doing in company with their 
friends. That is why some drink together, some play dice together, while others 
train together, hunt together, or do philosophy together, each sort spending their 
days together in whatever they most like in life. For since they wish to be liv- 
ing together with their friends, they do these actions and share in these things in 
which they think living together consists” (NE IX 12 117271-8). 


Note 556 

[1] the base person useful relative to the deliberate choice taken for granted 
(tén huparchousan) by the excellent person, [2] the excellent person useful rela- 
tive to that taken for granted by the person who lacks self-control, but [3] use- 
ful to the base person only relative to that in accord with nature: I take the 
participle huparchusan to refer not to temporary (Dalimier, Kenny-2, Rackham) 
or present (Simpson) deliberate choices, but to those characteristic of the people 
involved—those of their ultimate ends. Thus in [2] the excellent person can be 
useful to the one who lacks self-control because the deliberate choice of an ulti- 
mate end that the latter takes for granted is virtuous, but he would not be useful 
to him when he is acting contrary to that choice. Similarly, in [1] the base person 
may help the excellent (decent) person in relation to the latter’s deliberate choice, 
even though it is not one he takes for granted for himself. The difference between 
[1], [2], and [3] is that the deliberate choice that is in accord with nature, since it is 
virtuous, is not one that the base person himself takes for granted. 


Note 557 

Insofar as one might .. . : Reading #j mevia ovpgépet i] voootg with OCT for mss. 
1) Tevia ovppépet tj vOoos (“insofar as poverty or disease might be advantageous’). 
In the way that ... : Rejecting the OCT resituating of avrto. 
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Notes 558-562 


Note 558 
In accord with superiority: Reading xa’ brepoyxryy (as at VII 3 1238°33-34) for 
OCT kad’ brepBodry. 


Note 559 
The equality is proportional and not arithmetical: See IV 3-4. 


Note 560 
Or for the one ruled to blame the ruler: Reading kai 6 dpyopevoc for OCT 
{kai dpyopeva}. 


Note 561 

And the pleasure is different, . . . that of a self-sufficient person in his own 
possessions or his child (paidi) and that of an inferior (endeous) in what he 
acquires are not one thing: Reading kai <i> Hdovi) diagéepet odS’ Ev i} Te Tod 
abtapKous émi TH abtod KtpaTIt Hf Madi, Kai <1]> Tod évdeodc emi TH ytvopevw 
for OCT kai Hdovi} Stagépet ovdEv f} Te TO aAdTAPKODUG Ent TH abTOD KTIUATI H 
madi, Kai Tob évdSeobc Emi TH ytvopevw (“and there is no difference between the 
pleasure of a self-sufficient person in his possessions or his slave and that of a 
needy person in what he acquires”). The word pais (paidi is dative singular) can 
mean “slave” or “child” Dalimier (p. 319n69) takes the context to favor the for- 
mer, but VII 4 1239°5-6, plus the fact that a slave is a possession, suggests that 
the latter is correct. On things as objects of love, see VII 12 1236*10-12. Similarly, 
endées (endeous is genitive singular) can also mean “needy, but the context favors 
“inferior” 


Note 562 

The lover is ignorant of the fact that in the case of desire, the ratio of (logos 
tés) pleasure is not the same: Reading Adyog tij¢ with the mss. for OCT Adyocg 
avtoic (“the lover is ignorant of the fact that they do not have the same reason for 
their desire”). Taking tés to stand for a presupposed hédonés and logos to mean 
“ratio” (rather than “reason” or “account”), since the case is one of proportional- 
ity of love in friendship. The following texts explain: (1) “In erotic friendships, 
however, the lover sometimes complains that while his own love is beyond mea- 
sure, he is not reciprocally loved (even when, as it happens, he has nothing lovable 
about him), whereas the boyfriend complains that his lover had earlier promised 
everything but now delivers nothing. These sorts of things happen when the lover 
loves the boy because of pleasure, whereas the boy loves him because of utility, 
and these are no longer possessed by both of them” (NE IX 1 116472-8). (2) “That 
is why lovers also sometimes appear ridiculous by claiming that they deserve to 
be loved in the same way as they love. If they were lovable in a similar way, they 
should perhaps claim they deserve this, but when they are nothing of the sort, it is 
ridiculous to do so” (VIII 8 1159°16-19). 
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Notes 563-573 


Note 563 
Eunicus said . . . : 1.781 Kock = Edmunds, p. 911. Eunicus was a poet of the Old 
Comedy. 


Note 564 
As was said: Most recently at VII 3 1238°15. 


Note 565 
But people should think: Reading dei for OCT dei (“people always think it 
fitting”). 


Note 566 
No one expects the god to do so: Reading od@eic for OCT ei tic (“as if one should 
expect it from a god”). 


Note 567 

For it is necessarily present in being active: Reading évepyobvti for mss. 
évepyovvta and OCT gott yap avayKn <@iAeiv> évepyodvta. The “it” is pleasure 
and the “being active” is the (active) loving. 


Note 568 

Antiphon: 4th-cent tragic BC poet from Syracuse, not to be confused with Anti- 
phon the sophist (III 5 12327240). The play referred to is lost, but in Euripides’ 
Andromache, Andromache sends away her son to prevent him from being killed. 


Note 569 
Stated at the start: See VII 1 1235°4-30. 


Note 570 
The good is simple . .. : Compare NE II 6 110635. 


Note 571 

Unless they fit: Reading ovpbdddAwow (“fit”) with the mss. for OCT 
ovpmetabaddwovv (“if they do not change together”). On how they might fit and 
not fit, see VII 7 1241°22-30. 


Note 572 
“Bad ...”: See VII 2 1238°34n554. 


Note 573 

Even friendship for what is contrary is for the good: Rejecting the OCT addition 
of ptAia (“friendship for what is contrary is friendship for the good”). 

Two halves of the same coin (sumbola): On sumbolon, see VII 2 1237°26n544. 
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Notes 574-580 


A single mean comes about from both: The mean is the good for which the par- 
ties desire each other. 


Note 574 
As was just said: See VII 5 1239°32-33. 


Note 575 
Ina way voluntarily . . . : See II 8 1224*30-"2. 


Note 576 
In our accounts (en tois logois): The phrase recurs at VII 11 1244*20. The reference 
is not entirely clear. 


Note 577 
Birds ...: See HA IX 7 612°34-613°2. 


Note 578 

[1] For no one does well for himself because of something else, or for the sake 
of gratitude, nor does he say he did insofar as he is one individual; [2] for some- 
one who makes it clear that he loves wishes to seem to love, but not to love: The 
link between [1] and [2] is perhaps this: when X makes it clear to Y that he loves 
Y, by explicitly saying so, it is so as to make it seem (veridically) to Y that X loves 
him. But X has no reason to do any of this when he himself is Y, anymore than he 
has a reason to be grateful to himself when he acts out of self-love, or in his own 
self-interest. 


Note 579 
Existing: Reading eivat with the mss. for OCT ovveivat (“being together”). 


Note 580 

[1] A good person does not reproach himself at once, like the one who lacks 
control, nor does his later self reproach his earlier self, like the person who 
is full of regrets, nor his earlier self his later one, like the person who makes 
a false promise ([2] in general, if one must draw the distinctions the sophists 
draw, it is like Coriscus and excellent Coriscus; for it is clear that their quan- 
tity of excellence is the same), [3] since when people bring a charge against 
themselves, they are condemning themselves [4] to death: Start with [2]: “The 
arguments of the sophists are (one might almost say) above all else concerned 
with the coincidental—for example, whether musical and grammatical, or musi- 
cal Coriscus and Coriscus, are distinct or the same” (Met. VI 2 102615-18). For 
example, they claim that musical (or excellent) Coriscus # Coriscus, and so treat 
the coincidental attribute musical (excellent) as if it were an essential one, thereby 
failing to distinguish between a substance (Coriscus) and a coincidental unity 
(musical-Coriscus). See also SE 17 175°15-27, Ph. IV 11 219°20-21. Now turn to 
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Notes 581-584 


[1]. In it the present self (who reproaches himself at once when he acts contrary 
to his deliberate choice), later self, and earlier self are the same self with differ- 
ent coincidental attributes (present, later, earlier). So [3] when one self condemns 
another for having acted wrongly, it is like a person charging and condemning 
himself. What justifies [4] may be some thought like this: S, (the self bringing the 
charge) refuses to identify at t, (the time it brings the charge) with S, (the self it 
charges), but this is tantamount to condemning S, to death, since for S, to continue 
to exist at t, it must be identical to the self that exists at t,, namely, S,. 


Note 581 

Whereas in the case of the other animals, for example, a horse, it seems self to 
itself, and therefore not a friend: Reading C@wyv, oiov inmoc, avtdc adt@ with the 
mss. for OCT C@wv <ob>, oiov inno abtoc abt@ <ovK dpeKtoc> (“a horse is not 
an object of desire to itself”); Inwood-Woolf read inmog abtdc abt@ <ov dSoxei 
aya8oc> (“a horse does not seem good to itself”). Susemihl and Rackham mark 
a lacuna following abt@. Solomon obolizes the entire clause. But the transmitted 
text seems cogent enough. The idea is that a non-human animal, such as a horse, 
does not have understanding (nous), and so lacks the sort of psychological com- 
plexity that allows us to speak of it as being a friend to itself by analogy with the 
interpersonal (or inter-animal) case. 


Note 582 
Goodwill is not for oneself: Reading évexa for OCT etvoia. 


Note 583 
Character friendship: That is, friendship in accord with virtue. See VII 10 
1242°39-1243°1, 


Note 584 

I say this because it seems: Reading Soxodo1 yap for OCT <. . .> Soxodot yap. 
Susemihl also marks a hiatus. Others—including Décarie, Rackham, Simpson, 
and Solomon—mark no hiatus and treat yap as explanatory (“for” in English, 
“en effet” in French). But this seems impossible. Dalimier (p. 322n106) treats yap 
as anticipatory (and so as best left untranslated): “yap peut avoir ici un valeur 
danticipation, partiellement assertive et li¢e a la restriction qui suite (48, ligne 16)” 
Denniston p. 60 III (i), however, cites examples of a yap that “gives the motive for 
saying what has just been said” and which means “I say this because.” This seems 
to be its meaning here. Jackson writes: “I am not satisfied that it is necessary . . . 
to assume a lacuna between the discussion of eunoia [goodwill] and homonoia 
[concord]. As I understand, the author says that eunoia is not friendship, but the 
beginning of it: and that, if there is to be friendship there must not only be eunoia, 
but also homonoia. And so he passes from one to the other. They are however inti- 
mately connected; and accordingly at 1241*1 they are brought together upon the 
stage, and at 1241°34 they are together dismissed from it.” 
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Notes 585-593 


Note 585 
This (touto) is out of tune (diaphdnei): “This” is the appetitive part. 


Note 586 
Nor in this case is what is in concord . ..: Reading ovdé .. . Guovoei for OCT det 
de... Oovoeiv mpoaipeowy (“but one must be in concord in deliberate choice and 
appetite”). 


Note 587 

They harm each other: Because they are then in selfish competition for the same 
appetite-satisfying things: “The base person does all his actions for the sake of 
himself, and the more depraved he is the more he does so. . .. The decent person, 
by contrast, seems to act because of what is noble, and the better he is the more 
he does so, and for the sake of a friend, disregarding his own interests” (NE IX 8 
1168*30-35). 


Note 588 

Here the work (ergon) and the activity (energeia) have the same account: On 
energeia and its relation to ergon, see II 1 1218°37n83, VII 2 1237°34-35, and on 
ergon itself, II 1 1219°1n84. 


Note 589 

“Equality is friendship”: Reading iootng¢ {i}} ptAotns with OCT and found at NE 
IX 8 1168°8. The mss. reading seems to conflict with VII 12 8 dpoitns giriia 
(“likeness is friendship”). 


Note 590 
Communities: Reading kowwviot for OCT and mss. kowwvia (“for they are a 
community”). 


Note 591 

Community (koindénias): A koinénia (sometimes translated as “partnership” or 
“association”) consists of people of different sorts, who engage in a common enter- 
prise that involves sharing something in common (koinos) (Pol. II 1 1260°39-40), 
and who are bound to each other by a sort of friendship and a sort of justice: “in 
every community there seems to be some sort of justice and some sort of friend- 
ship as well” (NE VIII 9 1159°26-27). 


Note 592 
Good for both of them: Reading aupotépwv 16 for OCT 10 aupotéepwv. 


Note 593 
Households: Reading oikiatc for OCT and mss. oikeiots (“household members”). 
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Notes 594-599 


The correct constitutions and the deviant ones: A correct constitution aims at 
the common advantage of all the citizens, its deviant form aims at the good only of 
the ruling group. See Pol. III 7. 

Kingship . . . polity: See Pol. 1 12-13. 

Polity (politeia): “When the multitude governs for the common advantage, the 
constitution is called by the name ‘polity (politeia); which is common to all consti- 
tutions (politeiai)” (Pol. II 7 1279°37-39). 


Note 594 

Democratic community: Reading  <dnpoKpatix)> Kowwvia for OCT 1 
<moAttkt}>Kotvwwvia (“the community that is a polity”). Compare kotvwvia here 
with kotvwvikn at VII 10 1242°1. 


Note 595 

The aristocratic kind . . . the kingly one: “Kingship is an order that is in accord 
with aristocracy, since it is in accord with worth, whether this is individual virtue 
or that of family, or in accord with benefactions, or these together with capacity” 
(Pol. V 10 1310°32-34). 


Note 596 

People seem to come together . . .: “A human being is by nature a political animal. 
That is why, even when they do not need each other’s assistance, people desire no 
less to live together. Nevertheless, it is also true that the common advantage brings 
them together, to the extent that some share of noble living falls to each. It is espe- 
cially this, then, that is the end both of all communally and of each separately. But 
they also join together and maintain the political community for the sake of living 
itself. For there is presumably some share of the noble present even in living itself 
alone, as long as the hardships of life are not too excessive. In any case, it is clear 
that most human beings are willing to endure much misery in order to cling to 
living, on the supposition that there is a sort of joy in it and a natural sweetness” 
(Pol. III 6 1278°19-30). 


Note 597 
This instrument: Reading tobto for OCT 16 (“the instrument”). 


Note 598 

The being for a drill is twofold, of which the fuller one (kuridteron) is the activ- 
ity: Looked at in one way, something is a drill if it is capable of drilling, looked at 
in another, it is a drill if it is actively drilling (see IV 1 1130°12n268). But it is more 
fully a drill when it is actively drilling. On kurios, see II 6 1222°21n140; on energeia 
and its relation to ergon, II 1 1218°37n83, VII 2 1237°34-35; and on ergon itself, II 
1 121971n84. 


Note 599 
As was said previously: See VII 9 1241°17-24. 
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Notes 606-608 


Note 600 

The healthy is not just but something analogous: Because justice involves pro- 
portionality or equality and “health is the proportion of hot elements to cold ones” 
(Top. VI 2 139°21). Plato analogizes justice to health at Rep. 444c-445b. 


Note 601 

The friendship of wife to husband is as something useful: That is to say, it is 
minimally a utility friendship: “Straight from the start their functions are divided, 
those of a man being different from those of a woman, so they assist each other by 
putting their special ones into the common enterprise. Because of this, both utility 
and pleasure seem to be found in this kind of friendship. It may also exist because 
of virtue, however, if both parties are decent. For there is a virtue characteristic 
of each, and they can enjoy something like this” (NE VIII 12 1162°22-27). See 
Reeve-2. 


Note 602 
“For never . . .”: Sophocles, Fr. 688 Nauck. 


Note 603 
The disputes (amphisbétésant6n): See VII 4 1239713 (amphisbétéseis). 


Note 604 

The inferior person . .. couples diagonally: “The four points of the square are the 
superior, the inferior, the superior’s contribution, the inferior’s contribution. The 
superior thinks that the inferior should contribute more than he does, in pro- 
portion to his own superior status; the inferior wants the services rendered to be 
equal, and thus [‘couples,] or equalizes, the points represented by the two contri- 
butions” (Kenny-2, p. 182). On diagonal coupling, see IV 5 1133*6. 


Note 605 

A public service (leitourgia): A leitourgia is any public service paid for out of pri- 
vate funds, such as funding a chorus for a play, equipping a trireme for the navy, or 
providing a feast for the city (NE IV 2 1122°22-23). 


Note 606 
“The Athenians .. .”: See VII 2 1236°37. 


Note 607 
Public service (leitourgias): Which is a cost, rather than a benefit. See VII 10 
1243°17n605. 


Note 608 
“To ...”: Hesiod, Works and Days, 370. 
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Notes 609-617 


Note 609 
It is not naturally just . ..: Reading dixatov with the mss. for OCT dikn (“it is not 
natural for good people to bring suit”). 


Note 610 

How large . . . how large: Reading mooov . . . tooov for OCT mdoov . . . notov 
(“looking to the quantity or quality of the service rendered, or to its quantitiy or 
quality to the beneficiary”). 


Note 611 
“A small thing . . .”: Theognis, 14 Diehl. 


Note 612 
“It’s an amusement . . .”: Source unknown. 


Note 613 

Similarly in the other case: That is, it is not noble in an ethical friendship to insist, 
when the time comes for repayment, on settling matters as if it were a utility or 
political friendship. 


Note 614 
Deceptive in answering (hupokrinomenon): The verb hupokrinesthai also means 
“play a part” or “pretend” So an alternative meaning is: “deceive by pretending.” 


Note 615 

Pytho and Pammenes: The identities are uncertain. Pammenes may be the famous 
Theban general of that name; in which case Pytho is unknown. Or Pytho may be 
the Byzantine rhetorician and ambassador of Philip of Macedon, and Pammenes 
an otherwise unknown student of his. 

Prodicus the doctor: “Prodicus of Selymbria appears in Pliny’s apostolic succession 
of Hippocratic doctors between Hippocrates and Chrysippus, who taught medi- 
cine to Aristotle's grandson” (Kenny-2, p. 182). It may be, however, that“Hpodtkoc 
(“Herodicus”) should be read in place of IIpodtkog (“Prodicus”), as it is by Dalimier, 
Décarie, Rackham, and Simpson. Herodicus, a 5th-cent BC doctor, was a teacher 
of Hippocrates. 


Note 616 
If their works are not equalized: See IV 5. 


Note 617 

What is the ratio of wisdom to wealth? And then what is it that has been given 
to each?: Reading ti cogia mpdc¢ Tov MAODTOV; Eita Ti SoVEV TPdG Exdtepov; for 
OCT ti} Gogia mpdc TO MAOVOLOY, eita Ti SOVEV TPdG EKaTEPOV. 
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Notes 618-627 


Note 618 
The one who is capable of returning them: Reading dvtimotobvtt with the mss. 
for OCT avtinoteiv T1. 


Note 619 
Many problems arise: See VII 11 1244°31-36. 


Note 620 
The first problem: The one raised at VII 11 1244*1-3. 


Note 621 
“Words . . .”: Euripides, Fr. 890 Nauck. 


Note 622 
Those who do this: Secluding tovtw. 


Note 623 
In our accounts (en tois logois): See VII 11 1240°23n576. 


Note 624 
Some friends do injustice to each other: These are friends whose relationship is 
not ona straight course. See VII 10 1243°15 and compare 1 1234°29-30. 


Note 625 
That is why [each] is friends even with those things: Reading 510 pei Kakeivoig 
for OCT 616 gtiei Kaxeivoug (“that is why he also loves those people”). 


Note 626 
That is why, then, he should not be annoyed: Reading 510 <ob> dei dyavaxteiv 
for OCT 516 87) &yavaxtei. 


Note 627 

But they do complain: We start with plural friends (philoi), of which A is an 
example, who love the things (utility, pleasure) more than the person (singular) 
who has it (ton echonta), of which B is an example. But this is disguised by the fact 
that B is good as well as useful or pleasant. This makes the discussion relevant to 
VII 11 1244°7-10. Then we switch to one partner, A (implicit in the singular verb 
philei), who is friends even to the things (kakeinois) in the same way—that is, he 
is friends to them for the sake of pleasure (the wine example) or for the sake of 
utility (the wealth example). So Ass original choice of B as a friend, even though 
B was good, was of him as having more utility or pleasure for A. But now (a later 
time), when B is no longer (as) useful or pleasant, or when it benefits A to do so, 
A seeks in B the good person, rather than the useful or pleasant one. That is where 
the injustice comes in. 
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Notes 628-632 


Note 628 
He will have {. . .} a friend: {. . .} marks a lacuna in the manuscripts of at least 12 
letters, perhaps to be filled by something meaning “any need for.” 


Note 629 

Nor will there be [one] for him, nor anything of a master: Reading 00S’ gotat 
avt@ ovPev Seondtov with Décarie (followed by Whiting-2) for OCT (followed 
by Inwood-Woolf) ob ye und’ évders mote (“nor is there anything that he could 
ever be in need of”), and mss. ov8’ otat avt@ obte pn PEv Seondtov. Barnes reads 
ovd gota avTM odte UNVevdc Seouevw (“nor have one, supposing that he does 
not need one”), Rackham ob® éotat adt@ ef ye nVév Seotto tov (“nor inasmuch 
as he has no need of one, will he have one”). But “Aristotle could simply be calling 
attention to the fact that even the most self-sufficient men, namely, masters, need 
(in the sense that they have a use for) things (such as slaves) for which God has no 
use” (Whiting-2, p. 97n32). 


Note 630 
Those that are choiceworthy (hairetén) with a view to living together: See VII 7 
1241°16-18. 


Note 631 

Living in accord with activity (to zén to kat’ energeian): Compare: “But ‘living’ is 
said of things in two ways, and we must take the one in accord with activity, since 
it seems to be called ‘living’ in a fuller sense” (NEI 7 1098°5-7). On activity, see II 
1 1218°37n83. 


Note 632 

[1] It is itself perceiving (to auto aisthanesthai) and itself knowing (to auto 
gnorizein) that is most choiceworthy for each: Reading [la] gott 5& to abt 
ainBaveoBat kai TO adTd yvwpilew aipetwtatov éxdotw with all the mss. except 
the revision (or “second hand”) of Marcianus. OCT (followed by Dalimier and 
Inwood- Woolf) reads [1b] Zott 5é 16 adtot aiobdaveoBat kai 16 abtov yvwpitetv 
aipetwtatov éxdotw (“it is perceiving himself and knowing himself that is most 
choiceworthy for each”). Osborne (p. 11) reads [1c] ott 5é 10 adtO aicBaveoBat 
Kal TO adtd yvwpiletv aipetwtatov éxdotw (“but for each what is most choice- 
worthy is the same perceiving and the same knowing [as another]”). Solomon 
(followed by Décarie and Rackham) reads [1d] gott 5& avtd 16 aioBdaveoBat 
Kal avtd TO yvwpitet aipetwtatov éxdotw (“but for each what is most choice- 
worthy is perception itself and knowledge itself”). Kosman (followed by 
Whiting-2) reads [le] ott 5& 10 adtov aioOdveoBat Kai TO abtov yvwpiletv 
aipetwtatov éxdotw, which makes “himself” the explicit object of the verbs: 
“it is that he himself perceive and that he himself know that is most choicewor- 
thy for each.” 

[2] And because of this the desire for living is innate in all: [2] follows naturally 
from [le], since if each desires most that he himself be perceiving and knowing, 
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Notes 633-634 


then he (implicitly) desires that he himself be living. It does not follow naturally 
from [1c] or [1d], making them less attractive choices. [1b] does entail [2], but 
implausibly restricts the relevant sorts of perception and knowledge to self- 
perception and self-knowledge. Thus [le] emerges as more attractive than these. 
The problem is that, since it makes explicit what VII 12 1244°30-31 characterizes 
as escaping notice in the argument, it seems that it cannot be correct. Instead we 
should accept (la), while recognizing its ambiguity: it could mean either (1d) or 
(le), but—which is what 1244°29-30 makes clear—is to be understood as (le). 
For one should posit living as a sort of knowing (gndsin tina): Reading (1) dei 
tWévat with OCT and most eds. for mss. (followed by Osborne and Simpson) and 
(2) StatiWéva, which Osborne translates as “for living is organizing some knowl- 
edge” and Simpson as “for to live is to handle some sort of knowledge.’ The follow- 
ing text favors (1) and also explains it: “The function of the animal, on the other 
hand, is not only to generate (for this is common to all living things), but also they 
all participate in a sort of knowledge (gndseds), some in more, some in less, some 
in altogether little. For they have perception, and perception is a sort of knowledge 
(gnosis tis). And its esteem or lack of esteem differs greatly as we look at it in rela- 
tion to practical wisdom and in relation to things of the inanimate genus. For in 
comparison to being practically-wise, participating in touch and taste seems like 
nothing at all, but in comparison to plant or stone it seems a wondrous thing. For 
it seems that one would be content with even this share of knowledge (gndseés), 
rather than lying dead and not being. It is by perception that animals differ from 
things that are merely living” (GA I 23 731°30-°5). 


Note 633 

If, then, someone were to make a cut and produce knowing itself by itself (to 
gigndskein auto kath hauto): Start with to auto gndérizein understood as (le). Cut 
off auto so as to produce to gnérizein. The result is to gigndéskein auto kath hauto, 
as opposed to a sort of knowing. (Compare the Platonic procedure of adding auto 
to “the common account” at I 8 1218°7-11 to produce the name for a Form.) Aris- 
totle is pointing out that the auto in (to auto gnérizein) is not functioning like the 
Platonic auto or auto kath hauto. 

Something that does not escape notice: Reading <tt> ui) AavOdve, following 
an attractive suggestion of Whiting-2, p. 102n43. Without the addition the text 
means: “though certainly in the thing at issue it is possible for it not to escape 
notice.” 


Note 634 

For [1] one must at the same time put together (suntheinai) two things in the 
argument, both that [la] the living is actually choiceworthy, and [1b] that the 
good is, and, on the basis of these things, that [2a] the same thing, the same 
sort of nature, belong to these (autois): Retaining kai in [la] with Whiting-2, 
and reading in [2a] dtt 16 abto Toic bmdpyxetv THY ToLAvTHV Pbow with the mss. 
(followed by Susemihl, Dalimier, and Décarie) for OCT [2b] dtt 16 abt adtoic 
dmdpyxelv THV ToLavtHV @votv (followed by Inwood-Woolf and by Whiting-2, but 
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without the initial tt). I follow Whiting-2 in making [1] and [2a], rather than [1a] 
and [1b], the two things referred to in [1]. The point of [2a] is essentially that for 
living to be actually choiceworthy it must be good. The point of [2b] depends on 
whether autois refers [2b-i] to the subjects of the relevant perceiving and know- 
ing or [2b-ii] to the perceiving and knowing themselves, which is entailed by [2a], 
since living is knowing and perceiving. The parallel passage in NE, however, might 
be taken to favor [2b-i]: “If we investigate the matter from a more natural point 
of view, an excellent friend seems to be by nature choiceworthy for an excellent 
person. For, as we said, what is by nature good is intrinsically good and pleasant 
for an excellent person. Now living is defined in the case of animals by a capacity 
for perception and in the case of human beings by a capacity for perception or 
understanding, but a capacity is brought back to its activity, so that the full thing 
resides in the activity. Living in the full sense, then, seems to be perceiving or 
understanding. Living, however, is among the things that are intrinsically good 
and pleasant. For it is something determinate, and being determinate is character- 
istic of the nature of the good. And what is by nature good is also good for a decent 
person, which is why living seems pleasant to everyone. (But we should not take 
as an example a way of living that is depraved and ruinous or one spent in pain. 
For living like that is indeterminate as are the attributes that belong to it.)” (NE 
IX 9 1170°13-24). But the characters of the perceivers and knowers have not been 
introduced in our argument, making [2b-ii] a more attractive option than [2b-i], 
and is, in any case, required by EE’ VII 12 1245*1-3 (see next note). 


Note 635 

If, then, of a column-pair of this sort (toiautés sustoichias) one or other of the 
columns (hetera) is in the rank of the choiceworthy, both the knowable and the 
perceptible are generally speaking [in it] by having a share of the determinate 
nature: A sustoichia is a column-pair, like the columns of contraries (good bad, 
male female, etc.) in which the Pythagoreans arranged their basic starting-points 
(see I 8 1218°16-19). Aristotle elsewhere also makes use of such columns, most 
pertinently in the following text: “Understanding is moved by intelligible objects, 
and what is intrinsically intelligible is the one column [of opposites], and in this 
substance is primary, and in this the simple one and an activity. .. . But the noble, 
too, and what is choiceworthy because of itself are in the same column, and what 
is primary is always best or analogous to the best” (Met. XII 7 1072°30-°1). The 
second column, which as in our text is unnamed, consists of indeterminate lacks 
of things in the first column: “one of the two columns of opposites, because they 
are lacks, are indefinite” (XI 9 1066°14-16). The idea is that if, as is in fact the 
case, the good is in the rank of the choiceworthy and so has “a share of the deter- 
minate nature,’ then, if living (perceiving, knowing) is actually choiceworthy, it 
must have a share of that nature too. The “same sort of nature” referred to at EE’ 
VII 12 1245°1 (see previous note) is thus the nature of perceiving and knowing, 
not of perceivers and knowers. That they, in turn, must be good is argued for at 
1245*4-5. 
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Note 636 

For when perceiving one becomes perceptible in this way and in accord with 
this: “The understanding actively understands itself by partaking of the intelligible 
object. For it becomes an intelligible object by touching and understanding one, 
so that understanding and intelligible object are the same. For what is receptive 
of the intelligible object and the substance is the understanding, and it is active 
when it possesses it” (Met. XII 7 1072°20-23). Thus when our capacities to know 
or perceive are activated by knowable or perceptible objects, we ourselves become 
objects of perception and knowledge. But what sorts of objects, and of what sorts 
of knowledge depends on the things that activate those capacities, and whether or 
not they have matter: “The understanding is an intelligible object in just the way 
its intelligible objects are, since, in the case of those things that have no matter, 
what understands and what is understood are the same, since theoretical scien- 
tific knowledge and what is known in that way are the same” (DA III 4 430°2-5). 
When the objects have matter, this identity between what understands and what 
is understood is lost, so that they afford less perfect occasions for knowledge of 
the self. 


Note 637 

To live together: Reading ov@v with OCT for mss. eb Gv (“to live well”). Whit- 
ing-2 (pp. 125-126n79) defends the mss. reading. 

But in accord with perception: That is, taking pleasure in looking at and touch- 
ing one another: “For [a lover and his beloved boy] do not take pleasure in the 
same things, but one takes pleasure in looking at the other, whereas the other 
takes pleasure in being taken care of by his lover. As the boy’s bloom fades, how- 
ever, sometimes the friendship also fades. For the lover does not take pleasure 
in seeing the boy, and the boy does not get taken care of by his lover” (NE VIII 4 
1157°6-10). 


Note 638 

Another Heracles, another this: Reading &dAoc¢ obtoc with all the mss. (also 
MM II 15 1213712-13) for OCT GAXoc adtoc (“another oneself”), as at NE IX 
4 1166°31-32. “The idea seems to be that Heracles’ friend wishes to be ‘another 
Heracles’ in the sense that she wishes to be, if not Heracles himself, at least like 
Heracles. And the reason for this seems to be that being like Heracles is a good way 
to be (which means it is a good way to perceive oneself, even if only peripherally 
being)” (Whiting-2, p. 133). 


Note 639 

But he is split apart (diespastai), and it is difficult for all (panta) to come 
about in one: The verb diaspan is also used at VII 6 1240°30 in the following 
context: “the unconditionally good person seeks to be a friend to himself as 
well, as has been said, because he has two things within himself that by nature 
tend to be friendly and impossible to split apart (diaspasai)? This suggests that 
here too the reference is to a split in the friend into body and soul, as 1245>32-33 
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suggests. The reference of panta is most naturally taken to the good things men- 
tioned at 1245°21-22 (bodily pleasures, contemplation of music, philosophy) 
that friends share, but that generally “fall to” different people rather than all to 
the same one. 


Note 640 

The friend wishes no less to be divided (diairetos): Reading te with the mss. for 
OCT ye. A is split apart into body and soul (see previous note), and so is divided 
between the “vulgar” bodily pleasures (of eating, drinking, sex) and the more 
divine ones (VII 12 1245°39) (of musical contemplation and philosophy) associ- 
ated with the soul, preferring some of these to others. A wishes his friend B to 
be divided in just the same way—that is, to prefer more the ones that he himself 
prefers more, so that they can share these. 


Note 641 
To know oneself in some way: Because with respect to his nature he is most akin 
to oneself (VI 12 1245732). 


Note 642 

Vulgar things (phortika): The sorts of things done and enjoyed by people who are 
the opposite of noble (I 1 1214*4n1), well-educated, and free (Pol. VHI 7 1342*20). 
See EE’ 14 1215°28. 

For the perception of that is always at the same time: Reading éxeivov for OCT 
adtod (“for the perception of him is always at the same time”). The point seems 
to be about the simultaneous perception of bodily (especially perhaps sexual) 
pleasures. See VII 10 1245°22-23. For discussion, see Whiting-2, p. 138n105, 
p. 140n110. 


Note 643 

Sometimes something else: What is the something else? The most likely con- 
tender (as suggested by Décarie, p. 199n247) is the activity of contemplating, of 
the sort that the god engages in: “The god always enjoys a single simple pleasure; 
for there is not only an activity of moving but also an activity of immobility 
(akinésias), and pleasure is found more in rest than in movement” (EE VI 14 
1154°26-28). When Aristotle urges us to “immortalize” by using our under- 
standing to contemplate (NE X 7 1177°30-1178*2), it is this activity that he is 
urging us to engage in, as being the best sort of happiness (1178°3-8). See VIII 
3 1249°13-15n717. 


Note 644 
The ones included in their end: For living well (to eu zén) is the ultimate practical 
end or goal, the best good. See I 1 1214*15-2, 121427. 


Note 645 
It consists: Rejecting the OCT addition of dei (“it should consist . . .”). 
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Note 646 

But: Reading <dé> for OCT <yap> (“for associations of this sort”). 

The necessities: See I 4 1215°27. 

Indulgements (apolauseis): Apolausis is usually indulgement in bodily pleasures 
(I 4 1215°4-5). But here it seems to include even indulgement in contemplating 
together. See Whiting-2, pp. 147-150. 


Note 647 

Comparison (parabolés): Compare parabolén at VII 12 124422. 

The resolution is in accord with the putting together (sunthesin): Rejecting with 
Whiting-2 (p. 151n120) the OCT addition of ovk (“the resolution is not in accord 
with the putting together”). The sunthesis referred to is the one proposed at VII 12 
1244°34-1245"1 (note suntheinai). 


Note 648 

We think that the one who is like him is too: Reading kai tov dpotov aktodpe_ev 
for OCT kai tov Spotov déoi (“the argument claims that the one who is like also 
does not need one’). 


Note 649 

For it is not in this way that the god is in a good state (eu echei) [of activity]; 
instead, he is better than to understand something else beyond himself. And 
the cause of this is that for us the good (to eu) is in accord with something else 
(kath’ heteron), whereas for that being he himself is the good (to eu) for him- 
self: Aristotle draws here on the account of the god as a divine understanding. 
The crucial texts are these: (1) “What is receptive of the intelligible object and of 
the substance [= essence] is the understanding, and it is active when it possesses 
it, so that this rather than that seems to be the divine thing that understanding 
possesses, and contemplation seems to be most pleasant and best. If, then, that 
good state [of activity], which we are sometimes in, the god is always in, that is 
a wonderful thing, and if to a higher degree, that is yet more wonderful. But that 
is his state. And life too certainly belongs to him. For the activity of understand- 
ing is life, and he is that activity; and his intrinsic activity is life that is best and 
eternal” (Met. XII 7 1072°22-28). (2) “Further, whether it is understanding [as a 
capacity] or active understanding that is the substance [= essence] of [the divine 
understanding = the god], what does it understand? For it is either itself or some- 
thing else. And if something else, then .. . it is clear that something else would be 
more estimable than the understanding, namely, what is understood. . .. It is itself, 
therefore, that it understands, if indeed it is the most excellent thing, and the active 
understanding is active understanding of active understanding” (9 1074°21-35). 
(3) “The eternally noble and true thing, that is, the primarily good one that is not 
good at one time and not at another, is too divine and too estimable to be [so] 
in relation to something else (pros heteron)” (MA 6 700°32-35). (4) “What is by 
nature simple and does not have its substance [= essence] in relation to something 
else must have one controlling virtue intrinsically” (Protr. B64). 
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The excellent person will not even understand: If the excellent person does not 
need friends because the god does not, then he should not need something beyond 
himself to understand, since the god does not. 


Note 650 
One must put them to the test: See VII 2 1237°34-1238"10. 


Note 651 

For Heracles: Reading tw HpakAei with the mss. for OCT tov'Hpakaj. 
Eurystheus: The one who imposed the famous labors on Heracles. See Apol- 
lodorus 2.4.8-2.7.7 = Trzaskoma, pp. 33-45. 


Note 652 

One might also: Reading eimetev for OCT eimotev (“everyone might also . . .”). 
The Dioscuri: Castor and Pollux, who were often invoked by sailors in a storm, 
and were important members of the Spartan pantheon. What the Spartan said 
was probably something like “now that I’m in trouble, you want me to involve my 
friends in it too” See NE IX 11 1171°18: “my own strokes of bad luck are enough.” 


Note 653 

Nothing should be as painful to a friend as not seeing his friend: Reading wc 
<p> ideiv tov gidov for OCT we 115d Tov gidov (“nothing should be as painful as 
his friend is pleasant”). 


Note 654 
And some [say] that: Reading kai oi pév for OCT Kai otovtat. 


Note 655 
The cause of this contrariety: Reading 16 8’ dittov tij¢ for OCT 10 dé Tijc. 


Note 656 

Some kill their beloveds together with themselves: Looking at himself through 
his beloved’s eyes adds to the present suffering of the inferior lover, just as a mem- 
ory of his own past happiness makes his present bad condition worse by contrast. 
By killing his beloved along with himself, he therefore seems to himself to make 
his condition less bad. 


Book VIII 


Note 657 

Either intrinsically or again coincidentally: Reading 1 <Kka0’> abto f for OCT 7 
<f> abto i ab (“either insofar as it is itself or, on the other hand, coincidentally”). 
By distorting (diastrepsanta): Compare metastrepas at VIII 1 1246°34, strophén at 
1246°9, and strepsei at 1246°15, which I have translated in the same way, despite 
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minor differences in sense, so as to reveal the continuity of thought. See also 
diastrephei at V 5 114014 and 12 1144°34. 


Note 658 
And insofar as, it is an eye: Reading éott <kai f}> with Woods for OCT éotw f}. 
See III 4 1231°38-1232"4n234, 


Note 659 
Scientific knowledge: See V 3 1139°18n336. 


Note 660 
All virtues are sciences: See V 13 1144°17-21n398. 


Note 661 
The foolish person (ho aphrén): See I 2 1214°10n11. 


Note 662 
Another controlling one: See I 5 1216°19n42 on politics as the most controlling 
science, and, on control, II 6 1222°21n140. 


Note 663 
Understanding: Which grasps the starting-points of all the sciences. See V 6 
1141*7-8. 


Note 664 
Somehow intemperate: See VI 1 1145°14-17, 3 1146°19-24. 


Note 665 

It is clear that if there is virtue in [the appetitive part], but ignorance in the 
rational part, they are altered in the other way: Suppose A lacks self-control. His 
understanding will then grasp the correct unconditional end E., which is doing 
well. So when A’s practical wisdom rationally calculates what best promotes E, in 
these circumstances it reaches the correct conclusion, C,. But now suppose that a 
strong appetite distorts understanding’s grasp of the end, so that the end it grasps 
is an incorrect one, E,. A’s practical wisdom will then calculate the best way to 
promote E,, namely, C,. Both C, and C, would then be correct. But they further 
contrary ends, so they cannot both be correct. 


Note 666 

So that it even [calculates] contraries: Reading wote kai tavavtia with the mss. 
for OCT te kai tavavtia (“and also the contraries”). It seems that tavavtia here 
and at VIII 1 1246°15 are cognate. 

Lack of understanding (agnoein) being present: Rejecting the OCT addition of 
év T@ hoytottK@ (“lack of understanding being present in the rationally calculative 
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one”). Agnoia is usually ignorance, but here has the narrower connotation of lack- 
ing understanding in particular. It is perhaps indicative of this that the mss. have 
&vota at VIII 1 1246°16, 21. See Woods, p. 197. 


Note 667 

For [1] we do not see [someone behaving in a practically-wise way from lack of 
understanding] in any of the other cases—as, for example, [2] [a case where] 
intemperance distorts medical and grammatical knowledge, not lack of under- 
standing, if it is the contrary, because [3] there is no excess present in it: Reject- 
ing the OCT addition of 1) apeth. The effect of [1] is to turn [2] into something 
we do not see. That is what allows [2] to be consistent with [4] “the pleasant and 
painful do not ruin or distort every sort of supposition (for example, that triangles 
do or do not contain two right angles) but the ones about what is doable in action” 
(V 5 1140°12-16). For medicine and grammar are crafts (productive sciences) not 
practical ones—a point explicit in a second pertinent text: [5] “For doctors never 
do anything contrary to the [medical] reason because of friendship, but earn their 
pay by healing the sick. Those who hold political office, on the other hand, are 
accustomed to doing many things out of spite or gratitude. ... Moreover, doctors 
themselves call in other doctors to treat them when they are sick, and coaches call 
in other coaches when they are exercising, on the supposition that they are unable 
to judge truly because they are judging about their own cases and where feelings 
are involved” (Pol. III 16 1287°32-°3). But [5] also allows us to interpret [3], which 
must again be taken as an example of something we do not see, namely, lack of 
understanding failing to corrupt knowledge of medicine or grammar (when it is 
the contrary of these, and not a lack of understanding of something irrelevant to 
them) because of not containing an excess of the sort present in intemperance. 


Note 668 

The just person is capable of all that the unjust one is: “Both a god and an excel- 
lent person are capable of doing base things, but are not of the sort to do them. 
For the base are all said to be such in accord with their deliberate choice. Further, 
every capacity is choiceworthy. For even the capacities for base things are worthy 
of choice, which is why we say that a god and an excellent person have them. For 
we say that they are capable of doing base things” (Top. IV 5 126°34-°1). 


Note 669 
But if, further, practical wisdom is a science. . .: This argument is discussed in 
the Appendix. 


Note 670 

In accord with virtue: Reading kat’ dpetrv for OCT kai dpeti (“not only do 
practical wisdom and virtue produce doing well”). Practical wisdom already 
includes virtue (of character), though their functions therein are different. See V 
13 1144°30-32, 12 1144°7-9. 
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Note 671 

Luck (tuché): What happens because of luck in the broad sense is what happens 
coincidentally or contingently (APo. I 30 87°19-22), so that luck in that sense is 
pretty much the same as the chance or spontaneity (to automaton) that applies 
to all those things “whose cause is indefinite and that come to be not for the sake 
of something, and neither always nor for the most part nor in an orderly way” 
(Rh. 110 1369*32-34). But in a narrower sense, which is contrasted with chance, 
what happens by luck is what has a coincidental final cause: “Luck is a coinci- 
dental cause in things that come about in accord with deliberate choice for the 
sake of an end” (Met. XI 8 1065°30-31). Thus if a tree’s being by the back door is 
the sort of thing that might be an outcome of deliberative thought, it is a candi- 
date final cause of action—an end we aim at (Ph. II 5 197°5-14, 6 197°20-22). If 
wish, which is the desire involved in deliberation and deliberate choice, is what 
causes it to be there, the tree’s being by the back door has a genuine final cause. 
If not, its being there has a coincidental final cause. Unlike chance, then, which 
applies quite generally to whatever results from coincidental efficient causes, nar- 
row luck applies only to what could come about because of action and deliberate 
choice. Hence it is the sphere relevant to action: “Luck and the results of luck are 
found in things that are capable of being lucky, and, in general, of action. That 
is why indeed luck is concerned with things doable in action” (197°1-2). The 
sphere of narrow luck is thus that of the practical and productive sciences (PA I 
1 640°27-33, Rh. 15 136272). 


Note 672 

Due to this part being necessarily of this sort: Reading t@ to<di> deiv totovdi 
éxewv for OCT to {10} deiv totovdi <Katd TO eivat Tolovdi> éyxetv. But if nature is 
to be the cause of the eye color, we must, it seems, preserve deiv. On blue eyes and 
dark eyes, see VIII 2 1247°36-37n679. 


Note 673 
Hippocrates: A 5th-cent geometer and anticipator of Euclid. 


Note 674 
Another throws a six: Reading BadAet é€. 


Note 675 
Daimonic thing: See I 1 1214°24n7. 


Note 676 

It would be strange . . .: Compare: “For if the gods exercise a sort of supervision 
over human affairs, as indeed they seem to, it would also be quite reasonable both 
that they should enjoy what is best and most akin to themselves (and this would 
be understanding) and that they should reward those who most like and honor it 
for supervising what they themselves love and for acting correctly and nobly. But 
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that all these attributes belong most of all to the wise person is quite clear. There- 
fore, he is most beloved by the gods. And the same person is also likely to be the 
happiest, so that in this way too a wise person will be most happy of all” (NE X 8 
1179°24-32). 


Note 677 
Understanding: That is, the understanding of the unconditional end that is part of 
practical wisdom. See V 8 1142*23-30. 


Note 678 

What holds for the most part (hds epi to polu): Aristotle associates what holds 
always with what holds by necessity: “necessary and always go together (for what 
it is necessary for there to be cannot not be)” (GC II 11 337°35-36). He associates 
what holds hés epi to polu with what rarely fails to happen (Top. II 6 112°10-11), 
and attributes its existence to matter: “Nature tends to measure comings to be 
and endings by the regular movements of these bodies [the sun and moon], but 
cannot bring this about rigorously because of the indefiniteness of matter, and 
because many starting-points exist which impede coming to be and passing away 
from being according to nature, and often cause things to come about contrary 
to nature” (GA IV 10 77874-9). Since the “indefiniteness of matter” seems to be a 
standing condition, while the “many starting-points ... which impede” are not, 
we should presumably divide things up as follows. The indefiniteness of matter 
explains why laws or theorems of natural science hold hés epi to polu, and so have 
contraries that are rarely true, while impediments explain why what otherwise 
would occur rarely may occur quite often. All human beings are bipeds, and this 
would still hold hés epi to polu even if some freak accident or genetic disorder 
resulted in all or most human beings having only one leg. For even under normal 
conditions a human offspring may be born with only one leg, simply due to facts 
about his father’s seed (form) and his mother’s menses (matter). See also Met. 
VI 2. 


Note 679 

It is because he is blue-eyed that he is not keen-sighted: As Aristotle thinks to be 
true: “The same cause, one must suppose, is also the cause of blue eyes not being 
as keen-sighted in daytime, dark-eyes at night. For blue ones, because of the small 
amount of liquid [in them], are—insofar as they are liquid, that is, transparent— 
moved too much by the light and by visible objects. And sight is the movement of 
this part insofar as it is transparent, but not insofar as it is liquid. Dark eyes, on the 
other hand, because of their large quantity of liquid, are moved less. For the light 
is weaker by night, and at the same time indeed liquid in general becomes more 
difficult to move in the night. The eye itself, then, must neither not be moved at all 
nor, insofar as it is transparent, be moved too much. For the stronger movement 
knocks aside the weaker one. That is why on changing from [looking at] strong 
colors people do not see, or on going out of the sun into the dark. For being strong, 
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the movement pre-existing in the eye hinders the one coming from outside—and, 
in general, neither strong nor weak sight is capable of seeing bright things because 
the liquid is affected and moved too much” (GA V 1 779°34-780°14). On “the 
stronger movement knocks aside the weaker one,” see Sens. 7 477°15, 22, and, for 
different applications of the principle, NE VII 14 115427, X 5 1175°8. The point 
here is that if the movement of the transparent fluid in the eye, insofar as it is 
transparent, is much stronger than the movement caused by the visible object, it 
will knock aside the latter, making the object invisible. 


Note 680 
Naturally gifted (euphués): See V 13 1144°34n400. 


Note 681 
The lucky ones: Reading evtvyeic for OCT and mss. tbyn¢ (“for those goods 
[alone] are in the disposal of luck of which luck is the cause”). 


Note 682 

In defining luck . . . : “There are others, though, who believe that luck is indeed 
a cause, but that it is unclear to human thought, as being a divine thing and very 
mysterious” (Ph. II 5 196°5-7). 


Note 683 
Why would they not also accomplish things correctly again and again because 
of the same thing? Reading maw . . . méAtv; for OCT maAw; . . . mdALv. 


Note 684 

As Socrates used to say: See Plato, Euthd. 279d, where Socrates says that wisdom 
(of the ethical sort that he is interested in) is just good luck. But what he means is 
that if you are wise you do not need luck in addition. 


Note 685 
That is, the desire: Reading kai with the mss; OCT secludes (“if the desire caused 
by appetite for the pleasant exists by nature”). 


Note 686 

Without reason (Jogos): That is, without further reason or argument, as under- 
standing is “without reason” (V 8 1142°25-26). 

Not capable of teaching it (didaskalikoi): Didaskaliké is essentially a linguistic 
activity: “Certain animals share at once in some learning and teaching, some from 
each other, some from human beings, these are the ones that have hearing—not 
just those that hear sounds but those that further perceive the differences between 
signs” (HA IX 1 608*17-21; also Pol. I 2 1253°1-18, Po. 19 1456°5-7). In the full 
sense, it involves formal instruction in a craft or science that results in scientific 
knowledge of causes: “Teaching is what those people do who state the causes of 
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each thing” (Met. I 2 982°29-30); “Teaching is rational argument (Jogos) in accord. 
with scientific knowledge” (Rh. I 1 1355°26). 


Note 687 
Others are not: These are presumably done from non-rational impulse alone, 
without rational calculation. See VIII 2 1247°18-19. 


Note 688 

If people seem to have rationally calculated badly: Reading <ei> Kaxac 
AoyioacBat for OCT <év oic> kak@c Aoyioac8at (“in which people seem to have 
rationally calculated badly”). 

Also a matter of luck: Reading kai evtvyfjoat with the mss. for OCT katevtuyfjoat. 


Note 689 

Appetite, being the the cause of it, saved them by being correct: Reading tbyny 
Savtod aitia oboa <émOvpia>, adtih {8} dpOt obca ~Eowoev for OCT F ... THYN 
Savtod aitia {ovoa}t. 


Note 690 
In the other cases: That is, where impulse or desire are alone the cause of the 
action, without rational calculation being involved. See VII 2 1247°29-30. 


Note 691 

Whereby a person has an appetite for what one should and when one should: 
Reading fj émeObunoev wv eet Kai Ste ZS5et @ for OCT i} ExeOUuNoev wv eet Kai 
ote Féet TOF. 


Note 692 

That for which the appetite is natural, at any rate: Reading ob ye gvoukn for 
OCT ob6dé vou <y’>. “To eat or drink random things until we are overfull is 
to exceed the quantity that is in accord with nature. For a natural appetite is for 
the replenishment of a need” (NE III 11 1118°16-19). But for one’s appetites to be 
natural in this sense, is for them to be in accord with a nature that does everything 
for the best (see I 1 1214*12n6), which they will be if they are in fact in accord 
with the correct reason that rational calculation, when it in turn is in accord with 
practical wisdom, would deliver (V 1 1138°20). A vice, however, such as gluttony, 
developed through bad habits, ruins this natural condition. 


Note 693 
1248°15-41: For a translation and interpretation of this complex section of argu- 
ment different from the one I propose in the notes, see van der Eijk, pp. 33-42. 


Note 694 
God (theos): Aristotle recognizes the existence of a number of different divine 
beings or gods, among whom he distinguishes a primary god, usually (but not 
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here) referred to as ho theos (“the god”), and who is the unmoved mover of every- 
thing else (Met. XII 7-8). He is an understanding that has itself as its sole object, 
so that he is an “active understanding of active understanding” (9 1074°34-35). 
So there too, [the] god moves everything: Reading kai nav éxei xtvei for OCT 
{kai} Kav éxeivew. For discussion, see Kenny-3, p. 72 and van der Eijk. 


Note 695 

The divine thing in us: Namely, the understanding. See I 18 1217°31n67. But this 
understanding, unlike god, has an external starting-point: “Of understanding, 
then, it is the end that is the starting-point” (II 11 1227°32-33). And just as it is in 
the universe, so too in us, it is god himself. 


Note 696 

What besides [the] god is superior even to scientific knowledge and understand- 
ing: Since the primary god just is a sort of understanding (VIII 10 1248°26n694), 
the understanding referred to here must be human understanding, which grasps 
starting-points via induction (V 3 1139°18n336(4), and is being contrasted with 
one that operates, in the way poets do (Rh. III 7 1408°19), via divine inspiration. 


Note 697 

Virtue is an instrument of understanding: That is, virtue of character, as part and 
parcel of practical wisdom, prescribes for the sake of theoretical wisdom, which is 
the virtue of understanding. See V 13 1145°1-11, VII 1 1246°10-12, and compare 
Pr. XXX 5: “science is an instrument of understanding (for it is useful to under- 
standing, just as flutes are to flute players)” (955°36-38). The primary god, on the 
other hand, has no such virtues to serve as his instruments. See NE X 8 1178°8-21. 


Note 698 
As I said earlier: See VIII 2 1247°21-28. 
Without reason (alogoi): As before, in the sense of lacking a rational argument 
for something, as understanding is “without reason” (V 8 1142725-26). Hence 
the involvement of understanding is not in jeopardy. Compare: “Although people 
are more arrogant and more non-rationally-calculating because of good fortune, 
there is one very good character trait that follows along with good fortune: that of 
being lovers of the gods, and of standing in a certain relation to the divine, namely, 
trusting in gods because of the things that have come about as a result of luck” 
(Rh. 11 17 1391233-°3). “A human being deprived of perception and understanding 
becomes pretty much like a plant; deprived of understanding alone, he turns into 
a wild beast; deprived of irrationality (alogias) but retaining understanding, he 
becomes like god” (Protr. B28). 


Note 699 


(Whereas those who have reason do not have this) and are divinely inspired: 
Reading (.. . €xovot) Kai €v8ovoiaopoi with the mss. for OCT (. . . €xovot odd’ 
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évOovoiaopov) (“whereas those who have the reason do not have this, nor do they 
have divine inspiration’). 


Note 700 

The only thing it must not (monon ou) receive is the prophesizing based on 
reason, though in some people it is due to experience, in others due to intimacy 
with the use of examination (skopein): Reading anodaBetv with the mss. for OCT 
brohaBetv. Woods (p. 199) judges the text to be one that “cannot be reconstructed 
with even a moderate degree of probability” and reads: ypijo8at tH Oew (“due to 
intimacy with making use of the god in examination”). The examination, in any 
case, may be in particular that of dreams and their significance. Notice the refer- 
ence to dreams at VIII 2 1248°40 and Div. Somn. 464°5-7: “the most craftsman- 
like judge of dreams is the one who has the capacity to observe (thedrein) 
resemblances.” 


Note 701 

Due to the god: Reading to 8e@ for OCT t@ Oeiw (“the divine thing”). On either 
reading the reference is to the understanding, which grasps things without (discur- 
sive) reason (V 8 1142°25-26), as in the case of good guesswork (9 1142°6n374). 
In this way: Reading ottwe¢ for OCT obtoc. 


Note 702 

Passionate people (melagcholikoi): A melagcholikos person is not melancholy in 
our sense of the term but someone with intense desires (VI 4 1154°11-13), easily 
affected by imagination and dreams: (1) “Passionate people most of all are moved 
by appearances (phantasmata)” (Mem. 2 453°19). (2) “People who are by nature 
passionate see multifarious dream visions” (Div. Somn. 2 463°16). (3) “Straight 
from the beginning the passionate humor (chumos ho melagcholikos) is mixed, 
since it is a mixture of hot and cold, since its nature is constituted out of these two 
things. Now, black bile (hé cholé hé melaina) is naturally cold by nature, and not on 
the surface, so when it is very cold, if there is an excess of it in the body, it produces 
apoplexy, torpor, spiritlessness, or fear... . But if it gets overheated, it produces 
cheerfulness accompanied by song, ecstatic outbursts, breaking out in sores, and 
the like... . Those in whom such a mixture is established by nature straightaway 
develop all sorts of characters, different ones being in accord with different mix- 
tures—for example, those in whom black bile is plentiful and cold become slug- 
gish and stupid, whereas those in whom it is extremely plentiful and hot become 
mad, clever, sexually inclined, easily moved to anger and appetite, and—in the 
case of some of them—more talkative” (Pr. XXX 1 954°12-34). 


Note 703 


About each particular virtue we have previously spoken: About the virtues of 
character in Books II and IV, and about those of thought in V. 
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Note 704 

We forthwith call “noble-goodness (kalokagathia)”: Reading kaXobuev for OCT 
and mss. éxadobpev (“we have already called”). Aristotle has not previously used 
the term kalokagathia in EE ’, though he does use it at NE IV 3 1124°4, X 9 1179°10, 
MM II 8 1207°23, and Pol. I 13 1259°34, and the associated adjectival pair kalos 
kagathos (“noble-and-good”) is found, for example, at NE I 8 1099°6, 22, Pol. II 9 
1270°24, 1271723, IV 8 1293539, 42, 1294°18. 


Note 705 

The most controlling parts [of the body]: “What is above the diaphragm is the 
controlling part of the animal” (GA IV 8 776°5-6), because that is where the heart 
is. On control, see EE’ II 6 1222°21n140. 


Note 706 

Being good and being noble-and-good are different: “The good and the noble 
are different, however (for the good is always found in action, whereas the noble is 
found also in immovable things)” (Met. XIII 3 1078°31-32). 


Note 707 

A foolish person (aphrén): See I 2 1214°10n11. The important implication being 
that noble-goodness, which is complete virtue (see VIH 3 1249°16-17n709), 
includes a virtue of thought. This aligns the claim with V 13 1144°31-32. 

The adornments of the sound and whole one: See II 6 1233°33-36. 


Note 708 
External goods: See VI 13 1153°18n493. 


Note 709 

Noble-goodness, then, is complete virtue: That is, complete virtue of character, 
and so including practical wisdom (see VIII 3 1248°31n707), but excluding theo- 
retical wisdom. For “virtue is an instrument of understanding” (2 1248°29) and 
practical wisdom prescribes for the sake of something else, namely, “the god.” See 
3 1249°14n717. 


Note 710 

What sort of thing it is and in what way it is good: What sort of thing, see VI 13 
1153°9-12; in what way good, see 12 1152°25-1153°35. See also 15 1216°32-33. 
The things that are unconditionally pleasant are also noble: See VII 2 1237°6. 
The unconditionally good ones pleasant: See VI 12 1153°1-35, 14 1154°15-31, 
VII 2 1236°26-1237°30. 


Note 711 
Pleasure does not come about except in action: See VI 14 1154°20. 
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Note 712 

There is a certain defining mark (horos) also for the doctor, by reference to 
which he judges what is healthy for a body: Reading owpatt for OCT capa. 
Here, as elsewhere in EE, and in other works as well (Pol. 1 9 1258718, II 8 1267°29, 
VII 4 1326°35, °12, 23, 32, 7 1327°19) a horos is what gives definition to what would 
otherwise lack it. The root meaning of horos, indeed, is that of a stone marking the 
boundary of a territory or piece of land in a visible way. Hence the doctor’s horos 
is that by reference to which he judges what is healthy for a body and what isn't. 
For example, the horos of health in a muscle might be a certain uniform or smooth 
state, which the doctor can detect by touch (Met. VII 7 1032°6-10). The horos is 
not the skopos, or target itself, then, but the target’s defining mark: “the politician 
must have certain horoi, derived from nature and from the truth itself, by refer- 
ence to which he will judge what is just, what is noble, and what is advantageous” 
(Protr. B47). Notice skopos at EE’ VII 3 1249°24, and, on its relation to horos, see 
V 1 1138°21-25. 


Note 713 

Earlier it was certainly said: See, for example, II 3 1220°28, 5 1222*34, 6 1233°6. 
More often the formula also mentions the correctness of the reason, see, in par- 
ticular, V 1 113820. 


Note 714 
It is true, but not perspicuous: See I 6 1216°32-35n44, II 1 1220°15-18. 


Note 715 

The state, in accord with its activity, of the ruling element: Reading tiv é&v 
Kata tiv évepyetav with OCT and the mss.; Dalimier, Inwood-Woolf, Rackham, 
Solomon, and Woods read ti é&tw Kai tiv évépyetav (“the state and the activity of 
the ruler”). In defense of the mss. reading, see II 1 1219*11-39. 

Ruling starting-point (archén): Arché is usually translated as “starting-point,” 
I have added “ruling” to make explicit the connection to to archon (“ruling ele- 
ment”) at VIII 3 1249°8 and 1249°10. 


Note 716 

What contemplates (to thedrétikon): What contemplates is the understanding 
(nous): “the activity of understanding seems to be superior in excellence because 
it is contemplative” (NE X 7 1177°19); “the understanding . . . the contemplative 
capacity” (DA II 2 413°24-25). 


Note 717 

[1] This is the way it is as regards what contemplates. For [2] the god is not 
a prescriptive ruling starting-point, but [3] that for the sake of which practi- 
cal wisdom prescribes. [4] But the for-the-sake-of-which is twofold (the dis- 
tinction has been made elsewhere), since [5] [the god], at any rate, is in need 
of nothing: “The for-the-sake-of-which is both [4a] the one for whom and [4b] 
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that toward which, and of these the latter is among the immovable things and the 
former is not. And [6] it produces movement insofar as it is loved, whereas it is 
by being moved that the other things move” (Met. XII 7 1072°1-4; also Ph. II 2 
194°35-36, DA II 4 415°2-3). One effect of [5] is to disambiguate the for-the-sake- 
of-which in favor of [4b]. A second effect is to make it seem certain that the god 
referred to in [2] is, as [6] suggests, the unmoved mover—Aristotle’s primary god. 
And this, in turn, makes it seem that in [1] “what contemplates” is that same god, 
since he is in essence a self-contemplator (see VIII 2 1248°26n694). 

It is at this point that [7] the mss. reading of EE’ VIII 3 1249°7-8 tiv gtv Kata 
Tiv Evepyetav TIv Tod dpxovtos (“the state, in accord with its activity, of the rul- 
ing element”) becomes important, in a way that the following text shows: “[8] The 
person who is contemplating, by contrast, needs none of these [natural goods], at 
any rate for the activity. On the contrary, one might almost say that they are even 
impediments, at any rate to his contemplating. .. . But [9] to the extent that some- 
one is a human being, he will also need external prosperity. For since his nature 
is not self-sufficient for contemplation, but his body needs to be healthy and pro- 
vided with food and other sorts of care (therapeian)” (NE X 8 1178°3-35). For we 
might take [8] as somewhat explaining [5], and [9] as bearing on [10]: “and what- 
ever choice, whether because of deficiency or because of excess, prevents serving 
the god and contemplation, is a base one” (EE’ VIII 3 1249°19-21). For serving the 
god is now most naturally understood in terms of providing the natural goods that 
a human being needs in order to contemplate. (Note that therapeuein is the verb 
cognate with the noun therapeia.) 

On this way of looking at things, then, the god in [2], [5], and [9] seems to be 
the human understanding—the divine thing in us. But if one thing is clear it is 
that the human understanding is not the god: “for us the good is in accord with 
something else, whereas for that being [the primary god] he himself is the good 
for himself” (VII 12 1245°18-19). Moreover, while Aristotle does explicitly state 
that the human understanding is something divine, there is no passage in which 
he unquestionably says that it is a god, let alone the god, even if there are some in 
which he might be taken to imply this: “The one who bids the law to rule, then, 
would seem to be bidding the god and the understanding alone to rule, whereas 
the one who bids a human being to do so adds on a wild beast as well” (Pol. III 16 
1287°28-30). And in Protr. B110 he quotes with apparent approval the words of 
Euripides (Fr. 1018 Nauck), “For the understanding is the god in us.” (For discus- 
sion of these two texts, see Verdenius, p. 289.) 

But perhaps there is a way to do justice to both views. For “the understand- 
ing is not the starting-point of understanding” (EE VII 2 1248°21), but rather 
the primary god is, since he alone is “superior even to scientific knowledge and 
understanding” (1248°28-29). So when our understanding is active—and here [7] 
becomes relevant again—its divine activator must be present to it. Next step: [11] 
“The understanding is an intelligible object in just the way its intelligible objects 
are, since, in the case of those things that have no matter, what understands and 
what is understood are the same, since theoretical scientific knowledge and what 
is known in that way are the same” (DA III 4 430°2-5). That is why the primary 
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god as self-understander is identical to the primary god as self-understood: “It is 
itself, therefore, that it understands, if indeed it is the most excellent thing, and the 
active understanding is active understanding of active understanding” (Met. XII 9 
1074°21-35). 

Next step. Our understanding is an immortal substance: “The understanding 
seems to come into us as a sort of substance, and not to pass away” (DA I 4 408°18- 
19; also GA II 3 736°28). Yet in the one bit of important practical advice that we are 
given in the NE, we are urged to do something that in light of this it seems impos- 
sible for us not to do: [12] “One must not, however, in accord with the makers of 
proverbs, ‘think human things, since you are humar or ‘think mortal things, since 
you are mortal; but rather one must as far as possible immortalize (athanatizein) 
and do everything to live in accord with the element in oneself that is most excel- 
lent” (X 7 1177°31-33). (This text is further discussed in Reeve-1.) Immortaliz- 
ing, we may infer, is something that an already immortal substance does when 
it actively contemplates, not just any old thing, but the primary god himself. For 
while doing so it is as close to being identical to him as a human being can be: [13] 
“Tf, then, that good state [of activity], which we are sometimes in, the [primary] 
god is always in, that is a wonderful thing, and if to a higher degree, that is yet 
more wonderful. But that is his state” (Met. XII 7 1072°24-26). Our understanding 
is as close to being the god as it can be, then, when it is actively contemplating him. 

One final step. We might reasonably think that [14] “this for the soul is the best 
defining mark, [namely,] to perceive as little as possible the other part of the soul, 
insofar as it is such” (EE’ VIII 3 1249°21-23) is simply another way of expressing 
[13]. [3] now becomes congruent with V 13 1145*6-11: “But yet [practical wis- 
dom] does not control either theoretical wisdom or the better part any more than 
medicine controls health; for it does not use it but sees to its coming into being. So 
it prescribes for its sake, not to it. Besides, it would be like saying that politics rules 
the gods, because it prescribes with regard to everything in the city” 


Note 718 
The god: Reading tov Oedv with the mss. for OCT 16 <év Huiv> Oeiov (“the divine 
thing in us”). 


Note 719 

[1] And this [, namely, what contemplates, a human being,] has due to his soul, 
and this for the soul is the best defining mark, [namely,] [2] to perceive as little 
as possible the other part of the soul, [3] insofar as it is such (toiouton): Reading 
Tov GhAov LEpous Tis Woyij}c with the mss. for OCT tod ddoyov pLEpous Tig wuxi}s 
(“when it would perceive as little as possible the non-rational part of the soul”). [1] 
might also be translated “Thus it stands for the soul, or “this applies to the soul.” 
But these translations poorly prepare for the mss. reading of [2]. Moreover, dhoyou 
\lepous is pretty certainly incorrect. For we should at least leave it open that practi- 
cal wisdom, which is in the rational part of the soul, and which prescribes for the 
sake of “the god,’ is also something that should be perceived as little as possible. 
See NE X 8 1178*16-22: “Practical wisdom too is coupled together with virtue of 
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character, and it with practical wisdom, if indeed the starting-points of practical 
wisdom are in accord with the virtues of character and the correctness of these 
virtues is in accord with practical wisdom. And connected as these virtues also 
are with feelings, they will be concerned with the compound. But the virtues of 
the compound are human. So too, then, are both the life and the happiness that 
is in accord with them. The virtue of understanding, though, is separated.” [3], to 
turn now to it, means, as Verdenius points out (p. 294), “so far as it prevents the 
contemplation of the god.” 
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Is Practical Wisdom a Kind of Scientific Knowledge? 


In the Topics, which is a treatise not on ethics but on how to construct 
dialectical arguments, Aristotle divides sciences into theoretical, practical, 
and productive (VI 6 145°15-16); correlates this division with their degree 
of rigor and the level of esteem of their subject matter (VIII 2 157°8-11); 
and categorizes praktiké and theérétiké as two differentiae of the genus 
epistémé (VII 1 152°2-5). He recognizes phronésis as the distinctive virtue 
of the calculative part of the soul—“it is special to phronésis to be intrin- 
sically and by nature the virtue of the calculative part” (V 7 136°10-12; 
also VI 6 145°30-31)—denying it to young people and granting it to older, 
more experienced leaders (III 2 117°27-29). He also recognizes some- 
thing he calls hé kata philosophian phronésis, or “philosophical wisdom” 
(VIII 14 163°9-10), which is clearly related to the phronésis he attributes 
to Xenocrates, onetime head of Plato's Academy, which “defines and has 
theoretical knowledge of the beings” (VI 3 141°7-8). He mentions philo- 
sophical sciences (I 2 101°27-28), which are particularly concerned with 
truth (14 105°30-31) and with the starting-points of scientific syllogisms 
(VIII 1 155°10-16), referring at one point to a “demonstrative syllogism” 
as a “philosopheme” (11 162°15-16; also Cael. I 9 279°30, II 14 294°19). 
The only thing missing from the account of hé kata philosophian phronésis, 
then, is the name sophia, since what he is talking about is clearly theoreti- 
cal wisdom. Hence when the Topics speaks of phronésis plain and simple, it 
is—the case of Xenocrates aside—referring to practical wisdom. 

Another thing missing from the Topics, which again does not mean that 
Aristotle does not know about it, is overt acknowledgment of the distinc- 
tion between virtues of character and those of thought: when he speaks of 
areté, he often or usually means areté éthiké (virtue of character). Justice, 
which is such a virtue, he argues, is not a sort of scientific knowledge: 


If justice is scientific knowledge (dikaiosuné), injustice is also 
ignorance; and if doing something justly (dikaids) is doing 
it scientifically, doing it unjustly is doing it ignorantly and 
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Although we should not put too much weight on it, the change that occurs 
as we move from dikaiosuné (noun) to dikaidés (adverb) is quite striking, 
suggesting that Aristotle is thinking of justice as involving, on the one 
hand, scientific knowledge and, on the other, the experience needed to 


inexperiencedly. On the other hand, if the latter things are not 
the case, neither are the former ones, as in the case of the one 
stated just now; for doing something unjustly would appear 
closer to doing it experiencedly than inexperiencedly. (Top. II 
9 114°8-13) 


apply such knowledge in particular cases. 


Leaving that point aside for the moment, let us turn to an argument 
bearing on the scientific status of practical wisdom itself. The context is one 
of advice on how to deal with a genus and a special attribute (see EE’ III 1 
1229°3n211), since these are constituents of puzzles relating to the defini- 
tions and starting-points with which dialectic is often concerned (Top. IV 


1 120°11-12): 


One problem raised by this passage may be quickly set aside. Aristotle 
acknowledges that the simple rule of genus subordination he gives in [1] 
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[1] Look to see too whether there is any other genus of the 
assigned species which neither encompasses the assigned genus 
nor falls under it. For example, if someone were to posit that 
scientific knowledge is the genus of justice. For virtue is also its 
genus, and neither of the genera encompasses the remaining 
one. So scientific knowledge could not be the genus of justice. 
For it seems that when one species falls under two genera, one 
encompasses the other. [2] But some cases of this sort involve a 
puzzle. For it seems to some people that practical wisdom is a 
virtue and also a science, and neither of these genera is encom- 
passed by the other. Of course, not everyone would concede that 
practical wisdom is scientific knowledge. If, however, someone 
were to concede the truth of the affirmation, then for one to fall 
under the other or else for both to fall under the same genus 
would seem necessary, just as actually happens in the case of vir- 
tue and scientific knowledge. For they both fall under the same 
genus; for each of them is a state and a disposition. [3] Look 
to see, then, whether neither of these belongs to the assigned 
genus. For if one of the genera does not fall under the other and 
neither do both fall under the same thing, then the assigned one 
could not be the genus. (Top. IV 2 121°24-122°2) 


Appendix: Is Practical Wisdom a Kind of Scientific Knowledge? 


may admit of exceptions in certain cases. But that does not mean it cannot 
be used in dialectical argument, since the argument at issue may not be one 
of those cases. That Aristotle continues to use the simple rule, therefore, as 
in fact he does (Top. IV 2 122°1-6), need be no cause for surprise or alarm.* 
Advice on what to look for in examining a dialectical thesis is just that. 
Look to see if the rule in [1] works. If it does, use it. If it doesn't, try the rule 
in [2], because [3] one of these must apply. 

The claim in [2] that practical wisdom belongs in the genus of virtue 
and in the genus of scientific knowledge seems to be presented as Aris- 
totle’s own view of the matter. Since he has just argued in [1] that justice, 
which includes all the virtues of character, does not belong in the genus of 
scientific knowledge, he can hardly now be countenancing—in the shape 
of practical wisdom—a virtue of character that does belong entirely in that 
genus. Nor is he. For the argument in [2] is precisely to the effect that prac- 
tical wisdom belongs in two different genera—that of scientific knowledge 
and that of virtue. 

If it were sophia or hé kata philosophian phronésis he was talking about, 
one of these genera would fall under the other, since sophia just is the most 
rigorous kind of scientific knowledge of the most estimable things (EE V 
7 1141°18-20). We might suppose, therefore, that in moving from [1] to 
[2], Aristotle has silently shifted from talking about virtue of character to 
talking about virtue of thought.** But that, besides being very hard to credit, 
does not really help with anything. For what we will still have to acknowl- 
edge is that the reason practical wisdom is included in two genera that are 
not subordinate to one another is that it is not, like sophia, simply a type of 
scientific knowledge, or, like justice, simply a virtue of character. It is the 
involvement of practical wisdom with virtue of character, after all, that is 
part of what makes it the distinctive virtue of thought it is. So, while Aris- 
totle may already have seen the need to distinguish virtue of thought from 
virtue of character, which is what his recognition of two kinds of practical 
wisdom suggests, there is no reason to see him making use of that distinc- 
tion here. Virtue of character is what he needs to make the point in [2]; and 
it is all he needs. 

A third passage from the Topics also deals with the scientific status of 
practical wisdom. In this case, the context is one of advice on whether the 
attribute involved in the thesis proposed for examination is or is not a spe- 
cial attribute (Top. V 1 128°14-15): 


*Contrast Brunschwig, p. lxvii nl, and Natali, pp. 2-6. 


** Alexander of Aphrodisias seems to have proposed something like this, as Natali 
points out, pp. 4-5. 
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Since [1] practical wisdom has the same relation to the noble 
and to the shameful (for it is the scientific knowledge of each 
of the two), and [2] it is not a special attribute of practical wis- 
dom to be the scientific knowledge of the noble [alone], [3] it 
would not be a special attribute of practical wisdom to be the 
scientific knowledge of the shameful [alone]. But [4] if it is a 
special attribute of practical wisdom to be scientific knowledge 
of the noble [alone], [5] it would not be a special attribute of it 
to be scientific knowledge of the shameful [alone].* For [6] it is 
impossible for the same thing to have several [of these things] as 
a special attribute. When establishing something, on the other 
hand, this topic is of no use. For what has the same relation is 
one thing brought into combination with several things. (Top. 
V 7 137°12-20) 


[1] is the crucial premise, and is a special case of the principle that the 
scientific knowledge of contraries is the same (Top. I 10 104*1, EE V 5 
1140°21-24). This is what makes [2] true, when understood, as it surely 
should be, in the way that the added “alone” makes explicit. [1] and [2] 
straightforwardly entail [3]. [4] and [5] are justified by [6], which should be 
understood not as applying to special attributes generally, since one thing 
can of course have several special attributes (Top. V 2 130°23-24), but to 
the sameness relations that are alone relevant to the present topic. Like its 
two sister texts, then, this one forms part of a coherent account of practical 
wisdom’s scientific status. Justice is not scientific knowledge alone, since it 
involves the experience needed to act justly on particular occasions. There- 
fore, practical wisdom is not scientific knowledge alone either, since it is a 
virtue that involves justice. Insofar as it is scientific knowledge, then, prac- 
tical wisdom is similarly related to the noble and ignoble, but insofar as it 
is a virtue, it is related to them in different ways, pursuing the one, avoiding 
the other. 

Also pertaining to the scientific status of practical wisdom is a some- 
what difficult passage from the EE’. Central to it is the idea, expressed in 


*Reading oiov émel woabtwe éxel PPOVNOLS TPdG TO KaAOV Kal TO aioxpov, TH 
EMLOTH LN EKATEPOD AVTOV eival, oObK EoTL 8 {Stov PpovioEews TO EMLoTHENV Eivat 
kalod, ovdk dv ein iStov PpovicEews TO EmioTHENV eivat aioxpod. ei S éotiv iStov 
PPOVI|GEWS TO ETLOTINV Eivat Kaod, OVK dv ein Stov adTij¢ TO EmLoTH NV Eivat 
aioxpod- 4dvvatov yap eivat TO adTO TAELOvwv (Stov. Brunschwig secludes the 
entire passage; OCT secludes the final sentence. Since neither seclusion is based 
on textual considerations, but on considerations of content, neither seems 
justified. 
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the Topics, that scientific knowledge has two uses, one to achieve a noble 
end, the other to achieve an ignoble one, as an eye can be used for seeing 
or—as when one distorts the shape of the eyeball until one thing appears as 
two—for mis-seeing. Both uses are intrinsic to the things in question, since 
scientific knowledge is functioning as such even when used to accomplish 
something bad or ignoble, just as an eye is functioning as such even when 
its vision is distorted. Selling or eating an eye, by contrast, is a coincidental 
use of it (EE’ VIII 1 1246°26-31), just like selling a shoe (Pol. I 9 1257°5- 
14). Virtues, such as justice, cannot be forms of scientific knowledge, there- 
fore, since one cannot act unjustly from them. In their case, there is no 
analogue of distortion of vision (EE’ VIII 1 1246°35-°4). 

As in the Topics, however, practical wisdom seems to be something of a 
puzzle case: 


But if, further, (practical) wisdom is a science, and something 
true, it will behave in the same way;* for it would be possible to 
act in a foolish way from (practical) wisdom, and to make the 
very same errors as the foolish person. But if the use of each 
thing, insofar as it is the thing, is simple, then, in acting in that 
way, they would also be acting in a (practically-)wise way. Well, 
in the case of the various sciences there is another controlling 
one that produces the distortion. But what controls it, the one 
that controls all of them? For it cannot any longer be scientific 
knowledge, certainly, or understanding. But then it cannot be 
virtue [of character] either; for it is the virtue of the ruling ele- 
ment that uses the virtue of the one that is ruled [not the other 
way around]. What, then, is it? (EE VIII 1 1246°4-12) 


At this point various revelatory answers are canvassed: 


Or, just as lack of self-control is said to be a vice of the non- 
rational part of the soul, is the one lacking self-control, while 
still possessing understanding, somehow intemperate? But if, 
then, when his appetite is strong, it will produce distortion, and 
the (practical) wisdom of the person who lacks self-control will 
rationally calculate contraries, it is clear that if there is virtue in 
[the appetitive part], but ignorance in the rational part, they are 
altered in the other way. So it will be possible to use justice in an 
unjust way, and (practical) wisdom in a bad and foolish way, so 


*T enclose “practical” in parentheses so as not to beg the question as to what exactly 
Aristotle means by it here. 
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that it even [calculates] contraries; for it would be strange that 
whenever wickedness comes to be present in the non-rational 
part, it will distort it and make it lack understanding (agnoein), 
while virtue in the non-rational part, lack of understanding 
being present, will not distort it and make it judge in a (prac- 
tically-) wise way and as it should. (And, conversely, (practi- 
cal) wisdom in the calculative part [will make] intemperance 
in the non-rational part act temperately—which is just what 
self-control seems to do.) So there will also be [acting] in a 
(practically-) wise way from lack of understanding. (EE* VIII 
1 1246°12-25) 


The conclusion reached from an examination of the consequences of these 
different answers is that virtue of character in the non-rational part and 
practical wisdom—or understanding or scientific knowledge (the three are 
treated as equivalent here)—in the rational part must go hand in hand: 


So it is clear that, at the same time, people are (practically-) 
wise and the states of their non-rational part are good, and 
the Socratic view, that nothing is stronger than (practical) wis- 
dom, is correct. But his saying that it is scientific knowledge 
is not correct; for (practical) wisdom is a virtue, not scientific 
knowledge, but another kind (genos) of knowledge. (EE’ VIII 
1 1246°32-36) 


Practical wisdom cannot be a kind of scientific knowledge, then, because 
if it were, it could be misused. Moreover, which is a point not explicitly 
made in the Topics, it cannot be a virtue of character, because it uses the 
virtues of character, supplying the correct reason that they involve (EE V 
13 1144°21-25, EE’ VIII 3 1249*21-23). Besides, practical wisdom and 
virtue of character must be joint and simultaneous achievements, since any 
attempt to give precedence to one leads to puzzles. 

What we should say about practical wisdom, then, is that it is not a sci- 
ence but, as the Eudemian Ethics puts it, “another kind of knowledge.” All 
the same, since it is the same state of the soul as politics, or political sci- 
ence, it has many practical sciences as constituents (EE V 8 1141°23-33) 
and, through these, controls the productive ones (NE I 2 1094°26-°7). 
Since ethics, or ethical science, is a sort of political science (1094°10-11), 
it too is a practical science. As genuine types of scientific knowledge these 
are intrinsically concerned with universals—a point Aristotle makes 
explicitly about legislative science in what are almost his last words in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (X 9 1180*29-°28). There is, therefore, something of 
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an architectonic side to all of them which, because it deals with universals, 
is theoretical: ethics is a practical science, to be sure, but just as there is 
ta phusikés theérias (theoretical natural science), there is also ta éthikés 
the6rias—theoretical knowledge of ethics (APo. I 33 89°9). 

Yet to the extent that each of these sciences, in being practical, must deal 
with particulars, each also requires experience and a trained eye—each 
requires what we might call “practical perception” (EE V 7 1141°14-23, 
8 1142°25-30). Their structure, in other words, mimics that of practical 
wisdom itself. Desire-infused from the beginning, and with correctness 
conditions determined by the ethical mean, practical perception is our 
only mode of access to the “noble and just things” that are the starting- 
points of ethics, the perceptual data from which induction reaches univer- 
sals, which—when analyzed, defined, and dialectically defended—become 
the starting-points of the ethical demonstrations that are theory’s contents 
(NE 1 4 1095°2-8). Even within this perceptual data, therefore, we find the 
intertwining of what will eventually be recognizable as the two inseparable 
faces of practical wisdom: scientific knowledge and virtue. 
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Further Reading 


Detailed and regularly updated bibliographies of works on Aristotle’s polit- 
ical theory (compiled by Fred Miller), on his ethics (compiled by Richard 
Kraut), and on his philosophy generally (compiled by Christopher Shields) 
are available online at: http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/aristotle-politics/ 
http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/aristotle-ethics/http://plato.stanford.edu/ 
entries/aristotle. 


Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (http://www.tlg.uci.edu) has excellent searchable 
Greek texts and English translations of Aristotle's writings, with linked 


dictionaries and grammars. 


Editions of the Eudemian Ethics, translations of it, and commentaries on 
it are listed under Abbreviations at the beginning of the present volume. 
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Note: Since page numbers in the EE’ begin with 12, this is omitted in 
the Index—for example, 1214* = 14*. References to the books common 
to the EE and NE, however, are given in full in italics. Line numbers 
are to the Greek text, but are closely approximate in the translation. 
References are typically to key doctrines or discussions in the text and, 
when in bold, also in the associated notes. 


Abusive (loidorétikos), 21°14 
Account(s) (logos) 
common, 18°11 
external, 18°34 
See also argument 
Achilles, 30°18 
Acquisitiveness (aneleutheria), 21*5 
Action(s) (praxis), 14°12n3, 17°25 
based on scientific vs. based on craft 
knowledge, 20°25 
doable in, 17°31, 18738, 41°17 
human being a starting-point of, 22°19 
is a movement, 20°27, 22°29 
of virtue, 16°21 
starting-point of, 27°33 
target for all, 14°9 
Action-involving (praktikos), 19°3 n93 
Activity (energeia), 18°37n83 
and work (ergon), 41°] 
more choiceworthy, 41°40 
Adulterer (moichos), 21°20 
Agathon, 29°41, 1139°9 
Alope, 1150°10 
Ambidextrous (amphidexios), 11 34°34 
Analogue, analogous, analogy (analogos) 
friendship by, 40°13, 42°30 
See also proportional 
Analytics, 17°17, 27°10 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 15°6, 16°11, 
114153 
Anaxandrides, 1152°22 
Anger, spirit (orgé, thumos), 23°27n145 


See also spirit 
Antiphon, poet, 39°28 
Antiphon, sophist, 3257 
Apathés, 20°10 
Apis, 16*1 
Appear to be so, things that (phainomena), 
16°28n43, 35°31 
vs. what is due to argument, 17°13 
Appetite (epithumia), 15°18 
belongs even to wild beasts, 25°27 
desire, 23°27; for pleasure, 23°34 
does not share in reason, 24°2 
temperance concerned with certain, 
30°21 
Architectonic (architektonikos, architekt6n), 
17°7n48 
craftsman, 1152°2 
thought, 1141°22 
Argument (logos), 15°2n16 
vs. induction, 20°30 
As one should (to hés dei) 
= as correct reason prescribes, 31°33 
Avaricious (philarguros), 32°4 


Bad (phaulos), 14°21n6 
Being (einai) 
for, 1130°12n268, 114124 
Belief(s) (doxa), 26°1n176, 1139°17 
part that forms (doxastikon), 1140°26, 
1144°15 
vs. appearance (phantasia), 35°29 
Bashfulness (katapléxis), 21°1, 33°27, 33°27 
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Beastliness (thériotés), 1145°17 

Bias, 1130°1 

Bitter (pikros), 21°13 

Blessedly happy (makarios), 15°14 
way (makariés), 15°10n19 

Boaster, boastfulness (alazon, alazoneia), 

17°4, 21°6, 33°40 

Boorish (agroikos), 30°19, 34°5 

Brasidas, 1134’23 

Buffoon (bémolochos), 34°5 

Byzantium, 47°19 


Capacity (dunamis), 18°36n83 
vs. feeling and state, 20°8, 21°35 
Carcinus, 1150°10 
Catalogue (diagraphé, diagraphein), 28°28, 
30°12, 33°9 
Cause (aitia) 
argument for the vs. what is being 
shown, 17710n50 
Celts (Keltoi), 29°28 
Cercyon, 1 150°10 
Character (éthos), 20°39 
base or excellent by pursuing and 
avoiding certain pleasures and pains, 
21°32 
=a quality that is in accord with a 
prescriptive reason, which, though 
of the non-rational part, is capable of 
following the reason, 20°5 
Chiron, 3073 
Choiceworthy (haireton), 
vs. praiseworthy, 48°19 
Choleric (thumédés), 21°13 
Churlishness (apechtheia), 21°7, 
33°32 
Clan (phatér), 41°26 
Coincidentally (kata sumbebékos), 
21°4n124 
Commercial (kapélikos), 15°32n23 
Community (koinénia), 41°24n591 
Compelled, compulsion, necessary 
(anagkaion, anagké), 24°13 
Complete (teleios) 
vs. incomplete person, 37°29 
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Comprehend, comprehension (sunetos, 
sunesis), 20°6 
Conceit (chaunetés), 21°10, 33°11, 33°27 
Concord (homonoia), 41°1 
Constitution (politeia), 41°27 
Contemplates, what (to thedrétikon), 49°13 
Contemplation (thedria), 16°13, 19°17 
divine, 15°13 
See also theoretical knowledge 
Control (kurios), 18°13, 22°21n140, 1145°6 
of one science over another, 46°9 
Corrective, punishment (kolasis), 21°15 
come about through pleasures and 
pains, 20°35 
medical vs. political, 14532 
Courage (andreia), 16°5, 22, 18°10, 20°19, 
39, 28°26 
barbarian, 29°30 
five kinds of, 29°14 
of spirit is most natural, 29°28 
political, 29°13, 30°21 
true, 30°21 
Courageous person (ho andreios) 
is a mean, 29°6 
Coward, cowardice (deilos, deilia), 20°20, 
21°18 
Craft, craft knowledge (techné), 18°3 
action based on vs. not based on, 20°25 
and luck, 47°5 
vulgar, 15°28 
Crete, 29°24 


Daimonic thing (daimonion), 14°24n17, 
47°27 
Decency, decent (epieikeia, epieikés), 
15°12n19, 1137731 
Decree (pséphisma), 1134°24n295, 1141'27 
Defining mark (horos), 19°39, 22°17, 34°21, 
1138°23, 49°21n712 
of friendship, 44°20 
Deliberate choice (prohairesis), 14°7n11 
does not belong to wild beasts, 25°27 
not of an end, but of what furthers the 
end, 26°7 
reciprocal, 36°3 


relation to the voluntary, 26°17 
what it is, 23°22, 26°20 
=a deliberative desire for things that are 
up to oneself, 26°17 
Deliberately choosing (prohairetikos) 
states, 22°21 
Deliberation (bouleusis), 1142°31 
Deliberative part (bouleutikon), 26°25 
Delos, 14°1 
Demonstrate, demonstration 
(apodeiknunai, apodeixis), 15°7n18, 
24°1, 34°12 
See also scientific knowledge 
Depravity (mochthéria), 21°21 
makes one more unjust, 23°36, >30 
Desire (orexis) 
not always in harmony with reason, 
24°24 
wish, spirit, appetite = divisions of, 23°26 
Desiring part (orektikon), 19°23 
Dignity (semnotés), 21°8, 33°34 
Disability (pérdsis), 19°26n99 
Disposition (diathesis), 18°38 
the ones in accord with which people are 
said to active in accord with feelings, 
20°16 
Divine (theios) 
more, 15°17, 18 
Drunkard (oinophlux), 21°16 


Ecstasy (enthousiazein), 14°24n7 
Educatedness, lack of (apaideusia), 
17°8n49 
Egypt, 16*1, 35°2 
Empedocles, 35°11 
Encomia (egkémion), 19°9, 14 
End (telos) 
by nature always good, 27°18 
for someone vs. unconditionally, 27°21 
vs. what furthers the end, 26*7 
= the for-the-sake-of-which, 27°36 
Enjoyment (chairein), 16°18 
Enmity (echthra), 33°30 
Envious, enviousness (phthoneros, 
phthonos), 21°3, 33°18 
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Equal, equality, fair (isos, isotés) 
and friendship, 38°21 
and justice, 1131°10 
proportional, 1133°11, 1134°5; vs. 
arithmetical, 38°21, 41°33 
Eunicus, 38°38 
Euripides 
quoted, 1129°28, 1142°5, 35°16, 22, °21, 
38°13, 34, 44°10 
Evenus, 23°31, 1152°31 
Exact, exactness (akribés, akribeia), 21°8, 
22°39, 1141°16n352, 36°18 
Experience (empeiria) 
and courage, 29°14 
and practical wisdom, 1142°15 
lack of, 29°16 
person of (empeiros), 17°5n48 
External accounts (exédterikoi logoi), 
17°22n65, 18°34, 1140°3 
Extravagance (dapanéria), 21°11 
Extreme (akron), 20°31, 31°13, 34°34, °6 


Feeling, affection (pathos), 20°2, 31 
and character, 20°8 
capable of (pathétikos), 20°8 
vs. capacity and state, 208, 21535 
= things that for the most part 
intrinsically entail perceptible 
pleasure or pain, 20°12 
Felicitate, felicitation (eudaimonizein, 
eudaimonismos), 19°7, 14 
Flattery (kolakeia), 21°7, 33530 
Foolishness (aphrosuné), 14°10n11 
For the most part (hds epi to polu), 20°30, 
28°4, 31°28 
nature is the cause of what happens, 
47°32n678 
the law picks, 1137°15 
For-the-sake-of-which, the (to hou heneka) 
= the best good, 18°10 
= cause, 18°18 
= the sort of good doable in action, 
18°6 
Force (bia) 
and the voluntary, 24°9 
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Friendship, friendliness (philia), 21°7, 

34°18n507 

and equality, 38°16 

and political constitutions, 41 15 

and self-sufficiency, 44°1 

character, 41°10 

communal, 4271 

companionate, 4 1535, 4271 

disposed to, 39°27 

familial, 42*1 

of inanimate things, 39°40 

paternal, 4274 


political, 41°32; is in accord with utility, 


42°22; = communal, 42°1 
primary, 36°2 
reciprocal, 36°3 
sexual, 38°36 
three kinds of, 36°16 
utility, 42°31; legal vs. ethical, 42531 
Frightening (phoberos) 
things relevant to courage, 29°13 
unconditionally vs. to a particular 
person, 28°18 
Function, work, fact (ergon), 
19°1n84 
an instrument exists for the sake of its, 
42716 
of politics, 34°22 
said of things in two ways, 19°13 
use or, 19°1 
= activity, 37°35 
= end, 19°8 
Fussy eater (sikchos) 
vs. omnivore, 34°6 


Generosity (eleutheriotés), 21°5, 31°28 
Glutton (gastrimargos), 21°16 
God, the (theos), 17°31, 1154°26, 38°27, 
39°19, 45°14 
moves everything in the universe, 
48°26n694 
the understanding, 48°3n696 
Good(s) (agathos) 
all possess something of the, 38°14 
and self-love, 40°18 
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by nature good for a human being, 37°4, 
48°40; are good for the good person, 
48°26 
choiceworthy vs. praiseworthy, 48°19 
complete, 19°28; = happiness, 19°28 
doable in action vs. not doable in action, 
18°5 
external, 1153°18, 49°15 
for body = the good for the soul, 41°21 
for oneself vs. unconditionally good, 
36°9 
fought-about (perimachéta), 48°27 
itself, 17°3; = the end of the things 
doable in action by a human being, 
18°12; = the one that we are seeking, 
18°8 
no one science of, 17°34 
Platonic Form of the, 18°37; Idea of the, 
17°5; not doable in action, 18°38 
said of things in as many ways as being, 
17°26n66, 18°4 
simplicity of, 39°11 
vs. apparent good, 27°22, 35°26 
vs. bad, 39°11 
vs. noble, 18°5; vs. noble-and-good, 
48°16 
within the soul vs. external, 18°32 
Good, unconditionally 
and friendship, 37°33 
and justice, 1134°4, 1137°27 
deliberator, 1141°13, 1142'29 
person, 1145°1, 40°28 
pleasures, 1153°30, 
things, 29°5; by nature good for one, 
37°5; good for the good person, 49°12 
virtue, 37°17 
vs. good for a particular person, 35°31, 
36°9, 
vs. unconditionally bad, 1134°34, 36°36 
= unconditionally pleasant, 36°26; by 
nature, 37°27 
Good (chréstos), 14°21 
Good condition (euexia), 14°23, 18°36 
Good fortune (eutuchia), 14°25 
Good legislative order (eunomia), 16°18 


Goodwill (eunoia), 41°71 

Gourmand (opsophagos), 21°15 

Greatness of soul (megalopsuchia), 21°10, 
31°27, 32°19 

Greed (pleonexia), 16°25, 21°23n122, 
1129°2 


Habit (ethos) 
character develops due to, 20°38 
Habituate (ethizein), 14°20, 20°1 
Happiness (eudaimonia) 
agreed to be the greatest and best of 
human goods, 17°21 
etymology of the term, 17°27n54 
noblest, best, and most pleasant, 14°7 
parts of, 14°26n14, 19°13, 1129°18 
self-sufficiency of, 38°12 
what it is, 17°20 
= the complete good, 19°28, 1153°16 
Harsh (chalepos), 21°13 
Hector, 30°18, 1145°20 
Heracles, 45°30 
Heraclitus, 23°22, 35°25 
Herodotus, 36°9 
Hesiod 
quoted, 35°19, 42°34 
Hippocrates, 47°17 
Homer, 30°18, 1145°20 
quoted, 35°7, 27 
Homonymous, homonymy (homonumos, 
homénumia), 1129°27n261 


vs. said with reference to one thing, or as 


species ofa genus, 36°17 
Honor (timé), 42°19 
Household (oikia), 42°27 
Household management (oikonomiké), 
18°13n78 
Human(s), human being(s) (anthrépos) 
alone among animals a starting-point of 
certain actions, 22°19 
political and household animals, 42°23 


Idea (idea), Platonic, 17°5 
Impassive, impassivity (analgétos, 
analgésia), 20°17, 20°38 
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Impulse(s) (hormé) 
contrary to himself, 24°33n155 
intrinsic, 24°18, °9 
internal, 24°22 
India, 26°29 
Indignation (nemesis), 21°2 
Induction (epagdgé), 19°2, 20°29, 1139°31, 
48°26 
vs. argument (logos), 20°30 
Indulgence (apolaustikos) 
life of, 15°1, 4, 16°18, 29 
person prone to, 22°35, 38 
Inflection (ptésis), 17°30 
Ingratiating (areskeia), 21°8, 
33°35 
Insensible, insensibility (anaisthétos, 
anaisthésia), 21°2 
= deficient in the enjoyment of the 
things that for the most part all 
necessarily share in, 31°26 
Intemperance, intemperate (akolasia, 
akolastos), 21°*2 
+ appetitive, 21°20 
Irascible, irascibility (orgilos, orgilotés), 
20°17, 38 
Isés, 22°23 


Jibe (skémma), 34°16n256 
Joy (euémeria), 15°26n23 
Justice (dikaion, dikaiosuné), 21*4, 
1129°3 
political, 42°12 


Know (gigndskein), 14°11n3 


Law (nomos) 
and decency, 1137°13 
is universal, 1137°13 
Legislative science (nomothetiké), 
1141'25n362 
Leto, 14°1 
Life (bios), 14°10 
most excellent (kratistos), 15°5 
philosophical vs. political vs. of 
indulgence, 15°35, 16°28 
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Life, living (z6é) 
best, 15°5 
good, 16°39 
nobly, 148; and pleasure, 16°33 
well (to eu zén), 14°15 
Logico-linguistic (logikos), 17°17n64 
arguments, craftsmen of, 22°7 
way (logikés) + empty, 17°21 
Long-sufferingness (kakopatheia), 
21°9 
Loss (zémia), 21°4 
Love (erés), 25°20 
and courage, 29°21 
Love (philein) 
=a reciprocal deliberate choice, 
involving pleasure, of getting to know 
each other, 37°30 
Luck (tuché), 14°24, 47°5n671 
as a cause, 47°2 
good, 47°40; two kinds of, 4853 
said in many ways, 47°29 
vs. craft (techné), 47°5 
vs. nature, 47°39 


Magnificence (megaloprepeia), 21°11, 
32°27, 33°31 

Mean (meson) 

excess, deficiency, and, 20°22 
relative to us, 20°23, 27 

Medial (mesotés), 20°35 

Medicine (iatriké), 16°18, 17°39, 
18°3 

Megarians, 36°37, 42°25 

Metabibazesthai, 16°30n44 

Metapontium, 29°23 

Methodical inquiry (methodos), 14°14n4, 
16°35, 39, 1129°6 

Mild-mannered, mild-manneredness 
(praos, praotés), 20°12, >38 

Mina (mna), 1133°26n289 

Miser (pheidélos), 32°12 

Money. See wealth 

More and the less, the (mallon kai hétton), 
32711n236, 1131°12 

Music (mousiké), 45°22 
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Natural scientist (phusiologos), 35°10 
Naturally well-disposed, gifted (euphués), 
1144'34n400, 47°22 
desire and appetite, 47°39 
vs. fortunate, 47°38 
Nature (phusis), 14°12n3 
Necessities (of life) (anagkaia), 15°27, 
16°16, 45°6 
Neoptolemus, 1146°19 
iggardliness (mikroprepeia), 21°11 
Niobe, 114733 
Noble (kalon), 14°4n1 
Noble-goodness (kalokagathia), 
48°10n704 
= complete virtue, 49°16 
Nutritive part (to threptikon), 19°21 
no virtue of, 1144°10 


Z 


Odysseus, 1146°21 
Ordinary people (hoi polloi), 14°34n16 


Pain (lupé) 
and character, 21°33 
Paradigm (paradeigma), 16°27, 20°36n118 
Paronymously (parénumés), 28°36n204 
Passionate (melagcholikos), 1154°11, 48°39 
Pelias’ daughters (hai Peliades), 25°4 
Perceptual part (aisthétikon), 19°23 
Perspicuous, perspicuous way, in a (saphes, 
saphos), 16°33n44, 17°20, 49°6 
always through things said truly but not in 
a perspicuous way that we try to grasp 
what is said truly and, 20°17, 1138°26 
Persuasion (peithd), 24°14 
Phalaris, 1148°24, 1149°14 
Phidias, 1141°10 
Philoctetes, 1150°9 
Philoctetes, the, 1151°18 
Philosopher, philosophy (philosophos, 
philosophia) 
and friendship, 45°22 
political, 1152'2 
theoretical, 14713n4 
Physical training (gumnastiké), 17°39, 
18°35, 20°23 


the deliberately chosen states that favor, 
22°31 
Pleasure(s), pleasant (hedoné, hédus), 
and character, 21°33 
bodily, 15°4 
does not come about except in action, 
49°19 
moderate and necessary, 30°20 
non-noble, 15°25 
of nourishment, 15°31 
of sex, 15°31 
unconditionally, 38°26; = 
unconditionally good, 35°33 
= unimpeded activity, 1153°12 
Politician (politikos) 
his theoretical knowledge of the why, 
16°37 
= the one who deliberately chooses 


noble actions for their own sake, 16°25 


Politics (politiké), 16°19n42 
deals with virtue, 37°2 
function of is most of all to produce 
friendship, 34°22 
has its own special good, 18°34; = the 
best good, 18°13 
+ household management and wisdom, 
18°13 
Polyclitus, 1141°11 
Practical wisdom (phronésis), 14°32n9, o3 
21°12, 1140°24 
and experience, 1142°15 
and politics, 1141'23 
prescribes for the sake of the god, 49°14 
vs. the actions due to it as a part of good 
living, 16°38 


= politics and household management, 18°14 


Praise (epainos), 19°8, 14 
Praiseworthy (epainetos), 20°6 
vs. blameworthy, 23°10 
Praktikos 
practical thought vs. architectonic, 17°7 
= action-involving, 19°3n93 
= doer of action, 22°7, 27°8, 48°35 
Praktos 
= doable in action, 17°31, 18°38, 41°17 


Index 


Prescriptive part (epitaktikon), 20°9 
Pretentious person (salakén), 21°35 
Priam, 1145°20 
Prior and posterior (proteron kai husteron), 
17°13n62, 18°2 
Profit (kerdos), 21°4 
Profiteer (aischrokerdés), 32°12 
Proof (tekmérion), 23°27n150 
Proportional (analogos) 
equality, 38°21, 41°33 
friendship, 42°4 
inversely, 42°7 
Puzzle(s) (aporia) 
about correct targets and correctness in 
what furthers them, 27°19 
about definition of what suffering an 
unjust action is, 1136°10, 23 
about friendship, 35°4; and self- 
sufficiency, 44°1 
about the good-itself, 18°34 
about the self-controlled person and the 
one who lacks self-control, 24°37, 1145°3 
about the use of practical and theoretical 
wisdom, 1143°18 
about what is decent, 1137°6 
about what sort of correct supposition 
one has when one acts without self- 
control, 1145°21 
about what way one should judge what is 
just in benefitting, 43°14 
an account of friendship that will at the 
same time most of all give us the things 
that seem to be so and resolve the, 35°14 
as to whether luck is the cause of this 
very thing, namely, appetitively 
desiring what one should and when 
one should, 48°16 
as to whether nothing is frightening to 
the courageous person, and whether 
he never became afraid, 28°38 
as to whether what is loved is the 
pleasant or the good, 35°18 
as to why those who benefit others love 
their beneficiaries more than the 
beneficiaries love their benefactors, 41535 
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Puzzle(s) (aporia) (cont.) 

certain sophistical argument constitutes 
a, 1146°22 

concerning the account of deliberate 
choice, 25°28 

go through (diaporein), 14°35, 16°12, 
25°18, 1143°18, 1145°3 

the resolution constitutes a discovery, 
1146°8 


Quality (to poion), 17°28 
Quantity (fo poson), 17°28 
Quick-tempered (oxuthumos), 21°12 


Rash, rashness (thrasus, thrasutés), 20°12, 
°39, 34°12 
and fear, 28°29 
cowards, 34°3 


Rational calculation (logismos), 19°40, 20°1, 


24°30 
Readiness of wit (agchinoia), 1142°5 
Reason (logos) 
correct, 22°9, 22°7, 1138’20 
orders us to choose what is noble, 2972 
parts of the soul that share in, 19°28 
prescribes the mean relative to us, 
20°28 
prescriptive, 20°6 
Refutation (elegchos), 15°7n18 
Resilience (karteria), 21°9, 25°30, 29°2, 
1145°8 
Restraint (kathexis), 23°20, 23 


Sardanapalus, 16°16 
Satyrus, 1148°34 
Science(s), scientific knowledge (epistémé), 
scientifically knowing (epistasthai), 
14°18, 29, 16°15, 17°34, 1139°18n336 
action based on vs. not based on, 20°25 
intrinsic vs. coincidental use of, 46°32 
mathematical, 19°17 
possessing vs. using, 25°11 
prescribes the mean relative to us, 20°28 
productive, 16°17; enda starting-point 
in, 27°29 
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theoretical, 16°11; coincidentally useful 
to us for many of the necessities of 
life, 16°11; hypotheses as starting- 
points in, 27°9, °29 
Scientific part of the soul (epistémonikon) 
vs. rationally calculative (bouleutikon), 
1139°12 
Scythian, 1150°14 
Self-control (egkrateia), 1145°8 
Self-control, lack of (akrasia), 23°37 
= the discord between the good and the 
pleasant in one’s feelings, 37°9 
Self-controlled person (enkratés), 23°10 
voluntariness of his actions, 24°32 
Self-controlled person, non- (akratés), 
23537 
voluntariness of his actions, 24°32, 
40°16 
Self-deprecation (eiréneia), 21°6 
Self-deprecator (eirén), 21°25 
Self-sufficiency (autarkeia) 
and friendship, 44>] 
Sense of shame (aidés), 2171, 33°26 
Separable (chéristos) 
common thing, 18°4 
Platonic Ideas, 17°15n63 
Shameless, shamelessness (anaischuntos, 
anischuntia), 20°18, 21°1 
Sign (sémeion), 14°11, 20°34n111, 30°15, 
33°36, 37°23, 39°35, 1130°16, 1140°28, 
628, 1142°11, 1143°20, °7, 1144°21, 
1148°2, 11, 1153°2, 35°36, 37°23, 39°25 
Sirens, 30°35 
Skinflint (kimbix), 32°12 
Sleep (hupnos), 19*25n88, °19, 1147°7 
Smallness of soul (mikropsuchia), 21°10, 
33°13 
Smindyrides the Sybarite, 16°16 
Socrates the elder, 162, 29°15, 30°7, 35°37, 
47°15 
Socratic view, 46°34 
Softness (trupherotés), 21°9 
Sophocles 
Philoctetes, the, 1146°19, 1151°18 
quoted, 42°32 


Soul (psuché), 19°24n87 
movements having to do with, 
20°31 
part that has reason vs. nonrational part, 
21°28 
parts that share in reason in different 
ways, 19°28 
See also desiring part, nutritive part, 
perceptual part, prescriptive part, 
vegetative part 
Spartans (Lakones), 48°38 
Special (idion), 29°3n211, 32°20, 32°10 
Speculations (thedrémata), 14°9n3 
Speusippus, 1153’5 
Spirit (thumos), 22°4n145 
and revenge, 29°31 
belongs even to wild beasts, 25°27 
includes a certain pleasure, 29°31 
=a desire, 23°27 
Standard (kanon), 40°10 
Starting-point (arché), 14°28, 18°24, 
22°21n140 
controlling, 22°23 
of certain actions, 22°19 
of movement in the soul, 48°25 
of what admits of being otherwise vs. of 
what is necessary, 22°30 
that compels, 24°12 
State (hexis), 14°19, 20°12n114 
vs. capacity; 1129°13; and feeling, 20°8, 
21°35 
= what are causes of dispositions being 
present either in accord with reason 
or in a contrary way, 20°16 
Straightforward (authekastos), 33°39 
Stratonicus, 31°11 
Substance(s) (ousia), 17°30n67 
are starting-points of a certain sort, 
22°16 
Supervision (epimeleia), 15°14n20, 11 38°26 
Supposition (hupolépsis), 26°18n179, 
1140°17 
Surliness (authadeia), 21°8, 32°24, 33°35 
Sympathetic consideration (suggndémé), 
25°21 


Index 


Target (skopos), 14°7n11 
vs. defining mark, 11 38°22 
Teaching (didaskalia), 18°17 
Temperance (sdphrosuné), 21°2 
and intemperance (akolasia), 30°36 
parts of, 31°21 
Thales, 1141°4 
Theodectes, 1150°9 
Theognis, 30°12, 37°14, 43°18 
quoted, 1129°29 
Theoretical grasp on, get a (thedrein), 
16°38n25 
Theoretical knowledge (theéria), 152, 
16°38 
Theoretical wisdom (sophia), 1141°9 
= the most exact of the sciences, 
1141°16n352 
Theoretically-wise (sophos), 1141°10 
Thought (dianoia), 14°29n8 
being in accord with, 23°25 
Truth (alétheia) 
practical vs. theoretical, 
1139°26n331 
Truthfulness (alétheia), 21°6 


Unconditionally, simply (haplés), 
21°7n126 
vs. by analogy, 40°14 
vs. in relation to some defining mark, 
22°16 
Understanding (nous), 14°31, 17°31n67, 
1141°7, 46°10 
moves everything, 48°26 
not the starting-point of understanding 
(noésis), 48°21 
starting-point of, 27°32 
virtue is an instrument of, 48°29 
Unscrupulousness (panourgia), 21°12, 37, 
1144°27 
Unworldliness (euétheia), 21°12 
Up to us (eph’ hémin), 23°2, 9 
= what one’s nature is able to bear, 
25°25 
Use (chrésis) 


intrinsic vs. coincidental, 31°39 
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Vegetative part (to phutikon), 19°37 
Vice (kakia) 
concerned with pleasures and pains, 20°35 
concerns things that are voluntary, 23°20 
Violent (pléktés), 21°14 
Virtue (areté), 14°33n9 
activated, 1144°6 
as greatest good, 14°33 
complete, 49°16; vs. incomplete, 19°37 
human, 19°27, 39 
insofar as it is an end, 20°4n104 
of body, 19°22 
of nutritive part of the soul, 19°21; and 
desiring part, 19°39 
of soul, 20°4 
of thought, 20°5 
pleasure of, 38°32 
vs. the actions due to it as a part of good 
living, 16°38 
whole vs. part, 19°37, 21, 20°4 
= best disposition, state, or capacity of 
each of the things that has some use 
or work, 19°1 
= instrument of understanding, 48°29 
Virtue of character (éthiké areté) 
and pains, 20°35, 37, 21°38 
as scientific knowledge, 46°35 
concerns things that are voluntary, 23°20 
definition of, 27°8 
vs. of thought, 20°5 
what it is and what sorts of parts it has, 
20°13 
=a certain medial condition, 20°35, 
22°11; concerned with certain means, 
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22°11; in pleasures, 22°10; and pains, 
27°2 
Voluntary (to hekousion) 
and force, 24°9 
vs. involuntary (to akousion), 23°21 
= whatever is up to oneself not to do that 
one does not in ignorance and due to 
oneself, 25°10 
Vulgar (phortikos), 15°29n23 


Wanton aggression (hubris), 21°23n128 
Wasteful, wastefulness (asdtos, asdtia), 21°5 
Wealth, money (chrémata), 16°26, 31°28 
-acquiring (chrématistikos), 15°31, 17°39, 
41°26 
spoken of in two ways, 31538 
Wealth acquisition (chrématistiké), 31°39 
Well-reputed, being (eudokimein), 16°22 
What-it-is, the (to ti esti), 17°27n66 
What something is (ti) vs. what sort of 
thing (poion ti), 16°30n36 
Wish (boulésis), 23°39n145 
by nature for the good, contrary to 
nature for the bad, 27°28 
desire, 23°27 
object of, 35°25 
Wished, the (to boulomenon) 
# the voluntary, 23°29, 2471 
Wit (eutrapelia), 34°4 
Work (pragmateia), 15°4, $15 


Xenophantus, 11 50°11 


Zeus, 44°14 
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